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FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
Part 4—New Orleans, La., and Raleigh, N. €. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
New Orleans, La. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m. in the New City Hall, council 
chambers, New Orleans, La., Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain, Overton Brooks, and 
Edwin H. May, Jr. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee; and Helen M. Boyer, minority professional staff, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present in the persons of 
Representative Overton Brooks, Representative Edwin May, and 
the chairman of the committee. 

Before we proceed with the witnesses, I should like to make, for the 
benefit of the press and others present, an opening statement. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Committee 
on Government Operations has the duty of studying intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United States and the States and 
municipalities. This responsibility has been delegated by the com- 
mittee to its Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. Because of 
this responsibility, the subcommittee has had before it, since July 
1955, the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations— 
also known as the Kestnbaum Commission. 

We are happy to note at this point that former Governor Sam Jones 
of the State of Louisiana is here with us today, and will be one of our 
witnesses. We are especially happy to have him with us because he 
served on the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The Commission’s report contains approximately 200 recommenda- 
tions. While most of these are addressed specifically to Federal 
executive agencies or the Congress, recommendations are also directed 
to the State governments. This study, representing as it does so large 
an investment of public funds and manpower, certainly deserves the 
very careful consideration of all levels of government. 
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The subcommittee’s activities in the field of intergovernmental re- 
lations have been planned with two objectives in mind : First, to carry 
out its general responsibility for studying Federal-State- local rela- 
tions, with particular emphasis on grant-in-aid programs and, sec- 
ond, to evaluate the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission 
and to ascertain what action is being and should be taken concerning 
those recommendations. 

Since 1955 the subcommittee has been conducting a comprehensive 
study in this area, with special attention to the report of the Kestnbaum 
Commission. In December 1955, each Federal department and agency 
was asked to provide a detailed description of its programs and activi- 
ties involving intergovernmental relationships. Each department and 
agency was also asked to list the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion which applied to it, and to describe the action taken, if any, to put 
such recommendations into effect. This information was published i in 
a 776-page staff report in August 1956. 

Early in 1956 all State governors and a large number of mayors and 
county officials were asked to give their views on a series of broad 
questions relating to Feder ‘al programs of an intergovernmental 

nature. Replies were received from 42 of the 48 States, from 53 cities, 
and from 44 counties. A 542-page report on these replies was adopted 
by the Committee on Government Operations on June 17, 1956. In 
addition to the complete replies, the report contains an analysis of the 
views expressed by the responding State and local officials. However, 
the committee has not attempted in this document to evaluate the 
merits of these views. 

During the last week in July the subcommittee held hearing in 
WwW ashington preparatory to these regional hearings. The persons 
invited to testify at that time included former members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission—Mr. Kestnbaum, I believe, was our first witness— 
spokesmen for the large national organizations that represent busi- 
ness, farm and labor interests, and representatives of the professional 
associations that serve State and local governments. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings, of 
which this is the seventh, to give more intensive consideration to the 
views of State and local officials on important aspects of inter- 
governmental relations. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems: First, whether the existing division of responsibility 
between the national and other levels of government is proper and 
satisfactory, and, second, whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and 
their operation made more efficient and economical. 

To assist the subcommittee in examining these areas, each of the wit- 
nesses have been asked to respond to a number of fundamental ques- 
tions relating to the operation of our federal system. Since the 
witnesses are familiar with these questions, and copies of them have 
been made available to the press representatives present, I will have the 
questions placed in the record at this point rather than read them. 

(The questions follow :) 
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QUESTIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1957 


I, GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, you are satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating it 
to specific programs insofar as possible. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local governments? 
If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments suund, 
or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be allocated to 
a single level of government? 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to 
see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility. If so, please identify these 
programs and give your reasons. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous dis- 
continuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain tax 
fields or reducing tax rates) : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the 
basis for your opinion. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction) : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged taxing 
powers to continue these activities? 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial 
responsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

(d@) Would your answer to a, b, and c be different if an appropriate amount 
of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal grants were 
terminated? 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining: 

(a) whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(b) whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovernmental 


cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater economy 
and efficiency ? 


II, RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), with 
particular reference to its effect on: 

(a) State legislatures? 
(b) the executive branch of State governments? 
(c) local governments? 
2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 
3. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 


mission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give your 
reasons for opposing them. 


Ill. INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
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which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee is 
particularly interested in problems involving nongrant cooperative programs 
and activities. ) 
2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 
IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of govern- 
ment will be unable to handle by itself? 

(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 

(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 


V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 


Mr. Fountarn. The views of the witnesses on these questions, I am 
sure, will be very helpful to the subcommittee. 

The officials of State government have also been sent, for their 
consideration, a number of proposals or approaches which "have come 
to the subcommittee’s attention for improving the operation of grant 
programs. It is expected that the States will submit their e raluations 
of these proposals and approaches after they have had an opportunity 
to give them more thorough study. 

(The following was sent to each Governor for comment :) 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION, REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL 
RELATIONS, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1957 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PRO- 
GRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish 
minimum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards 
were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. 
The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and provide 
technical assistance upon request. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress 
(or by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; 
when such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would 
discontinue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State performance 
would be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately 
for grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application to all 
Federal grant programs. ) 


8. Organization 


Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Fed- 
eral laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabili- 
tation programs. ) 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs. ) 
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(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 


6. Information 


(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems affect- 
ing the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes in such 
programs. 

(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 
of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies. 


%. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal aid 
should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local 
governments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local programs. This might be done through Federal laws permitting a direct 
Federal-local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to 
States willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching 
funds. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(@) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
of all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather than on 
an individual case basis as at present. 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open-end 
formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching requirements to 
each State’s fiscal capacity. 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating interstate 
differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) to 
provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual case- 
worker when both types of services are required in a single household. 


8. Child welfare services 


(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of chil- 
dren and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 

(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 


4. Public health 


(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for the present separate 
categorical grants. 

(b) As an alternative to a single public health grant, permit the transfer of a 
portion of allotted funds between special purpose categories at a State’s 
discretion. 

(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination in 
health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 


5. Highways 


(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary roads 
similar to that now permitted for the secondary system. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give added 
weight to factors of population, highway use and motor-vehicle registrati 

(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large matilpa 
ities where this is not prohibited by State law.. 
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6. Unemployment compensation 


(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multi-State workers. 


(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating. 


(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 
(1) Allow 100-percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate 
grants for State administration. 


(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

(8) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

7. Civil defense 

Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 

After completion of the regional hearings in Raleigh, N. C., in De- 
cember, it is planned that a further series of hearings will be held in 
Washington with officials of Federal departments and agencies as wit- 
nesses. ‘These hearings will endeavor to thoroughly explore the func- 
tioning of Federal-State programs, using as background information 
the views previously expressed by Federal officials in response to the 
subcorhmittee’s questionnaire, and data collected from State and local 
officials in these regional hearings. Upon completion of the Washing- 
ton hearings, the subcommittee hopes to prepare a comprehensive and, 
we hope, a constructive report on its findings. 

Having made those opening remarks, I would like to say we are 
very happy to be in the city of New Orleans and in the great State 
of Louisiana. 

I have a warm spot personally in my heart for this State and this 
area. It so happens I was married in the State of Louisiana while 
stationed at Camp Claiborne. I was married in Alexandria, although 
I married a North Carolina girl. And I might say we spent our honey- 
moon, most of it, here in New Orleans, on a 3-day pass given me by 
the company commander. 

So I tm rsonally am very happy to be here, and I am sure I speak 
also for the other members of the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, I am from Louisiana, and I am a member 
of the subcommittee. I appreciate the honor and privilege of 
being a member of the subcommittee. I have not been able to meet 
with you at all places, but this is the only place in Louisiana where 
you are going to have your hearings, and these are the only hearings 
you will have in Louisiana at this time. 

I want to say that I think the chairman of this committee is doing 
an excellent job in organizing and staging these hearings. I think 
it is a most useful function. There is a crying need for a full and 
freer discussion of the intergovernmental relationship with the States 
and localities throughout the United States. 

There has been a good deal of discussion, but it has been unorganized 
in a sporadic manner. 

There is a need for open, free discussions, and consideration of the 
problems presented. I have in my mind, for instance, the figure that 
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was given me—I have not checked it—which indicates since the organi- 
zation of the program of Federal aid—to the grant-in-aid program I 
should call it—aid to the States and the parishes in Louisiana, and the 
localities throughout the United States, we have given something like 
$83 billion. 

Whether that figure is the final figure means very little. It does 
mean this: This matter is of tremendous importance to everyone, not 
only in Louisiana, but elsewhere, and we are happy that you have 
seen fit to call your committee meetings here in Louisiana and to probe 
into this matter. I am happy also to have my colleague, Mr. May, 
here with us. On behalf of the people of Louisiana, 1 hope you 
enjoy your stay very much. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks. We appreci- 
ate those remarks. 

I might say the State of Louisiana is very fortunate in having as its 
representatives men like Congressman Overton Brooks, who is doing 
a wonderful job and is one of the most competent Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

I might say, also, you are very fortunate in having in your splendid 
delegation men like Congressman Hébert and Congressman Boggs, 
both of whom are also doing a splendid job. I say that as a much 
younger member in terms of service than either of these gentlemen. 
We who are younger in terms of service observe them very closely. 
I am sure I speak for the younger Members of the House of Rep- 
re-entatives and the Congress when I say that we have tremendous 
respect and regard for these three men, and also the entire delegation 
from the State of Louisiana. 


Our first witness this morning, we are very happy to know, is Mayor 
Morrison. 

Mayor Morrison, on behalf of the committee, before you proceed, 
I want to say we appreciate very much the courtesies you and those 
working with you have extended to the committee to make the begin- 
ning of our stay, and I am sure the remainder of our stay here in 
New Orleans, very pleasant. 

We appreciate very much your taking the time from what I know 
is a very busy schedule to come before this committee and give us 
the benefit of your thinking on this very important subject. 

Knowing that you are familiar with the basic questions with 
which we are concerned, without further comment, we would be very 
glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DE LESSEPS S. MORRISON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.; ACCOMPANIED BY D. R. McGUIRE, JR., 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Mayor Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

First of all, at the outset, I would like to welcome you to New 
Orleans and tell you that we are honored that you had accepted our 
invitation to conduct this regional hearing in the commission council 
chamber. 

I have studied the Kestnbaum Commission report and have pre- 
pared in general answers to the various recommendations made in 
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that report, together with the numerous questions that your subcom- 
mittee prepared and sent on to us. 

Your general subject of relations between, National, State, and 
local government, with particular emphasis on the financial aspects, 
is an area of the most vital and pressing importance to cities large 
and small all over the Nation. 

By way of background, it may be perhaps of interest to the sub- 
committee that I was the president at one time of the American 
Municipal Association, and have been a board member, and I have 
given vigorous support to the association’s plea that this problem of 
intergovernmental relations merited the establishment of a commis- 
sion at the national level to gather the facts and make recommendations 
for improvement, if not for total solution, of these questions. 

In fact, we even went further and at one time recommended that 
there be a cabinet post of local governmental affairs, or urban affairs, 
as, incidentally, is the case in certain countries, particularly in South 
America and in the Middle East. In this last trip I made out there, 
I know Iran has a cabinet member who is appointed by the Central 
Government and serves for all municipalities on a national level. 

May I say at the outset that despite all of the many pressing and 
difficult problems that beset our cities, I firmly believe cities are here 
to stay and will be more and more in the picture as time goes on. 

The city is the center of your culture, and it is the most organized 
human activity we have in our Nation which, of course, is in our cities. 
It is the hub of the rapidly developing metropolitan areas, and indeed, 
without the central city from which to radiate many of the recent 
suburban developments, we feel they would have little or no reason 
for their existence. 

These comments are by no means intended to depreciate the metro- 
politan fringe areas whose explosive growth is so evident throughout 
the Nation at this time, but what I wish to do is to appreciate, and 
have you Saprncsete the significance and importance of the central 
core city, and impress upon your committee the very vital significance 
and importance of the preservation and maintenance of the so-called 
nerve center or central city. 

The comments below will follow the format of your committee’s 
compilation of the intergovernmental commission’s reports and recom- 
mendations. 

Section A on interlevel relationships: May I say that many of the 
Commission’s recommendations in this section refer to deficiencies or 
lacks at the State level of government. There is no doubt that the 
executive and legislative branches of State government can and should 
correct constitutional and legal deficiencies where they exist. They 
should inaugurate more equitable legislative representation from the 
standpoint of population spreads. 

They should provide better leadership in seeking solutions to the 
problem of metropolitan government, and at the same time support 
the principle of local home rule to the fullest extent. That has been 
a fight in onieuan for some time. 

It is my belief that one of the most serious lacks in our State gov- 
ernment is the absence in many States of adequately financed and 
competently staffed planning organizations. With the exception of 
the sacwad departments, some State governments are not nearly as 
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advanced in planning for the present and for the future as are the 
cities within those States. In the last 15 or 20 years municipal officials 
have learned the value and vital necessity of master planning. We 
didn’t have it here in New Orleans to any great degree until about 
12 years ago, and it has paid tremendous dividends in the past few 
years. 

Here in Louisiana, for example, our highway department, and to 
some extent our department of public works, do good planning for 
specific projects, but I believe that our States and their people would 
be benefited by well-staffed planning departments or commissions 
that would develop master plans for highways, industry locations, 
recreational facilities, institutions, and others. 

I recognize, of course, there is an area where the initiative should 
begin, and that is in the statehouse, not in Washington. 

However, the congressional and legislative branches in Washing- 
ton could impress upon the States the value and the importance of 

lanning as such. In general, I think most municipal and State of- 

cials would accept the Commission’s view that the Federal Govern- 
ment has an obligation to facilitate State action with regard and with 
respect to metropolitan problems. To amend Federal policies and 
administrative regulations that impede or curtail action by the States, 
that is, and that National Government should take over an activity 
only when the lesser measures would not be sufficient. 

Now we come to the Commission recommendation that there be estab- 
lished within the Federal Government a staff agency that would have 
overall responsibility for maintaining effective contact with both legis- 
lative and administrative agencies at the national level. It has also 
been. suggested that there should be added to the present staff a spe- 
cial assistant who would function as the President’s chief aid and 
adviser on State and local governmental affairs and matters. 

I would like to endorse these suggestions, gentlemen. They, in my 
opinion, are sound and sensible, if properly utilized by Federal of- 
ficials, beginning with the President. They could materially improve 
relations and provide the mechanics for obtaining prompt and co- 
ordinated action and interest on problems as they arise. 

The suggestion has also been offered from other sources that the 
Congress should establish by law a major department of urban affairs 
within the Federal Government. 

The head of this proposed department would be an officer of cabinet 
rank, and he would maintain overall coordination of all Federal pro- 
grams that affect cities and the metropolitan areas. It may well be 
that the growing importance of metropolitan areas demands the crea- 
tion of a new department of cabinet status that would have a prestige 
and the authority to supervise and coordinate Federal relations with 
local governments. 

One of the concepts behind this proposal is that there are problems 
of Federal municipal nature that should be handled directly between 
Washington and the local area without going through the statehouse, 
of course, except where law or good procedure would require, fol- 
lowing the Federal-State-local chain of contact. 

May I say from my 12 years of experience as mayor of New Orleans, 
I can say personally that I believe we need a major department of 
urban affairs in Washington. At least for the time being, I suggest 
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the idea be thoroughly considered, and that there be serious discus- 
sions of the matter between the members of your subcommittee and 
the representatives of our cities and metropolitan areas. 

This leads me to comment on the Commission’s suggestion that there 
be appointed by the President an advisory board on intergovernmental 
relations. I feel that the creation of a permanent advisory board to 
continue the excellent job of factfinding that has been started would 
be of great value to the executive and legislative branches of our 
National Government and, of course, to the ‘local officials as well. 

I wholeheartedly agree that the appointment of such a board with 
representation from such organizations as the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the National Governors’ Conference, the American Munici- 
pal Association, the United States Conference of Mayors, and the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, to name some that would be 
of most importance, should be continued as a permanent proposition. 

This proposed board would provide continuity in factfinding and 
in recommendations. Such continuity and permanence is essential 
because of the many facets of the complex problems we are considering 
will not all be solved on any short-term basis. 

I would like also to join with the Commission in its recommendation 
that the Congress provide funds required to carry out the aims of a 
permanent Federal agency or center of interlevel relations, the ap- 
pointment of a P residential staff aid, anda proper housing and staffing 
of the proposed permanent advisory board on intergovernmental 
relations. 

Still following the format of your committee’s compilations, we 
proceed now to the very important area of overlapping taxation. The 
three most critical problems confronting our cities today are, of course, 
money, or finances, money or the lack “of it, and the numerous prob- 
lems created by this so-called mechanical monster, the automobile, and 
the problem, third, of the overall metropolitan area. 

The automobile, in addition to bringing more people into the city, 
has created a problem of highway and street congestion, of parking 
and strangulation of movement in the central business districts, and 
the incurring of costs for policing, traffic control, and street mainte- 
nance. 

The tremendous growth and development that many of our metro- 
politan areas are enjoying is a mixed blessing insofar as municipal 
revenues are concerned. Of course, development and new construc- 
tion, particularly of a residential nature, brings some additional tax 
revenue, but here is my point: The increase in revenue seldom, if 
ever, gentlemen, meets the demands and requirements for additional 
capital outlay and operating expenses created by this new development. 

New residential subdivisions require expanded sanitation routes; 
more fire stations, equipment, and personnel ; new access streets ; police 
patrol; routes are extended, requiring more gasoline, vehicles, and 
manpower. The list is endless. 

Any municipal official in the Nation would be prepared to document 
all I have said in detail. I say to you, the cities which perform the 
vital functions of government closest to the people, the echelon of 
government right exactly next to the people have critical problems 
of financing within the revenue sources available to us in many serv- 
ices and facilities that must be provided in modern times today. 
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Our cities, as you know, and you have heard this over and over 
again, are at the bottom of the revenue totem pole. At the top are 
Uncle Sam, the Federal Government, and the State governments that 
have preempted the major sources of income and revenue. 

Without seeking to minimize the income needs of the two higher 
levels of government, we ask them to give more sympathetic consider- 
ation to the fiscal needs on a cauaionealie vel, 

The ever-growing flight to the suburbs can have, if not checked, a 
serious effect on our finances. Many of the higher brackets and upper 
middle-class brackets of taxpayers today work in the central city, get 
the benefit of the city’s facilities and services by day, and, by virtue 
of having moved out to the municipal limits, or beyond the municipal 
limits, they contribute little or nothing, taxwise, to help maintain the 
center and the hub of the overall metropolitan complexion. 

We have that condition right here in New Orleans. You see it in 
Washington and in a dozen different metropolitan areas, where the 
flight to the suburbs has contributed to the revenue problems of the 

central area. In most cities the heaviest concentration of real-estate 

property values lies in the central business district. Im fact, we have 
a theory, gentlemen, that one of the principal diseases that our cities 
suffer from today is this disease of high blood pressure and hyper- 
tension. 

When you add to that the disease of thrombosis, the hardening of 
our arteries, and cancer, which is decay of our cities because of slum 
and blight, you have the three principal diseases that this municipal 
body suffers from. 

Specifically, with regard to hypertension, because this is the critical 
pom at the present time, you have a situation where your cities were 

uilt and planned principally before this so-called mechanical mon- 
ster, the automobile, and so the nerve center, the downtown heart, 
where you have your greatest concentration of value—this nerve center 
is critically threatened, and it is the main support, taxwise, of your 
cities. 

For example, in New Orleans 50 percent of our total assessed valua- 
tion is on either side of Canal Street, from Claiborne to the river, a 
distance of 1 mile, 4 blocks deep. We are not a 1-horse town; we are 
al-streettown. That is Canal Street. 

Now, if we lose this vital shopping center, this nerve center, by virtue 
ofa decentralization, because of high blood pressure and hypertension, 
inability to move in and move out “and be properly taken care of, and 
the sporadic development in the outskirts, beyond our jurisdiction of 
many supermarkets, and so forth, we collapse its vital heart, and we 
do not pick up a corresponding increase in value by these sporadic 

values in the suburbs. 

This is a question that New Orleans has been working on for 10 years, 
of keeping our people coming downtown, creating the magnets, and 
the accessibility, and so forth, so that we will retain these high values 
and retain this great source of income. 

I brought along a picture of what existed just 2 blocks from the 
Roosevelt Hotel, and in this area where you are sitting and conducting 
the meeting; just a few years ago we had 15 squares of rock- bottom 
slums, a cancer right in the heart « of our city. You can see the skyline, 
the shadow of the skyline over these dilapidated buildings. It con- 
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tinued on some 15 blocks over to the Charity Hospital, to the river- 
side of Charity Hospital, with this type of dwelling [indicating pic- 
ture], in the area which is now developed in the city. 

We have an overall plan to overcome or to cure our disease of 
hypertension, and the civic center is only a part of it. 

Incidentally, I cited to you, because I think it is a perfect example, 
Mr. Chairman, of how important this cooperation, Federal, State, 
city,can be. Uncle Sam isa vital part of this downtown development 
through the granting of the planning funds, through the construction 
of a consolidation of Federal services in the new proposed post office, 
Federal office building which is part of this downtown development, 
with the assistance we received in the railroad unification plan, new 
union station, post office, and Federal office building are one complex 
created out of aslum area. The civic center over here is another com- 
plex, with five buildings. Our courts, our public library, our State 
agencies, and our city agencies are all consolidated, and, of course, on 
the other end of this development, which is going to be across Canal 
Street, is the assembly center development, together with widened 
streets, some landscaping, and so forth. 

This is our cure, so to speak, or our antidote for this hypertension or 
high blood pressure. It took the combined financial help of all three 
echelons of government to give us this medicine, so to speak, to cure 
our most serious disease, and we are very happy to report progress on 
this plan and, thank heavens, we started 10 years ago. 

For example, we bought the land for this center for an average of 97 
cents a square foot, and today we are not only holding on to this 
downtown value, this half of our total assessed valuation I mentioned, 
but we are building a brandnew set of values in this new development. 
And land in the civic center area, perimeter of 2 blocks from the civic 
center today, is selling at from $25 to $35 a square foot. 

So we have seen, by this development, a jump from 97 cents in 5 
years, to as much as $35. I mention that to prove to you the great 
importance of this combined planning, this preservation of our cen- 
tral business core, these high values, this big revenue generator which is 
so vital to the municipalities. 

I cite the success we have had, temporarily I might say, in over- 
coming this hypertension. ‘Today we still do 85 percent or 80 percent 
of our shopping business in the Canal Street area. 

It hasn’t left here yet. Of course, we have one great asset, and that 
is the 7-cent streetcar fare and bus transportation, which I don’t be- 
lieve occurs anywhere else in the Nation, which is another very good 
reason why people will continue to come downtown in New Orleans. 

This, incidentally, is a picture of what the civic center will look like 
when completed, the city hall here [pointing], courts, State office build- 
ing, supreme court and law library, and the public library, surround- 
ing—this is our local pentagon—surrounding a 6-acre park. Just the 
2 blocks away from us is the Federal consolidation which was started 
in planning 10 years ago. 

§o I say, by conclusion, that the preservation of this central business 
district, here and elsewhere, is vital to the economy of every individual 
city and, of course, to the Nation as well. 

I stress the significance to the Nation, because if the central city and 
the main business district sickens and dies of strangulation, of traffic, 
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or lack of shoppers, or lack of magnetism that draws the people in, 
then you might witness the gradual deterioration and decay of our 
Nation’s greatest cities. 

This deterioration would radiate out into the fringe areas, and even 
farther. I say to you that such an event could be no less disastrous 
to the national well-being, the national economy, and the way of life, 
than the Russians achieving permanent superiority in the related 
fields of education, science, aa satellite development. 

The decay of the American city, as we know it today, would have 
the effect of a bloodless victory for communism over our way of life. 
If the Congress can take the Federal Government out of the field of 
taxing so-called luxury items, this would be very helpful indeed to 
our cities. 

Similarly, Federal taxes on amusements and public admissions, this 
would be very helpful as well. 

I do not know how much these revenues yield to Washington. I 
doubt if the total is a very large factor in the overall revenue picture, 
federalwise, but it would certainly be a great move on the local scene. 

Now relating to the overlapping taxation in this matter of—I wish 
to reconfirm my view on this—of continuing the tax exemptions of 
interest on municipal and State bonds. We believe that removal of 
this exemption on the bond interest would not materially help the 
Federal Treasury, and it would really just about put an end of a great 
amount of our financing. If it weren’t for the fact that our bonds 
had this tax exemption, I don’t believe you would be having your 
meeting in a new city hall. I know you wouldn't. 

We wouldn’t have a new civic center, a union station development, 
a new downtown plan, because we would be unable to finance these 
projects. 

Our municipal bonds are that important. We have no capital funds 
from our existing revenues to invest in capital programs, so we must 
of necessity do that what we do not wish to do, and that is borrow 
money to provide for our future. 

Not a single one of these improvements could we have financed out 
of our existing tax revenues. So this item is so important, and there 
are repeated demands, I know, to the Congress, that these exemptions 
be terminated, and you would strike a very serious blow to city 
financing of public improvements if you did this. 

Section B, grants-in-aid: It has been our experience and general 
observation that the various grants-in-aid provided under the Federal 
acts to State and local governments have been well conceived and 
generally well administered. There have been some instances of too 
much redtape and too much paperwork, but there are indications that 
both the legislative and executive divisions of the National Govern- 
ment intend to reduce this to the minimum consistent with good gov- 
ernmental management and control, and I know that there are steps 
being taken in this direction. 

In general, I would agree that grants-in-aid that deal with high- 
ways, education, health, vocational rehabilitation, hospitals, welfare, 
and employee security should be channeled from Washington to the 
respective States. 

Finally, and perhaps more important, I wish to suggest that the 
Congress and the executive branch consider broadening existing laws 
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and regulations to make more readily available to municipal and 
county government funds, these funds for general area planning. 

It is relatively easy for a city to obtain a Federal advance for the 
planning and design of a single project, or a single structure. 

The first step in “the development of this civic center where we are 
sitting today, was our application and approval of $420,000 Federal 
planning grant for the design of these 5 buildings. 

More specifically, the city hall. These funds enabled us to employ 
the architects and the engineers to begin to design many years ago. 
Of course, gentlemen, we had to repay that $420,000 after we executed 
the first construction contract, but this city government was aided 
immeasurably for some 8 years by having this large sum of money 
available to us 8 years ago to start the planning and to do the design. 
You have been paid back in the meantime, and your only loss has been 
the interest on this money, which is relatively small. 

So we say this is a fine program, and we want it continued for large 
cities, as well as small cities in their public works construction projects, 
but the one improvement we would like to suggest is that of the advance 
for overall metropolitan planning, getting away from the specific 
project or building. Today our cities are doing generally a good 
planning job. 

However, our jurisdiction ends at our city boundaries. The prob- 
lem doesn’t end there. The mere drawing of a political boundary 
doesn’t mean the problem of planning these facilities ends at that 
jurisdictional limit. 

Transportation and transit needs cut across the political boundaries 
every day, and so the need for joint and cooperative planning and ac- 
tion on such items as water supply, drainage, sewage disposal, recrea- 
tional facilities and parks, institutions, and the like, to say nothing 
of air pollution, smoke control, and stream pollution, and so forth, 
are area planning projects and not confined to the limits of the city. 

My point here is this: There is an immediate and imperative need 
for regional and metropolitan area planning. Asa matter of fact, the 
latest survey by Fortune magazine, on municipalities, pointed this out 
to be the most important need and the existing lack which was doing us 
the greatest amount of damage at the present time. 

So, Federal advances for metropolitan area master plans would be 
the single most important action that the Federal Government could 
take, I believe, to assist the cities and metropolitan areas at this time. 
There is a crying need that I believe can be fulfilled with not a great 
outlay of money. 

And so if by congressional or administrative action the base for 
municipal and county planning advances or grants could be broadened 
and made more flexible, I know this action would enable the central 
city and the fringe jurisdictions to work together more effectively 
and more cooperatively. You will have some assistance provided— 
you cannot force areas in your perimeter to do—you can tell them it is 
beneficial. You can do all the salesmanship in the world, but with the 
local home rule you have they can say, “Well, Mr. Mayor, we disagree. 
It sounds lovely, but we will just keep our little autonomy.” 

That is where I think if Uncle Sam has this “pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow,” if you plan properly, if you have areawide planning, 
you will benefit by having this assistance. I think you will give us a 
practical means where by: we can effectuate this type of planning. 
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And now to pass over a few more points in chronological order in 
the Kestnbaum Commission report, agriculture. Even though the 
city of New Orleans owns and operates a sugar plantation, I am sure 
others are more competent than I am to discuss the aspects of agricul- 
tural grants-in-aid, and other aspects of the intergov ernmental rela- 
tions involving agriculture. We have some very ‘able people in our 
State government, at Louisiana State University, in the agriculture 
bureau of the chamber of commerce here, and they would, of course, 
have better views on that subject than I would. 

Section B, civil aviation: I wish to express my agreement with 
the Commission’s recommendation that Federal aid for airport con- 
struction be continued on a permanent basis of National, State, local 
cost sharing. 

Although Congress has extended this program through 1959, I 
feel it should be carried out well beyond that date. Particul: arly in 
view of the heavy cost required by the advent of heavier and more 
powerful planes. The program of CAA matching funds has enabled 
practically all major cities to build air terminals ‘and to improve our 
airfields. Even though a large airport may serve the city and the 
citizens within a radius of 100 to 200 miles, it so happens, gentlemen, 
that the States have not, up to now, accepted the responsibility for 
air terminal facilities in the same degree as this responsibility has 
been thrust upon the cities. 

I believe only 4 or 5 percent of our airports in the country today 
are administered by the States, and something like 95 percent are 
administered and supported by the cities, although they serve very, 
very broad areas. 

Consequently, I was glad to see the Commission’s proposal that the 
States assume a larger proportion and a larger volume in the airport 
development air construction. The recommended creation by the 
State of regional airport authorities empowered to issue revenue bonds 
for airport construction seems to be a sound and sensible idea, and 
revenue bonds, because airports do produce revenue, and afford that 
additional means of financing not afforded by other projects. 

I also think the approaching era of jet aviation, and perhaps even 
more powerful means of propulsion for commercial aircraft would 
demand congressional and Presidential adoption of the Commission’s 
recommendation that an impartial body of experts be named to in- 

vestigate the Nation’s airport development and financing. In lieu of 
this, it would seem that funds should be made available for such an 
inquiry, either by Congress or by the CAA, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

Now this important question of civil defense. It is my belief, 
gentlemen, that every municipal and State official in the Nation who 
has considered the problem of civil defense in wartime would agree 
wholeheartedly with the Commission’s recommendation that the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act be amended to have the Federal Government 
assume primary responsibility for civil defense, with the State and 
the local governments maintaining an important supporting role. 

This is just as important as having the United States Government 
have the primary responsibility, g gentlemen, for the Army, and the 
Navy, and the Air Force. This question of civil defense, I believe, 


in the age of nuclear developments, is going to propel that question 
into the same category. 
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The failure of the National Government up to now to accept this 
basic responsibility for what in wartime would become a major na- 
tional problem is considered by municipal officials to be one of our 
most serious lacks and concerns in the area of the intergovernmenta] 
relations. 

I endorse the commission’s recommendation on civil defense, but 
I would like to carry it a step farther. 

First of all, I submit that the very term “civil defense” is a mis- 
nomer. It should be renamed—and this is my suggestion to you, gen- 
tlemen—“home defense” because that is exactly what this vital 
survival and rehabilitation agency would become in time of war or 
national peril. 

There would be very little “civil” about this activity if we should 
be attacked with atomic or hydrogen bombs or intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, some from stationary locations and others from sub- 
marines off our major coastlines. 

The destruction, the death, and the chaos that would follow is almost 
beyond human ability to comprehend. Under such conditions, with 
thousands of our public officials and best trained civil defense volun- 
teers casualties, the immense and immediate problems of salvaging 
life and property, or keeping order, relocating thousands from con- 
taminated areas, their transportation, housing, medication, feeding, 
and so forth, in my opinion, would be beyond the capacity of local or 
State governments to possibly handle. 

We are talking about millions of people in some 30 critical target 
areas in our country, and I question whether we have the manpower 
even with the survival of some citizens among those who are now dili- 

ently preparing themselves to assume the positions of responsibility 
in disaster, there would be the vast task of decontamination, rehabili- 
tation of damaged areas, and I say to you frankly and plainly, I believe 
these tasks and problems will transcend the finances, physical means, 
resources, the manpowers, and the general capacity of your States and 
cities to carry out. 

I don’t want you to misunderstand my words. What New Orleans 
and other cities are doing now under the Federal civil defense pro- 
grams is excellent; much good work is being done. The training of 
civilan volunteers is essential, of course should be continued. But 
what I am urging in support of my own views and the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations is that the executive branch of our National 
Government accept immediately a heavier and more direct share of 
the responsibility for what must become a major home front national 
problem, cutting across the State boundary lines, and, of course, that 
will be done if war comes in any instance. 

I am suggesting that consideration be given, as I mentioned, to 
changing the name of this vital activity to “home defense,” and that 
it be recognized now before the emergency as basically a military 
ee directed from the Central Government. I am proposing 
that study and thought be given to legislation that would transfer the 
functions of home defense to the Department of Defense, where, sin- 
cerely, gentleman, I believe it belongs. 

I have already testified in this regard. We have had all kinds of 
advice. The idea of having this an independent Cabinet position gets 
it lost in the governmental system in Washington. If you put it in 
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the Department of Defense it will be one echelon down, that is true, 
from the independent Cabinet status, but it will be in this major De- 
partment of Army, Air Force, Navy, and home defense on somewhat 
a parallel basis. 

I certainly think that the word “defense” is comprehensive enough 
to encompass this particular setup. This has been the conclusion of 
many mayors vie baie testified to this effect, but, unfortunately, we 
still have the civil defense Cabinet position, independent status. 

True, he can say, “I am closer to the President than I would be if 
I were in the Defense Department; the Secretary of Defense is be- 
tween me and the President.” But I still think it is, as a practical 
matter, it will function better and make more sense if it is a part 
and parcel of the Defense Department—home defense, as well as 
your military forces. 

As a last word on civil defense, I should like to urge that your 
committee and the Congress support pending legislation that would 
provide for greater Federal Government participation in the admin- 
istrative and operative cost of local civil-defense programs. This 
would help us continue in the job of planning and training that has 
begun. The relatively small amount of grants and the matching 
funds that have been provided have been helpful, gentlemen, but 
certainly inadequate for .the task that we are performing. Maybe 
there is also some merit in letting the 30 or so critical target areas 
deal directly with the national civil-defense organization instead of 
being required to go through the State government. May I say we 
have no complaints regarding our relations with the State civil de- 
fense. These have been most harmonious, but I believe in this ques- 
tion that a more direct approach, and I say simultaneously—not 
bypassing the State—but simultaneously to your State and Federal 
Government agencies simultaneously, would be more practical, and L 
think justified in view of this mission. 

Section F, education. Since we do not have the responsibility in 
the municipal government on the question of local education, this 
question is more appropriately answered by our local school board, 
which is elected by the public. 

Section H, highways. In my opinion, the Federal Government 
has provided great aid to States and cities in its several highway and 
road programs. I would like to make two comments, however, on 
this subject: 

No. 1, concerning the Interstate Highway program that is being 
carried out now under the Federal Highway Act of 1956, we have 
these comments and recommendations. 

First, the conception is an excellent one from every standpoint. It 
will enable the construction of needy highways through the cities that 
otherwise could not possibly be financed by our local governments. 

However, there will be problems of routes and property acquisitions 
and dislocations within the communities that will be beyond the con- 
trol of local officials. I would like to suggest that this committee and 
the Congress reexamine the Highway Act to provide to local officials 
a greater voice in this program, particularly before the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

How this can be accomplished I am not prepared to say, but I 
know that in this very chamber, just a week ago, we had a day-long 
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debate on the question of the crosstown link of the Interstate Highway 
System, and the proper way of listening to and giving credence to 
the views of the local homeowners, subdivisions involved. 

We don’t say that we should have any obstacle to this program, 
but I think a little more participation by your city hall and your 
parish courthouse in arranging the rights-of-way and the acquisition 
of property might be good public relations, and might be helpful, 
but I am not suggesting that we take away from the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads the engineering decision as to how that job 
is to be done. 

T don’t believe that we so-called politicians, to use a crude term, 
should try to bend an expressway this way or that way [indicating], 
or to make it go here or there or the other place. 

I think that is an error. Whenever that has been done in a com- 
munity, lines have been moved for political reasons. We would wind 
up making serious mistakes. 

In our own planning and execution of our railroad consolidation 
plan, in which we spent some $56 million to consolidate all of our rail- 
roads into one terminal, and to get rid of 144 grade crossings in our 
city limits, if we had ever taken ‘the viewpoint that we would let this 
mass meeting change this underpass, or this overpass, we would have 
been in a hopeless mess, and we would have made very, very serious 
errors. 

So I am not here saying that we should disagree with the engineer- 
ing or interfere with the engineering decision. I just believe that a 
cooperative public relations job will have to be done, otherwise you 
gentlemen who sit in the Congress are going to be burdened with many 
complaints of unfairness from the citizens of your district. 

In fact, Congressman Hébert stood at that microphone and made 
a 4th of July speech here just a week ago about it, as he put it, the 
arrogant attitude of the Bureau demanding this and demanding that. 

I am not prepared to say whether he was right or wrong in his 
opinion, except that this was created by possibly not the best public 
relations in selling the route, explaining the circumstances, giving the 
assurances to the people that their property would be paid for, that 
those on the perimeter would not be damaged by the expressway and 
their property values—those that are not in the expressway are really 
and truly our most serious problem. Those who are in the express- 
way get paid, and they get a proper value. 

In many cases, in these projects in New Orleans, they have gotten 
a very generous V value. The ones who come in and complain are » those 
that are just outside, who feel that a structure of this kind is going 
to depreciate their property, and they are not going to get any com- 
pensation. 

So I say there we recommend a little closer public relations to avoid 
some of the difficulties that will be hoisted upon you gentlemen of the 
Congress and in the Senate. 

Number 2 2, I differ with the Commission’s recommendation that no 
toll road be eligible for Federal highway aid. Generally, that pro- 
posal is good, but I differ in this respect: Right here in New Orleans, 
a bridge is being financed across the Mississippi River. This is a 
$65 million project, including the cost of the approaches. It is a toll 
bridge, financed from revenue bonds, and is being built by the Mis- 
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sissippi River Bridge Authority, an agency created by State consti- 
tutional act. 

This toll bridge could very well be a natural link in the interstate 
highway system. There may be other bridges occupying the same 
strategic status, crossing the Mississippi River. That is why I recom- 
mend that this matter be carefully studied with the idea that toll 
bridges or highways that are constructed by nonprofit agencies of the 
State may be considered eligible to become links in the interstate high- 
way system. 

Section I, housing. I have this to say: My views here are generally 
in concurrence with those of the Commission. 

Again, I believe there may be some worthwhile value in permitting 
the larger cities, in dealing direct with the FHA, as has been the policy. 
We make no comments on the other sections, J, K, L, natural resources 
and conservation, natural disaster relief, and public health. 

I would offer agreement with the proposal that grants-in-aid be 
continued such as the Hill-Burton Act matching funds which has 
made it very important to us here in getting these local health cen- 
ters that are financed, Federal, State and city, and which has made 
it possible for us to do a greater amount of local preventive medicine. 

This is not socialized medicine, but preventive medicine, in the 
X-raying, innoculations, and the various serums we have to get on a 
mass basis to our people. These five new health centers are really— 
under the Hill-Burton Act—important assets to the community in 
that regard. 

We offer no comment on M and N, which is vocational rehabilita- 
tion and welfare. People at the State level are better able to com- 
ment-on this subject. 

Finally, gentlemen, the payment in lieu of taxes, section O, may I 
say that the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has recom- 
mended the National Government inaugurate a broad program of 
payments in lieu of taxes to State and local governments. Insofar as 
the cities are concerned, these properties would principally be those 
which were acquired by the Federal Government during wartime, and 
for defense purposes. These are properties which were formerly on 
the tax rolls in our communities, and, of course, have been removed 
from the tax rolls. 

I am glad to see that the Bureau of the Budget has undertaken an 
inventory of all of these properties, and that the Bureau recognizes 
the problem which has been created within cities by virtue of these 
tax exempt Federal properties. 

I would urge this committee to recognize the cities urgently need 
this payment in lieu of taxes, and that a fair and equitable method of 
providing for special assessments or payments in lieu of taxes be 
included in your recommendations and be provided for just as you 
are doing in the case of Federal public housing, which is removing 
this real estate from the tax rolls, but you are paying up to 10 percent 
of shelter rents annually in lieu of the taxes that we would receive 
from these Federal public housing projects. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I attempt to impress upon you the 
problems of the urban areas far exceed in every degree and intensity 
the problems of the respective State governments. Our Nation has 
moved from a rural to an urban economy. It is in the metropolitan 
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area, gentlemen, that we must absorb most of the 60 million of the 
new population that is predicted by 1975, which is some 17 years 
hence. 

The National Planning Association has worked for a nationwide, 
10-year, urban planning ‘project, to be initiated by the White House, 
and to cover the entire United States. 

The continued existence and well-being of the city, as we know it 
today, is vital and imperative to the preservation of our system of 
democratic government, free enterprise, and the American way of 
life. The city must not only live and exist, it must thrive, it must be 
made more attractive to its residents, to its shoppers, to its visitors. 

A healthy, thriving. city will in turn engender a prosperous sur- 
viving suburban fringe area and a prosperous and surviving nation. 

That is what enlightened municipal, Federal, and State officials 
must work for. The building, the rebuilding, and the remaking of 
our cities, so they are more livable, more accessible, and more attrac tiv e. 
We ask the opportunity of working cooperatively with the State and 
Federal Government to assist us where responsible and feasible pro- 
visions can be made, and we seek the type of leadership in these three 
echelons of government that will do these essential tasks, certainly 
in the interest of the general public and the people of our Nation. 

You have been very patient, gentlemen, and I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of covering these various recommendations. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. You certainly 
have given us a very thorough and well- ‘prepared statement. Yours 
is the voice of experience, not only as the mayor of a great city, a great 
metropolitan area, but also as a former president ‘of the American 
Municipal Association. In your latter role, I am confident that you 
became familiar with the problems of urban areas throughout the 
country. 

For the benefit of others who might be here to testify, I would like 
to say for clarification that Mayor Morrison has been commenting 
on the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission as summarized 
by the Budget Bureau at our request. Some people have had difficulty 
differentiating between the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee of the Congress, and the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, which is known as the Kestnbaum Commission. 

Mayor Morri ison, I note that you registered approval of the Kestn- 
baum Commission’s recommendation that there be a staff agency in 
the executive branch of the Federal Government for overall attention 
to problems of interlevel relationships. 

The President, earlier this year I believe, appointed a deputy assist- 
ant for intergovernmental relations. In your judgment, does this 
new office serve the purpose that you have in mind ? 

Mayor Morrison. I don’t believe it does. It just believe that the 
question of urban affairs is of such great importance that I sincerely 
believe that a Cabinet post would rot be excessive in standing, stature, 
and prestige for it. 

It certainly is as important as the Interior Department, which deals 
with the public developments of our country, and other internal af- 
fairs. I know it is as important as other Cabinet posts as well, and is 
becoming more and more important today, as we live closer and closer 
together. 
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Basically, we mayors and local officials have consistently recom- 
mended a Cabinet post of urban affairs or local governmental affairs, 
actually it could be local affairs, because the urban areas, plus your 
parishes, could be included in a local governmental affairs Cabinet post. 

By the same token, we would recommend an elimination of let’s 
say a Cabinet post, if it has that status of the civil defense, and placing 
that where it properly belongs, we feel in the Defense Department. 

So we would add one and subtract one, so to speak, in our summary. 
I don’t believe just this appointment of a deputy as of now—it may 
develop into something—but it doesn’t strike a bell with me. I know 
very little about it and hear very little of it. I think if we took the 
leadership in our country and set up a cabinet post and gave the same 
prestige and standing, it would be certainly a very important step in 
getting this question of the municipal problem before the Congress 
and before the Nation at all times. 

Mr. Founratrn. In that connection, I might ask whether you have 
had any occasion to seek information or assistance from this new 
staff office in the executive branch ? 

Mayor Morrison. No, we have not, yet. Incidentally, the American 
Municipal Association is meeting in convention 2 weeks from now at 
San Francisco, and I believe this is on the agenda. 

I know it is on the agenda. I am sure it will come up for consider- 
able discussion when all the mayors meet there in San Francisco on 
the 30th of November. 

Mr. Founrarn. Earlier in your testimony you stated that there are 
problems which should be handled directly between Washington and 
urban areas. We have had quite a bit of testimony to that effect. I 
think you covered it generally, but what specific problems do you have 
in mind that should be handled directly ? 

Mayor Morrison. I named a few that I think ought to be maintained 
continuously through the State—highways, public works, and things 
of that kind. Aviation is one in particular. Civil defense is another 
where we do not say bypass the State, we say simultaneous contact with 
State and Federal Government. 

Aviation, of necessity, has been a city-Federal proposition with very 
little participation by the State. Frequently, and I don’t say this with 
any reflection on our State government—frequently you have a lack of 
interest in these municipal affairs, because there is somebody else 
directly handling these affairs, local councils, and the mayors, and 
so the interest of the governor and the legislature of necessity goes into 
the other vacuum, namely, the rural affairs. 

They devote a lot of their time and attention and thinking along 
those lines, and so it is a question of the custom and what exists today. 

When you sometimes require that you have to proceed through the 
State, you add another echelon that slows down the activity and makes 
less efficient the performance of the task. 

I don’t want to take away any of the autonomy of the State, but 
these are the things generally speaking that the State cares very 
little about. 

Mr. Founratn. You also referred to there being constitutional and 
other legal restrictions on municipalities. 

In your opinion, are urban communities now prevented from assum- 
ing responsibilities which they would like to undertake because of leg- 
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islative and constitutional provisions which restrict their ability to 
raise revenues ? 

Mayor Morrison. Yes; that is very true in Louisiana. Less true 
than it was a few yearsago. Weare getting some degree of home rule 
now, but we did not have this home rule a few years ago. 

There are still many restrictions. We have to go to Baton Rouge 
for the authority, for example, to issue revenue bonds for water and 
sewage improvements, which is normally something which is self- 
liquidating projects, finance ourselves, sell the bonds without any 
participation by the State. 

But we have to go to Baton Rouge to get legislative authority. We 
also have to get a constitution member pass. They have the entire 
population of the State to vote on whether they are going to permit 
New Orleans to have its own self-liquidating ‘project. This is one 
example, aa there are many. 

Now, as I said in this prepared statement, this is a question that the 
advice of the Federal Government would be pertinent on, but it is a 
question that has to be solved in the State House, where there must be 
amendments in our State constitutions to accomplish this. The passage 
of a congressional act, I do not believe, would alter that. But a 
recommendation of the Congress, and a Federal agency or commission, 
would certainly give a lot of “strength to cities that are tr ying to assume 
this responsibility, get this home Tule, amend their charter so they can 
be as autonomous as possible, stand on their own two feet as much 
as they possibly can, and that, I think, is a very basic essential. 

Now, we have come from about the worst situation to one of the 
best. in a short period of years. We had to get very bad before anybody 
wanted todoanything about it. We had no home rule here, and we were 
just a pawn of the legislature, that they could strike us down at any 
time, take our money away, add expenses that they would not pay that 
we would pay, and now we have a home-rule charter since 1954 which 
we think isa model. That gives us, let’s say, 80 pere ent of the autonomy 
which we need. But we still have to go back with our hand out to get 
authority to do things that do not cost the State any money. 

Just these various things, traditionally imbedded in the law that 
take away from us the freedom of action we need to finance our cities 
and doa job. 

Mr. Fountarn. I take it from your testimony that you feel your 
State constitution needs overhauling ? 

Mayor Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Founrarn. I have read that the Louisiana State constitution 
has an estimated length of 184,000 words and that some 326 amend- 
ments have been adopted. 

What, in your judgment, are the possibilities of an appropriate 
revision of your State constitution ? 

Mayor Morrison. I think that the possibilities are better as the 
time goes by because the cities are having a greater voice, a greater 
power politically, I would say, where we are being listened to a little 
more than we used to be. 

But again, it is a selling job. It isa job of correction of existing 
conditions, and I say although it is a State-city proposition, an agency 
which deals with the three echelons would be, of course, appropriate 
in recommending that these restrictions be eliminated and give the 
municipalities more of this autonomy that we think is necessary. 
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Mr. Fountain. Have you had any recent reapportionment giving 
the cities greater representation ? 

Mayor Morrison. We have not. That is such a controversial ques- 
tion that frequently we are defeated before we start, because the rep- 
resentation is weighted in favor of the rural areas, and you have to 
amend the constitution by a two-thirds vote of the two houses of the 
legislature, plus a vote by the people, and, in effect, you would be 
taking away something that exists. So it is very difficult. 

The only change we have had is that we have had 2 more Members 
of the House of Representatives added by amendment, 1 in Baton 
Rouge and 1 in Jefferson Parish, where they were so far out of bal- 
ance—Jefferson Parish is our next adjoining parish. In fact, it is 
only 214 miles from where we are sitting—it comes that close to the 
city limits. Jefferson now has about 175,000 people, and had at one 
time only 1 Representative. Some parishes in Louisiana had three 
that were one-third the size of Jefferson Parish. Now Jefferson has 
two. 

Mr. Fountain. I might add that the subject of reapportionment is 
highly controversial everywhere, not just in the State of Louisiana. 

Mayor Morrison. Incidentally, we have a gimmick in our charter, 
Mr. Chairman, that says this: On the new charter they foresee the 
question of reapportionment, even on a city basis, being very contro- 
versial, so we are required, each 10 years, by the charter, to reappor- 
tion, and if we fail to reapportion the charter provides that no city 
official will be paid, and so I think we will be constantly reapportion- 
ing in the city limits. 

That is in the constitution, or in the charter of the city, that we pay 
the mayor and the city council members, that the pay is stopped when 
we fail to reapportion. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. It would apply to Congress, too, I expect; there will 
be a reapportionment in Congress in the next 4 years. It is going to 
be critical, too. 

Mr. Fountarn. I have a number of other questions, but to be sure 
my colleagues have an opportunity I am going to yield tothem. I will 
yield to Mr. May at this time, since one Democrat has already been 
heard from. 

Mayor Morrison. Right. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that I did not talk earlier when you were expressing 
felicitations to the city of New Orleans, but I ae a very pleasant 
experience down here myself about 3 years ago when I had the honor 
of presenting a $100,000 check at the Sugar Bowl game for the Olym- 
pic fund on behalf of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, which was 
shown in Life magazine, and I might say the hospitality which we had 
at that time was wonderful. So it is nice to be back. 

I have a series of questions here, Mr. Mayor. After your very com- 
= statement, there is not too much that would be or could be added, 

am sure, but I would like to know what is the tax rate in New 
Orleans, and how do you apply it? 

Mayor Morrison. It is about a 38-mill net tax. I say “net,” because 
we have certain millage that is levied on an 85-percent basis. In other 
words, there is a 15-percent rebate back to the taxpayer, just arbitrary, 
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set in the depression era, and it has never been taken away. So 38 
mills is the parish and city combined. 

Mr. May. Do you feel that you are up to your tax limit? I mean, 
would it be fairly hard to raise any additional taxes at this time? 

Mayor Morrtson. Yes. As a matter of fact, the 38 mills real- 
estate tax is not the best source of income for this municipality. 
Real estate is getting to be of lesser and lesser importance from the 
source of revenue, because assessments do not go up appreciably, and 
there are so many exemptions that are created by legislative act that 
when you finally wind up you are getting so much less, relatively 
speaking, out of your real estate and ad valorem tax. Where we get 
our greatest increases is on the excise, sales, beverages, and things of 
that kind. Where real estate used to be 90 percent of our revenue, 
it is now about 18 percent of our revenue. 

I am sorry. My chief administrative officer says 16 percent. You 
have so many exemptions. You have the homestead exemption, you 
have the veterans exemption, you now have the Korean veteran ex- 
emptions. These are $5,000 exemptions. You also have the fact that 
assessments generally are not raised. Nobody wants to suggest it 
either. 

Mr. May. We have come across that before, Mr. Mayor. 

One problem, though, that we have noted was especially the differ- 
ence between Boston and New York, where the Boston mayor, Mayor 
Hynes, testified as to its complete inability almost, due to the city 
boundaries hemming him in as far as any further tax revenue was 
concerned. He was at a tremendous loss as to how to solve this 
problem. 

Mayor Wagner was a little better off, as you can guess, in New 
York with increased revenues coming in all the time with new build- 
ings. Where would New Orleans fit in that scheme of things? 

Mayor Morrison. We would not be as bad as Boston, I do not 
think, on that subject, because Boston does have—Boston and Cleve- 
land particularly have such a small percentage, relatively speaking, 
of the metropolitan area within their city limits. We run about 70-30 
here. We run about 70 percent in the city limits and about 30 percent 
outside. 

I would think Boston would be more like 50-50. We did attempt, 
Mr. May, a means of getting a contribution out of the dwellers in the 
metropolitan area outside of our city. The press and the merchants 
here defeated us on it, and went to Baton Rouge and got the State 
to pass a prohibition against us doing this. We are collecting this 
sum of money now, but we lose it on the first of the year. 

It represents a million dollars a year to us. In effect, we had re- 
moved an exemption that existed. The man in Jefferson Parish that 
trades on Canal Street gets an exemption today in his sales tax, and 
in some commodities, like automobiles, it got to be a question of more 
exemptions than really were justified. They would make shipments, 
deliveries to places just outside of the city limits to beat the city sales 
tax. There has been a big hole in our city sales tax collections. So 
we passed a law last year at this time—it has run for a year—elimi- 
nating the exemption, just anybody that buys anywhere, you just pay 
your sales tax where you buy. Jefferson has a sales tax anyway. So: 
it is simpler, whether it is a credit sale, cash sale, delivery in Jefferson. 
or delivery here, you still pay the 1 penny. 
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The newspapers were unanimous against us on it, much to their 
discredit, I might say. They are sitting here in front of me—much to 
their discredit as real civic-minded Orleans, I will put it that way. 

Of course, there is a little pressure that comes from the merchants 
who advertise in the paper, if you get what I mean. So my plea to 
the press fell on deaf ears, but the advertisers got a lot of attention. 
So the press combined with our political opponents and repealed or 
prohibited the city, effective the first of the year, getting this money. 

To me it is morally unfair. These people that live 21% miles from 
the central business district can come in here and use our streets and 
use every facility we have, and pay nothing. They do not get a city 
brake tag, yet their car is in our city. It is very seldom in the parish. 

Mr. May. This, of course, is a problem we have run into in several 
other places. We are looking forward to getting to Dade County, 
and Miami, to see how they solve the problem. 

Mayor Morrison. Mr. May, let me say this: We get no sales tax, 
no brake tag inspection tax or fee. We get no real estate tax, no per- 
sonal property tax, yet everything we build has to be built not for the 
70 percent, it has to be built for the 100 percent. 

The streets have to be widened, the lighting has to be provided. 
Our one attempt to get one little bit of contribution from these people 
who live on the Galante has been frustrated by the State legislature. 

Mr. May. What is the population of New Orleans, and what is the 
population of the area surrounding New Orleans ? 

Mayor Morrison. A mayor is a bad man to ask that, as they all 
exaggerate. But I will try to be accurate. My best estimate at this 
time would be our city limits would be approximately 700,000, our 
metropolitan area about 900,000. 

Mr. May. Has there been any study or effort made such as in Dade 
County, Fla., to incorporate this into a metropolitan area government 
type? 
gm Morrison. I am familiar with that problem. I got both 
sides of the question when I was in Miami, the pro and the con. It is 
bound to have a lot of assets. Unfortunately, we are in 3 or 4 parishes, 
we call them here. Dade County is one county with a lot of munici- 
palities. That is simpler to do in a legal way, but here you have the 
parish of Jefferson, or the county of Jefferson, as you call it, the county 
of Orleans—the city and county are one and the same—and St. Ber- 
nard on the down-river side is a separate parish. We would have to 
change the boundaries if anything were to be done by constitutional 
amendment. I believe the only way we can do something similar to 
Dade County is to set up a metropolitan area planning group. But 
to go in and set up a so-called aera over the three parishes, 
I believe, would + resisted on the ground that the local officials would 
feel that their rights and so forth would be interfered with. 

If we could just get some kind of compelling planning, and that is 
why I recommended today that if the United States Government, 
which makes grants for specific buildings and projects, would make 
grants for area planning, once you do an area plan and you show the 
public the great assets of it, then there is no difficulty by public desire 
getting the local officials to cooperate and carry out this plan. But 
frankly, we have been hitting a very bad situation here where we have 
had 4 or 5 bad examples, Palmetto Street overpass wound up at a dead 
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end at the parish line, Metciria Road is four lanes; it hits the parish 
road; it goes two ways. These things could be solved, not by com- 
pulsion; I am not here to recommend there be some superbody that 
compels Jefferson to do this or that, but if you had this inducement 
of Federal assistance, then you would get a plan. 

I think the political figures would follow the plan for mutual benefit. 

Mr. May. That certainly is a most difficult area; there is no question 
about that. We gathered from some testimony we had that it is going 
to come in some form or another, and eventually most of the people 
will realize it, although it is a difficult thing to plan with all the differ- 
ent governments involved there is no doubt about that. 

You mentioned urban renewal, which leads me into another question. 
In this redevelopment that you had in New Orleans here, this building, 
and so forth, what part of that was federally sponsored ? 

Mayor Morrison. This is not in the act of 1949. This is 100 percent 
a city project. 

Mr. May. That is what I thought. 

Mayor Morrison. We did get our original planning funds for the 
city center; and the union station development was a United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, railroad, State, and city participation there. 

Our overpasses and underpasses and so on, but the so-called urban 
redevelopment in the downtown area has not been activated. We have 
two means of curing our cancer disease, so to speak. One is through 
the areas that are completely gone, through Federal public housing, 
which is the building of the Federal Public Housing, local agency, 
but insurance from the United States Government which makes it 
possible to sell the bonds. 

The other is a device for which we have been cited and given a na- 
tional award, and that is the housing improvement work here where 
we, by the strict enforcement of a minimum housing standards law— 
this is not expropriation, this is not the title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 which is the urban redevelopment. This is a local program of 
housing improvement administered by the city government. 

I would like to just give you a few figures on this subject. When 
we made the housing survey of 1949, we had 42,000 substandard dwell- 
ings. We have eliminated, through Federal public housing, approxi- 
mately 9,000. We have eliminated—that is, complete slum clearance, 
complete demolition and rebuilding public housing—we have elimi- 
nated approximately 2,000 units through the public-works program 
of the city, such as the civic center, the union station, and so on, and 
we have changed from substandard to standard approximately 15,000 
units. 

So that makes a total of 26,000 hacked out of the original 42. 
We have held the line against any additional blight by the enforce- 
ment of very strict minimum housing standards. But we take these 
areas selected by the planning commission and we send as many as 
50 or 60 technical inspectors on the plumbing, the fire prevention, 
the electrical, and so forth, and they give each property owner that is 
deficient an itemized list of the things that he must do. This is accom- 
panied by our big public relations program of mass meetings, of 
discussions, and so forth, so that they are prepared to do this volun- 
tarily. Ninety-six to ninety-seven percent of the property owners 
carry out this work. They get an FHA loan for it, and we have a 
small percentage that we have to take action in the courts against. 
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This program—it might be interesting to a Republican, particu- 
larly, I assume your introduction made you a Republican—it might 
be interesting to you to know that we have in 3 years cleared more 
substandard units by this free-enterprise program, without Federal 
subsidy, effective, practical public relations, and enforcing programs, 
than we have by the total combined programs of the Federal public 
housing covering a period of 15 years. 

In 3 years we have done 15,000 units as against the 9,000 units in 
the period of almost 15 years, and this is a very effective program. It 
also means more construction. People are painting and fixing up; 
they probably never would have done that before, because they are 
required to. 

Mr. May. This is very interesting, Mayor. We have had so many 
other mayors testify they need more Federal help all the way down 
the line. 

Do you think other cities could follow your idea ? 

Mayor Morrison. We have set ourselves up as a model in that re- 
gard. The National Home Builders gave us the national award for 
this particular work. As I say, it is a 95 percent public relations 
project. 

We couldn’t possibly go in and enforce—that is, physically bring 
all these people to court. It would be beyond our capacity, our courts, 
and all, but when you get 95 or 96 percent out of the way voluntarily, 
then you have got a figure of people that you can properly process 
with the courts. You always have those people that are not inter- 
ested in anything you are doing. They are just against it, period. 

So I believe this program, if properly handled—and it has to have 
the full backing of the community—can produce more cure for this 
disease of cancer—that is the third disease I was talking about, that 
grows and blights the cities—than perhaps anything you could do on 
the Federal level. 

I like the idea of standing on your own two feet and doing your 
job, and not just eternally begging. 

Mr. May. I was very interested in hearing you say that at many 
points in your talk. One thing perhaps here I could wind up is a 
question I could ask several others. 

You mentioned you would like to see the programs in the Govern- 
ment kept as close to the people as possible, as you do here in the 
city of New Orleans. 

If we do get into this area, which is most controversial, of where 
the Federal Government should give up some of these programs, and 
where the State or municipal governments such as in your case take 
them over, many of the programs you indicated you would like to 
see continued, such as the urban renewal, highways, education, air- 
ports, civil defense, and other things like that. “As you probably 
know, the President’s Commission, formed after the Governors’ Con- 
ference speech at Williamsburg has recommended that the Federal 
functions might be shifted to the States in areas such as old-age 
assistance, school-lunch programs, vocational education, national dis- 
aster relief, water pollution, school construction, and other small 
stimulative grants. 

The Commission also, including the bipartisan group, as you know, 
thought it might be possible in view of releasing some of these func- 
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tions to the States, the taxes might be revoked or surrendered to the 
States in some of the areas you mentioned. Also telephone service, 
nightclubs, club dues, and things like that. 

How did you feel would be the best way to come to the conclusion 
on all this? 

Mayor Morrison. Well, I realize that the President was saying 
something that made music to the ears of the governors, but I am 
just wondering if these revenues were canceled by the United States 
Government, whether it would filter its way down to the third echelon, 
namely, the cities. That isthe fear I have. 

The State of Louisiana now has—Governor Jones was Governor 
from 1940 to 1944. He will tell you that the State revenue then- 
that is not very long ago—was $100 million a year. The State of 
Louisiana now receives $650 million a year. Normally that is a 
greater amount of the tax dollar than the State generally would have. 
So Louisiana is pretty well fortified in that category. 

What happens is, when you get down into the municipalities, we 
are all just seratching the bottom. New Orleans has a revenue of 
about $30 million, and yet we have a little better than a fourth of 
the people in the State. 

So you can see the matter is out of proportion. My fear of what 
the President said is that you would preempt these revenues, the 
State would pick them up and the municipality may never get any, 
or just a very little of it. 

This makes your problem even more complicated, I realize that, 
but I am just trying to give you an honest answer. You may still 
have a committee back here saying, “What have you done for the 
cities ?” 

Mr. May. I may say you have company in that observation among 
others who testified. I think that is all for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. May. 

Mr. Brooks ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, it is even ing I have some ques- 
tions to ask the mayor of New Orleans. do not want to overstep 
the bounds of time. Is it your idea to¢ ea until we have finished / 

Mr. Founrarn. Well, I would say another half hour. 

Mr. Brooxs. Allright. I want to say for the record that the mayor 
of New Orleans has taken over a government here that through the 
years has not entirely met the needs of the community, and he has made 
it work. He has made it work by giving vigorous activity in local 
authorities, local powers, and he has ‘made it work by his courage and 
daring approach at times to the problems of municipalities. 

I am very much impressed by the statement he made, not only with 
reference to the comments by the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, but also his independent comments. I am especially in- 
trigued by his reference to a proposed department of urban affairs. 
I have heard that mentioned, but the way the m: yor puts it there, it 
seems to have considerable merit. 

I am going to ask you this, Mr. Mayor, because IT know of all the 
people in Louisiana that have studied’ this, you perhaps have put in 
more time than anyone else in studying these problems that you want 
to solve, and you feel that the depar tment of urban affairs could solve 
a good many of these problems. 
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It would be by cooperation on an equal basis between State, Federal, 
and municipal—would you include parochial too, or county agencies ¢ 
Mayor Morrison. Yes, I would. I mentioned, in fact, urban affairs 
is not the best title, although we mayors have been saying this. It 
would be better to have that title local governmental affairs, which 
would include the two echelons, the parish or the county in the other 

States, and the municipality. 

For example, Jefferson Parish here is really a municipality, more 
than it isa parish. It just adopted a new form of government a few 
days ago, which is practically similar to the city council. They will 
have a vice president and seven members, which is exactly the number 
we have for our city council. 

It is a parish, or county, as you call it, so it would be county and 
municipal. 

Mr. Brooxs. That department would work on a cooperative basis 
inquiring as to the needs and desires of the localities in trying to 
cooperate so as to make the entire government work. 

Mayor Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I think there is a real need of that. You would put 
in defense activities in that too, would you ? 

Mayor Morrison. Mr. Brooks, I was suggesting that the present 
civil defense, we call it—I just said call it home defense, which is a 
little simpler and more descriptive—and that that be a part of the 
existing Defense Department, taken out of the category. I think the 
gentleman who runs that office now has a Cabinet post. It is an inde- 
pendent status of some kind. Anyway, he reports directly to the 
President; whether he is actually a member of the Cabinet or not is 
another question. 

You take him out of the independent status, put him in the Defense 
Department, so you eliminate let’s say one independent Cabinet office, 
put that in the Defense Department having the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and home defense, then you have the entire defense picture in 
one Cabinet office. 

I would say that since you are probably saving one, you would add 
another, which would be this Cabinet post, the Secretary of Local 
Governmental A ffairs. 

I believe the question has propelled itself to one of such importance 
that it could stand on the same level as the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and other Cabinet posts. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it would have tremendous importance, and 
I am inquiring in my own mind as to how you could give enough 
authority and importance to the present setup there by the appoint- 
ment of a representative which the President has done to cover the 
entire field. 

As you know, we have problems locally that have caused friction 
when they should not have caused friction. We have them all around 
us throughout our section of the State, and throughout the country, 
now inquiring into why government cannot function better on a Na- 
tional level, on a State level, and on a local level. 

Mayor Morrison. Mr. Brooks, I think one of the biggest assets 
that would come out of such a department, and as I think of the 
others, you have health, education, welfare, you have commerce, you 
have agriculture, you have interior—the biggest asset that will come 
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out of this is actual saving. I believe such a department, working 
effectively, would be able to eliminate a great amount of overlapping 
expense. Whatever you save in overlapping expense is an asset and 
a saving to the taxpayer. . 

Mr. Brooks. Then in line with your suggestion regarding the area 
planning, and also a permanent advisory board, such an arrangement 
would provide for whole regions rather than for municipalities. 

Mayor Morrison. Correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. The trouble now is, your planning boards would be 
set up in the municipality, and you can’t reach out into a region. 

Where I come from in northwest Louisiana, for instance, we are 
near the State border. It does seem to me there should be provisions 
to reach out into Texas and up into Arkansas where it is necessary 
to plan for an entire region, even if it is in three States. 

Mayor Morrison. New York has to do that with New Jersey. 

Mr. Brooks. A great many of the cities have that problem. A 
grant-in-aid for planning on a regional basis might be very helpful. 
Have you any figures about how much you have in mind this might 
cost the United States on that basis? 

Mayor Morrison. No; I don’t, but I say say this: Planning is, 
relatively speaking, much cheaper. It is only a small percentage 
of the cost of construction, but it is that beginning expense. It is 
always hard to get somebody to come up with it. I don’t think 
planning represents over 5 or 6 percent of the cost of the actual con- 
struction. 

Mr. Brooxs. In some cases it is recoverable by the United States. 

Mayor Morrison. It is recoverable. 

Mr. Brooks. In that case, it would not represent any cost at all. 

Mayor Morrison. All you would lose would be your interest. In 
other words, at the present time these grants that we get for planning, 
the interest is not paid on them. In other words, we get the loan, so 
to speak, free of interest. 

So during that period, until we get construction started, we do not 
have to pay interest, which is a saving to us and makes it very attrac- 
tive, plus the fact that it gets us started. 

Mr. Brooxs. For instance, in the Red River Valley—you could apply 
the same thing to the Mississippi Valley, and any other valley—you 
could have a better coordinated planning program for the whole valley 
area ; is that not true? 

Mayor Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, you in the Mississippi Valley might plan 
in cooperation with the State of Mississippi, through the United States, 
an orderly development of the resources of this area, even though it 
covers two States. 

Mayor Morrison. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you—you are president of the National 
Reserve Officers’ Association, and I want to say the most active presi- 
dent we have had in a long time. 

Mayor Morrison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Your suggestions regarding the civil defense are very 
important tome. I think we have to do something with civil defense 
to make it work more actively and more aggressively. 
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Do you want to amplify what you had to say in reference to placing 
that in the Defense Department? Would you put that in a separate 
department and make four departments of the Defense Department ? 

Mayor Morrison. You see, at the present time you have a Depart- 
ment of the Army, a Department of the Navy, a Department of the 
Air Force. Then this little so-called stepchild of civil defense, he is 
off by himself as an independent agency, reporting direct to the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Brooks. And it has been kicked around a good deal. 

Mr. Morrison. It has been kicked around a good deal. Everybody 
talks in favor of civil defense and says how much we need to do this, 
that, and the other, but when he actually tries to spend money for it, 
or try to get a program going, there is always something more impor- 
tant. They say maybe disaster will not come our way. 

What we spend there is outlay that we cannot see back on the table 
again. There is hesitation on the part of people locally. If you have 
5 or 6 needs, and 4 of them are critical and immediate, for the exten- 
sion of water, sewer lines, the paving of the street, then you have an 
appropriation here for civil defense, that is going to prepare you for 
disaster, you say, “Maybe we won’t have a disaster,” or “Maybe some- 
body else will come and pick up the bill,” so we will spend our money 
for these essential services. 

I believe civil defense has been kicked around. It has connotations 
with the public. Well, O. K., we are interested. But only when the 
situation gets serious. 

I think perhaps there is a renewed interest now in civil defense since 
the launching of the space objects. People are getting more concerned. 
The volunteer interest is greater, and so on. 

But to me, if we are going to be realistic in this world we live in, 
I think the Defense Secretary, who has one of the biggest jobs in the 
world today—if he has the total job of not only the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the uniformed services, but he has a job of home defense, 
the defense of this homeland of ours, I believe that it is going to get 
greater status, although, legally speaking, he has to report through 
one more man to get to the President. 

Mr. Brooxs. But it is more in keeping with the theory there of civil 
defense. Of course, I prefer to call it something like survival defense, 
but your idea is a good one. 

You could warn the Defense Department. You would then bring 
out a more cooperative program all down the line. That is your 
trouble now. You do not have full cooperation all up and down the 
line in civil defense. 

So you have had inadequate development. It seems to me too that 
would have its effect. In New England we might find, from a mili- 
tary viewpoint, it is more of an exposed target. Therefore, civil de- 
fense expenses and activity ought to be heightened in that part of 
the country rather than in another section, say, in the Middle West. 

The United States Government, cooperating with the localities, 
could emphasize those areas where civil defense is of extreme impor- 
tance tothe Nation. That is along your line, isn’t it? 

Mayor Morrison. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. There is one other thing I want to ask you, and that 
is in reference to the establishment of rural highway rights-of-way 
and also rights-of-way for roads and streets. 
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You stated Congressman Hébert, my colleague, who is always frank 
in his views, and very able too, made a Fourth of July speech regard- 
ing the attitude of the Bureau of Public Roads in reference to some of 
these things, which speech was made over these microphones. 

I could make one along the same line, perhaps not on the Fourth 
of July, but on the fifth. 

But I do think this: There should be much more cooperation in ref- 
erence to the working out of the interstate highway system, the urban 
development of our highways through the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and through the localities. 

I would like to have your voice on this. I think, for instance, the 
question of damages paid to citizens who lost their homes or their busi- 
nesses or their properties should be fully explored, and there should 
be cooperation with the United States, the State and the city, in refer- 
ence to proper payment of damages. 

Have you thought about that 4 

Mayor Morrison. Yes, I have. In fact, I think there is provision 
for that. The only difficulty is, the public relations aspect, I do not 
think, is fully pursued, and so people are led to believe by various 
groups that their homes are going to be taken, they are not going to 
get adequate value, and the high prices of new homes, they will be 
short this, that and the other. 

We have to continuously, with our own projects, reassure, reassure, 
reassure, that you are going to get adequately paid. Every type of 
damage will be compensated to you. But there is this further 1item— 
and I do not even recommend it, because we have had to turn it down 
on our own projects—that is a man who does not get into the actual 
acquisition of right-of-way, but adjacent to it, like on the approach 
to the Mississippi Bridge. 

You take a right-of-way of 150 feet. You build your structure in 
there. You put this high structure over the homes of people who are 
just out of that perimeter. They say somebody is driving by and 
throws a whiskey botttle out of the car window to my house, into my 
yard, or hits my baby in the head, or something of that kind. I am 
not in the zone, so I do not get paid. These are the people that gave 
us the greatest amount of complaint. 

Mr. Brooxs. Those people have been seriously damaged. A man 
might have a place of business adjacent to the elevated highway which 
might seriously be affected. In fact, he might be put out of business. 

The reason [ am inquiring about that, the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States has adopted some very strong resolutions along 
that line. They take the attitude that through the rural sections 
where a man has built up a farm, there is no adequate appraisal of 
damages done by the United States when it takes a portion of a farm, 
perhaps the richest portion of the farm or perhaps a part of it that he 
has built up and developed for some particular purpose. If there is 
no adequate consideration of the elements of the damage in that 
particular field, similar situations will be available in cases of small- 
business men and landowners in urban as well as rural areas. 

Mayor Morrison. Pays 90 percent of the cost, too. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, and pays 90 percent of the cost. Then it is forced 
down through a community, often over tremendous opposition locally, 
and the reason for it is largely that the local people feel like there is 
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no proper consideration of damages when the roadway or the street 
or the expressway is built. 

Has that been your experience ? 

Mayor Morrison. That has been. Of course, the council, by a 6 to 1 
vote last July, entered a formal protest against the crosstown alter- 
nate, which is through Lakeview. However, in this meeting last week 
we corrected that and voted four to three in favor of continuing the 
” oject. We reversed—the council reversed itself. That was the oc- 

vasion Mr. Hébert appeared here to speak about. 

I have no fault to find with the plan. I think engineeringly they 
picked the right-of-way which would do the least amount of “dam: age 
and be the most efficient highway. I do not find fault with their selec- 
tion. I make a suggestion on the public relations, that they could 
have handled these groups and given the right assurance and proper 
notice. 

[ understand people are out with these mechanical devices meas- 
uring, without notice, out in an area, and everybody says, “Oh, my 
gosh, what is going to happen?” The fever goes all around the neigh- 
borhood. “They are going to take our homes. » 

I think specifying ex: ctly where it is going to go, what it is going 
to look like, who is going to be involv ed. and with proper notice and 
attention—that is where I think the city, the local community can 
help. We have to have the highway, we ‘know we cannot say “Don’t 
bring the highway here.” That would be a colossal error because 
that is vital to your existence, that is, your communications. 

So they are great assets, if you take the liabilities involved and mini- 
mize them to the greatest extent, I think, with local assistance and 
cooperation 

Mr. Brooks. I would think, too, such a setup would provide more 
adequately for the needs of national defense. I think in planning 
many of these expressways throughout the country that national de- 
fense needs have been overlooked in too many instances. 

I am told, “Well, it is local pressure.” But there is nothing that 
should, in communications, supersede the vital needs of natioanl de- 
fense. I think with a better coordinated setup down the line, as you 
suggest, perhaps we would be in better shape there. 

Now, you suggest something else that causes this to come to my 
mind: The criteria of the requirements for a roadway, an expressway, 
an interstate highway, should be a matter of full cooperation on the 
part of the United States and local officials, so that no more than what 
is needed will be taken in these great cities. 

Now, it seemed to me—I have been studying the requirements of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in reference to expressways through the 
cities—sometimes they are proceeding on a champagne- like basis. 
They want to take far more property out of the city than is needed. If 
you had more local cooperation between the Federal and the State, and 
the city, you would not run into that sort of situation. They are inflex- 
ible in their needs, regardless of the values. What do you think of 
that? 

Mayor Morrison. That is very practical and sound. Sometimes the 
technical side just says we want this, and the price gets quite high. 
That is the one place where we have altered our consolidation plan, 
which involved building of some fine new roadways, we reduce the 
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amount of right-of-way, so we could save some businesses that nor- 
ae would be lost, particularly when you get into these cloverleaf 
ayouts. 

In your local roadways, around the cloverleaf areas, those can be, 
let’s say, compacted without any great loss to the structure, I think, 
in many cases. 

Mr. Brooxs. The reason I mentioned that is I have been informed 
that even though Congress provided last year for an enormous amount 
of money for interstate highway purposes, already the program, as 
estimated, far exceeds the total revenues that Congress expected to 
provide over the 13-year period. If that is the case, we have got to 
provide additional revenues for the entire program or extend the life 
of the tax more than 13 years, or provide the additional, and perhaps 
cut down the size of the program. Those are things we have to face. 
I don’t want to take too much time here, but I want to ask you one 
more thing before I quit. 

You referred to the areas in which the United States might surren- 
der its taxing power to the States or localities. Would you mind enu- 
merating those again ? 

Mayor Morrison. No, sir. That is amusement taxes, luxury 
items—amusement taxes and public admissions are the principal cate- 
gories or areas I mentioned. Since most of those assemblies are in 
municipalities, it would be of more direct aid to us perhaps than some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would not favor the United States going into the 
field of sales tax ? 

Mayor Morrison. Do yousay I would favor? 

Mr. Brooxs. Would not. 

Mayor Morrison. No; I would not favor that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, you have a 3-cent sales tax in New Orleans 
now. 

Mayor Morrison. We do, yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would add insult to injury, so to speak, if you 
added a sales tax over and above what we have. You would be against 
that, and so would I. 

Have you any thought whereby the Government could surrender 
these taxing powers and surrender them in favor of the localities? 
Is there any way we could do that? 

Mayor Morrison. That is why I selected taxes that are principally 
local. The amusement tax would apply mainly in the cities, as most 
of your amusements are there. 

Your admissions are in your general assemblies, or in your munici- 
palities likewise. The State normally would not have too much 
interest in such a tax. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the amount of money either that the Government 
raises by that means of taxation, is not a large amount, I might say. 

Mayor Morrtson. I do not think it is. Of course, I do not want 
to be inconsistent in recommending things that require more Federal 
money at the same time we are asking to give up taxes. That is fre 
quently what they ask us here at city hall todo. I do not want to be 
inconsistent. 

We are making these suggestions with regard to areas that can 
develop into a program, but I recognize the fact that the total recom- 
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mendations that mayors are making will mean more Federal appro- 
priations in this area. 

Mr. Brooks. What we are trying to do is provide more local govern- 
ment, where local government is feasible and possible and desirable; 
that is correct, is it not? 

Mayor Morrison. Yes, sir. 

As a matter of eo I have one further observation to make, and 
that is this: I do get a little traveling done. I try to size up people, 
generally speaking. I try to figure. out why, let’s say, we in this 
country have had such a wonderful economy and all the blessings 
of the good life, and yet people in other countries who have just as 
much ability—appear to h 1ave—as we have, basically, if you put an 
Englishman or a Frenchman next to an American, it would be very 
hard to tell the difference. 

Yet we have such a much better life in this country. TI try to go 
back to figure why and how. I think principally it is because of 
this great fact of liberty. The people of America have had the 
liberty not only governmentally, but the liberty of action, thought, 
and development, that has made this human being a little more 
important. 

We often cite in this connection—with the desire for more autonomy 
on the part of the cities, you give us the opportunity of standing on 
our own two feet and we will do a much better job. Perhaps assist 
the overall benefit to the Nation. 

This little item of liberty and independence is what made America 
creat, I believe. There is nothing basically any more superior in an 
American than there is an E nglishman, Frenchman, Italian, or any- 
body else. There is no more sense in our heads, and I don’t think 
there is any more devotion to duty and effort than these other people 
have. Yet we enjoy a much higher standard of living. We have a 
much finer country in which to ‘live, I think principally because we 
vive the human being the full potentials to develop himself. 

Mr. Brooxs. We can make our government work without giving 
up any portion of these liberties, can we not ? 

Mayor Morrison. That is right. When you start talking about 
these municipalities all over the country, if you can give them the 
liberty and responsibility, basically, if that thought underlies your 
decisions, I think vou will get a better job performed by the cities. 

They will get more for their money. The taxpayer will get a little 
more for his money, and a little better performance, than if we are tied 
in and restricted by this government or that government, and prin- 
cipally again, my main opposition is to the restrictions placed upon 
us by the States. 

Just bear in mind that overall idea of liberty and independence to 
do these things. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Mayor, Mr. May referred to some of the pro- 
posals which were being studied and considered by the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee. 

I have here a clipping from the November 16 edition of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, which says: 

To date the Action Committee— 
referring to the Joint Action Committee— 


has agreed to recommend the transfer of five Federal functions to the States: 
frants to abate water pollution, some disaster rehabilitation cost, some vocational 
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education programs, and certain responsibility in connection with the safety 
of atomic power reactors, and loans to facilitate urban renewal planning. 

What is your comment upon the latter recommendation, in partic- 
ular, as it relates to your city ? 

Mayor Morrison. I would think that that would be a beneficial move 
because I would think that the State government, in administering that 
program, would have a little better know ledge of how it should be car- 
ried out than the United States Government. 

Mr. Fountain. The urban renewal program ? 

Mayor Morrison. Right. I mean I am having to assume people, 
generally speaking, in State government are going to be as qualified 
as those in the Federal Government. Basic ally, it is getting it just 
one step closer to the actual performance. 

Mr. Fountary. Do you think the State of Louisiana would make 
loans available if such a transfer of functions and authority in con- 
nection with the urban renewal program were made ? 

Mayor Morrison. I would think so. If they were given that duty, 
I think they would carry it out. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you presently satisfied with the character of 
Federal ce in the urban renewal program 4 

Mayor Morrison. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you know of any way in which your city is ham- 
pered by Federal policies and procedures governing project activities ? 

Mayor Morrison. No, I donot. I have no complaint to offer in that 
field. In fact, the complaint is our own local complaint, where we 
have chosen not to participate in one of the programs offered by the 
Federal Government. That is a decision made here locally. That is 
our fault, not theirs. 

Mr. Fountain. Which program is that ? 

Mayor Morrison. That is a title I proposition. The decision was 
by the council they would not expropriate private property for re- 
construction or reuse under this title I of the 1949 act. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you agree with the basic philosophy expressed 
by a number of people, and certainly put into practice by the Federal 
Government, that States of above- average wealth have an obliga- 
tion to assist the poorer States in performing basic public services? 

Mayor Morrison. I think that 1s true. By the same token I think 
the city of New Orleans has an obligation to the people outside of our 
city, and we discharge that obligation. The revenues collected here 
do not all come back to New Orleans; they go to the poorer parishes 
in many cases. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, we all know that great alarm has been 
expressed by many people, and there is concern in the Congress, over 
the growth of the Federal grant-in-aid programs. There is a feeling 
on the part of many that we ought to have a termination date for 

many of these programs, that we do not thoroughly investigate the 
need, and that we do not thoroughly make a determination as to 
whether or not State and local governments can and should them- 
selves do the job. 

Along that line, I would like to ask you this question relating to the 
statement of a prominent political scientist. He has predicted that 
if present trends—he is referring to the growth of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s power and influence—continue for another quarter of a 
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century, the States may be left hollow shells, operating primarily as 
field districts of the Federal departments. 


Do you care to comment upon that prediction ? 


Mayor Morrison. I think that is a very extreme statement and I 
do not agree with it. 


Mr. Fountarn. Healsosaid: 


The future of the States rests not on constitutional protection, but on political 


and administrative decisions. Indeed, it rests in substantial measure on what 
the States do for themselves. 


Do you care to comment upon that statement ? 

Mayor Morrison. My whole thinking is along the line that I think 
as much as possible local autonomy should be vested in State and local 
governments because you get the additional asset of these people stand- 
ing on their own feet and “doing more for themselves than they would 
normally do if somebody was doing it for them. 

By the same token, nobody can live apart in this world. 

Distances are getting shorter every day and your problems are 
getting more intermixed. So you have to assume you are part and 
parcel | of the Nation, and you have to discharge your responsibility 
there too. 


Mr. Fountain. What is your opinion of the suggestion that Federal 
grants-in-aid ought to have a termination date? 


Mayor Morrison. I think that is = practical as a suggestion, a 
reasonable termination date could be set. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you adhere generally to the viewpoint that 
wherever it is possible to do so, where the Federal Government is 
participating in programs which traditionally have been State and 
local governmental programs or problems, that the responsibility for 
those programs should be transferred to the States ? 

Mayor Morrison. That depends on if the program—it is a practical 
suggestion in the individual case, but generally speaking I think the 
same old theory again of having the responsibility and freedom of 
action, they will do a little better job than if they don’t have it. 

Mr. Fountatn. I think the testimony thus far in our regional hear- 
ings indicates that regardless of the viewpoint expressed “by the wit- 
nesses—whether they approved or disapproved the present grant-in- 
aid programs—they expressed the feeling that if these programs are 
transferred to the States, adequate revenues must also be transferred 
with which to meet these problems and carry on these programs. Do 
you agree with that ? 

Mayor Morrison. I do agree with that; yes. 


Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton, staff counsel, has a few questions, Mr. 
Mayor. 
Mayor Morrison. All right. 


Mr. Naventron. Mayor, I believe you said the city of New Orleans 
has about one-fourth of the population of the State of Louisiana. 

Mayor Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Naveuton. Approximately what percentage of the State leg- 
islature represents the population of New Orleans ! , 

Mayor Morrison. Twenty percent. 

Mr. Naventon. In each house? 


Mayor Morrison. Right. It is a little less in the house now. It is 
about 19 percent. 
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Mr. Navueuton. So you are somewhat underrepresented, but the 
proportion is not great? 

Mayor Morrison. Six percent I would say. In some of the other 
municipal areas, it is much worse than we are, like Baton Rouge, 
probably in Shreveport, Lake Charles, those industrial areas would 
probably be a greater disproportion, I will put it that way. 

Mr. Navucuton. There is a disproportionate representation for some 
of the smaller parishes, as opposed to the larger parishes in various 
areas of the State? 

Mayor Morrison. Correct. 

Mr. Naucutron. What success have you had in obtaining from the 
legislature the powers you felt you needed to handle local programs? 

Mayor Morrison. We have had a fair degree of success in the most 
recent years. The first few years in city hall I had nothing but frustra- 
tion. 

Mr. Naveuton. Could you give us some idea of the manner in 
which you succeeded in accomplishing the degree of home rule that 
you have? 

Mayor Morrison. Well, as I mentioned, the circumstances had to 
be that we had about the worst form of government before we got to 
what we think today is the best form. It had to get very bad before 
it got better is the way it proceeded. 

There was an amendment to our charter, more or less rammed down 
our throats in 1948, which gerrymandered our council, made our 
form of government rather unworkable. The only reason we did 
work together was that we had political unity and elected practi- 
cally all of our ticket with one exception. So we are or were able 
to get just by agreement and political unity some degree of coordina- 
tion here. That was so bad that, well, we just focused attention on 
how unfair the representation was. 

For example, we had 5 districts that had 40 percent of the popu- 
lation, and we had 2 districts that had 60 percent. So the obvious 
idea was the mayor could get reelected maybe, and he could carry 
these big new districts that are very independent, but he would only 
have 2 councilmen and the mayor getting 60 percent of the votes. 
And then the small areas, the old traditional districts, he would lose 
that, so the government would be in the hands of the minority. This 
incensed the people to such a degree, we just threw the whole thing 
out. 

Mr. Naveuton. One of your problems then has been the manner 
in which the State legislature has set the districts, in which the rep- 
resentatives of the city itself 

Mayor Morrison. Correct. It was bad enough to begin with, but it 
was made worse by what we call the gerrymandering of the dis- 
tricts, to fit the 7 assessors—the 7 assessors are elected individually. 
The 7 districts of the council are the same as the assessors’ districts, 
which meant our district, with 5 percent of the people, had 1 vote on 
the council, whereas the third district downtown which had all the 
new growth with 40 percent of the people, had only 1 seat. 

So that got so far out of proportion it just demanded a correction. 
We just went the whole way and had a charter commission, did a 
scientific research on it, took the benefit of everybody’s advice, and 
corrected it. 
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Mr. Naveuton. I think you mentioned you placed a very effective 
device into action to insure reapportionment by tying it to the pay- 
ment of officials’ salaries. 


Mayor Morrison. The charter commission did that, I can’t take 
credit for that. 

Mr. Navucuton. You commented upon the importance of the prob- 
lems which have been emerging and have been with us and need solu- 
tion. 

Do you feel in connection with the Federal-State highway program, 
which is undergoing quite a great expansion at the present time, that 
sufficient consideration is being given to coordinating highway plan- 
ning and the problem of mass’ transportation, within the city of New 
Orleans, or other cities? 

Mayor Morrison. There is a very good suggestion that they ought 
to be—that is one more reason in addition to what I mentioned, public 
relations—but the problem of mass transit ought to be considered 
certainly in connection with the building of interstate highways 
through the communities. 


Mr. Naventon. You don’t think that is being done at the present 
time ? 

Mayor Morrison. I am not aware it is being done. It could be in 
their plans. It so happens there is an ideal plan in New Orleans, 
principally because in the physical way we have a 440-foot rail right- 
of-way that runs behind New Orleans, called the back belt. The 
highway is attaching itself for most of the distance to that rail 
right-of-way, which gives it a natural area to proceed along. 

So I do not know here that they have gotten into the mass transit 
proposition. The only place they get into trouble is when they go 
through Mr. Hébert’s district; where he lives they leave the railroad, 
and go north of it through a patch of very lovely homes. 

So long as they are close to the railroad they have no opposition, 
because there is a natural right-of-way of 450 feet, practically donated 
to the Government. So Iam not aware, I cannot answer whether they 
have planned mass transit, but they should plan mass transit in con- 
nection with the Interstate System. 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. What caused them to make that change, leaving the 
railroad ¢ 

Mayor Morrison. The congestion at Jefferson made it necessary. 
The Jefferson link and the Orleans link had to be married together. 
You see, the railroad moved on a spur into the union station project, 
and it left that back belt. 

There is no way to avoid it. That is the only fault in the plan. It 
runs about a mile through Lakeview. Outside of that it is really a 
very unique plan. I do not think they could put it anywhere else 
and do as little damage is what I am saying. 

Mr. Naveuton. One final question, Mr. Mayor. Is the use of 
civilian airports by military planes creating a problem in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mayor Morrison. It is not here, but I know it is in many places. 
We have three airports here. Fortunately our military is now being 
concentrated at Alvin Callendar airfield, which the city turned over 
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to the United States Government without cost. We donated that air- 
port, on their provision they were going to develop it as a major con- 
solidated Air Force-Navy flying field, Reserves and Regulars, so we 
got our military out of our commercial. 

Mr. Naventon. If it had not been for that step being taken 

Mayor Morrison. We would have had a very bad congestion. 

Mr. Naveuton. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. I might add, we are glad to have with us Miss Helen 
Boyer, a member of the staff of Congressman Hoffman, who is the 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and also an ex officio member of this subcommittee. 

We are glad to have her with us as his representative. Miss Boyer, 
do you have any questions you wish to ask ? 

Miss Boyrr. No. 

Mayor Morrison. Mr. Chairman, my chief administrative officer, 
who is my right hand and everything else, wishes to make a statement. 

If you do not mind, if you are finished with me, I have a luncheon 
speech I have to make, so with your permission I will excuse myself 
and let Mr. McGuire make the statement. 

Mr. Founrarn. You have been very gracious. You have been with 
us for quite a while, and we appreciate very much your giving us the 
benefit of your thinking. 

Mr. McGuire. This is an item I intended to suggest to the mayor 
he include in his statement, and I am sure if I had had the opportunity 
he would have included it. It concerns the area of atomic energy. 

I think there is a need for State governments and municipal gov- 
ernments to be better informed and to have certain standards that I 
think would have to come from Washington through the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, concerning the commercial and industrial use, as 
well as the transportation of fissionable materials, or radioactive iso- 
topes within the States and cities. I bring this to your attention be- 
cause I understand the national trucking industry right now is 
considering the transportation of live isotopes and other fissionable 
material, either for shipment overseas, or for industrial or commercial 
use. 

Now, that brings up the question to municipal officials, as to what 
standards, what controls, what regulations we in the city, as well as in 
the State, should require of the shippers, the trucklines, the railroads, 
perhaps the airlines, concerning the shipment of materials which in 
the event of an accident or a disaster could possibly contaminate an 
area. 

It is a question that we have been thinking about. For example, 
we do not permit the transportation across the city of New Orleans of 
ammonium nitrate which created the Texas City disaster. The law 
requires that be loaded outside of the port limits. 

Now, my question is this: Is there any way the Federal Government, 
through the Atomic Energy Commission, can make available to the 
cities and to the States, information and standards concerning require- 
ments that should be put into effect concerning shipment, as well as 
commercial, industrial, or governmental use of atomic energy mate- 
rials? 

It is a question that many cities are starting to think about today, 
and I have read that the Atomic Energy Commission is not sufficiently 
staffed to provide information and guidance to cities and States. So 
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I simply mention this to your committee as possiblly a new area of 
exploration on this question of intergovernmental relations. 

Mr. Founrarn. Has your city had eccasion to contact the Atomic 
Energy Commission in connection with this matter? 

Mr. McGuire. No, sir; we have not. This is our first contact we 
made on the subject. 

Mr. Founrarn. It might not hurt for you to make an inquiry 
directly of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

We, of course, would be very glad to supplement that by bringing 
your observation to their attention. 

Fortunately, Congressman Chet Holifield, of California, who is a 
member of this subcommittee and of the full Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, is a very active member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee in Congress. I am confident that he is very much inter- 
ested in this problem. I am sure he would be very glad to bring to the 
attention of that committee the observations which you have made. 
Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Naucuton. No. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGuire, did you identify yourself completely for the record ? 

Mr. McGutre. My name is D. R. McGuire, Jr., chief administrative 
officer, city of New Orleans. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

Before recessing, I would like to announce that the Honorable Sam 
Jones, former Governor of this State, and formerly a member of the 
Kestnbaum Commission, will be our first witness this afternoon. Mr. 
Breedlove, the executive secretary of the Louisiana Police Jury Asso- 
ciation will follow him. 

The committee stands recessed until 2: 30 this afternoon, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2: 30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Founrarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness this afternoon a very 
distinguished citizen of the State of Louisiana, the former Governor 
of Louisiana, and one of the members of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations—the Kestnbaum Commission, which was re- 
ferred to this morning—the Honorable Sam H. Jones. 


Governor, without further ado, we would be very glad to hear from 
you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAM HOUSTON JONES, MEMBER, COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, AND FORMER GOV- 
ERNOR, STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I think I should 
say my full name is Sam Houston Jones. I live at Lake Charles, La. 

I commenced my public career on the local level as a legal adviser 
toa small municipality in this State. <A little bit later on I went into 
the district attorney’s office where I became the legal adviser to five 
of our parishes and occupied that position for about 9 years. Then 
between the years 1940 and 1944 I served as Governor of this State. 
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I almost forgot to mention one thing which I sometimes like to 
forget, because you mentioned something about it this morning, and 
that is that I was a member of the constitutional convention of 1921 
that wrote that horrible example of a constitution. I have been 
ceeenan for it ever since. 

I hope I won’t be in the same position as a member of this Com- 
mission. 

I am reminded in that respect, Mr. Chairman, of a conversation 
some of us had about the formalities of presenting our Commission 
report to the President. ‘There were a good many suggestions as 
to how it should be done. Finally, somebody came up with an idea 
and, jokingly, said, “Let’s walk up to the White House gate together, 
throw it over the fence, and run.” 

I don’t think it is quite that bad. As a matter of fact, I think 
there are a lot of good things in it. 

I do think, with our chairman, that it is really the beginning rather 
than the end of a contemporary ‘study of the problem of intergovern- 
mental relations. 

I think we ought to take it in the background of history, that is, 
that this happens to have been the first official study of our Federal 
system since the Founding Fathers gave us our Constitution in 1787. 
So that for a period of 166 years officially we forgot to keep up to date 
and to study the problem of the new Federal system which was really 
something new in the field of government throughout the world. 

We really did undertake what I would classify as a mammoth 
undertaking. Because when you consider that another commission, 
that is, the Hoover Commission, or the Hoover Commissions, were 
occupied with the problem of the study of 1 branch of 1 level of 
government, and when you consider the period of time that was 
consumed in the study of that 1 branch of 1 level of government, and 
of the gigantic job that came out of it, it gives the public, I think, 
a better idea of what we were up against. 

Then when you come along and consider the fact that the Founding 
Fathers considered 2 levels of government, that is, the State and 
the National levels, whereas this Commission had the job of studying 
and reporting upon all branches of 3 levels of government. It was, 
in fact, a herculean job and one that covered a period in our history 
of nearly two centuries. So it is no wonder that Chairman Kestn- 
baum, in his letter of transmittal to the President and to the Con- 
gress said, “We are hopeful that this report will be regarded as the 
beginning rather than the end of a contemporary study of the subject 
of intergovernmental relations, that it will stimulate all levels of 
government to examine their respective responsibilities in a properly 
balanced Federal system.” 

Now, 
following your ex: vet proc edure een what led to this Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

There was a great hue and cry for a number of years prior to 
creation of our Commission about centr: alized gover nment and about 
States rights. When you consider that in the period of my lifetime 
the Federal budget went from $1 billion to $70 billion a year—when 
you consider the fact that grants-in-aid, which is one of the things 
we are here to discuss, rose from $3 million to $3 billion in the 50-year 
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period from 1901 to 1951, and I would judge it must be somewhere 
around $5 billion at the present time—and then when you consider 
that the local government decreased in importance in a period of 
25 years to the extent that it decreased in the taxes being consumed 
aaa spent by it from 50 percent of the total of the 3 levels down 
to 12 percent, it was rather alarming. 

Then also when we were confronted, as the Commission was at the 
very outset, with these decisions of our Supreme Court, Helvering v. 
Davis and others of the same tenor, which said in effect that Congress 
is now in a position to do almost anything, legally, that it cares to 
do, so long as it does it within the purport of the commerce and 
welfare clauses of the Constitution. We can understand, I believe, 
why it was the people became so alarmed. 

] think as we continue to study this problem, as the men and women 
on the Commission studied it, we have found a few answers, and at 
least the 25 members of this Commission came away with slightly 
different ideas to those that they went into the Commission with. 

The Commission had to realize that a lot of things had happened 
on the national level because of the change in conditions in this 
country. 

When the Founding Fathers wrote the Constitution in 1787, we had 
approximately 4 million population, and when we did our job we 
were approximately 160 million people. 

Back in the days of the Founding Fathers we had 19 people on 
the farm to every 1 in the town. When we did our work it was 6 
in the town to every 1 on the farm. We had literally changed, as 
Mayor Morrison indicated here this morning, from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy. 

We had changed from a debtor nation to a creditor nation. We 
had changed from a weak country, depending upon France’s army 
and England’s navy, into the world’s strongest military power, pre- 
pared, we hope, to defend approximately one-half of the world’s 
population. 

In the days of Washington, it was the carriage, the stage coach, 
the pony express, and the sailing vessel, and the same sort of trans- 
portation as existed in the days of the Caesars of old. We came to see, 
since the formation of our Constitution, the airplane, the steamboat, 
jet travel, atomic power, and the approach to space travel. 

All this brought changes in political thoughts and political ideas, 
and people in America have been changing ever since there was an 
America. 

Once we close our minds against change, then I think all hope is 
lost for this country. 

I have heard it said, oftentimes that Jefferson—who is one of my 
great political idols—died as an advocate of an agrarian democracy. 
I do not think a study of Jefferson’s ideas indicates that at all, be- 
cause he shifted over and became a champion, too, of the cause of 
the rights of mechanics and workers. So we found, in the work of 
our commission, that we had to change our Government with the 
changing times. 

We came out with the idea that we must adapt our political phi- 
losophy to changing needs, but that we need not depart from basic 
and what I think are immutable principles. 
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Now, there had been a tremendous impact on Government as a 
result of the tremendous growth in this country. In fact, there had 
been a massive growth of the National Government, great social de- 
mands were being made by the people, and the failure of the State 
governments to provide what the people wanted caused them to go 
to you. There simply isn’t any doubt about that, and I say that as 
a former governor, and I shall repeat later on that, I think one of 
the greatest defects, one of the greatest causes of the problems we 
now confront today was the failure of the States to measure up to 
their responsibilities for which they had legal authority to act. 

So we had this inevitable appeal to Central Government. We had 
this movement that was accentuated by the deplorable conditions of 
the depression during the early thirties. Considering all those things, 
the Commission labored long and I think diligently to try to arrive 
at a few conclusions that would be helpful to the President and to 
the Congress. 

We came to the conclusion and admit that a problem has been 
created by the decisions of the Supreme Court which you are con- 
fronted with as Members of the C ongress, and which the States are 
confronted with, and which the executive department of our Na- 
tional Government is confronted with. 

That is, that there are no longer any limitations on the power which 
the National Government may exercise, so long as such power is 
based on the welfare clause and the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. 

So we find this situation today, and it gives me a sense of pride to 
be able to discuss this with this congressional committee, because 
actually the Congress has replaced the Supreme Court as the pro- 
tector of States’ rights and of local governments against the encroach- 
ing centralization. In the Congress is the hope that our Federal sys- 
tem, as envisioned by the writers of our Constitution, will not be 
destroyed. 

I think, frankly, that Congress is making steps in that direction. 

One of the things that was considered very ; seriously by the political 
economists of the country was this idea that you can have three sepa- 
rate and distinct levels of Government, separate in every respect; 
but it doesn’t work out in practice. You can allocate, for instance, 
the financial authority among the three, the National shall have cer- 
tain taxing powers, the States shall have certain taxing powers, and 
the local governments shall have certain taxing powers, but that won’t 
work either. 

It sounds mighty fine. But when you sit down and analyze it, you 
ask yourself the question, “Who is going to do the allocating ?” 

Of course, the only government that governs all of us is the Na- 
tional Government, and so if the National Government is going to do 
the allocating, if we are going to advocate a thing of that kind, which 
we did not, then we would, indeed, have made the National Govern- 
ment the absolute czar over this country, and the ruler of all three 
levels of government. 

So we came to the inevitable conclusion that the only thing to do 

yas to leave the taxing powers as they are, with the exception that 
the States should clothe their own cre: atures, the county and munici- 


pal governments, with ample power to finance their own govern- 
mental functions and activities. 
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Another solution that we came up with, which I think you will 
find throughout the report of our Commission, is the idea that what 
we must do from a pr actical standpoint is to adopt the idea of cooper- 
ative federalism. This idea of cooperative federalism extends 
throughout the philosophy of the Commission. 

I shall defend the report of the Commission, but that does not mean 
that I agree with every phase of that report. When you get 25 people 
together, it is a pretty difficult thing to get all of them to agree on 
the same thing, but I would say this, ‘that Mr. Kestnbaum had | a won- 
derful way of causing people to agree. He simply kept you in session 
day and night until somebody, in , despers ition, said, “Well, let’s agree 
on something. * So that is the w ay the thing happened. 

This idea of cooperative federalism, I think, can be pretty well 
described by two things that have to do with agriculture. The one 
is the farm extension program, and the other is the soil conservation 
program. 

Our Commission liked the idea of the farm extension program 
because it did constitute cooperative federalism. The National Gov- 
ernment participated. The State government participated. And 
the counties participated. 

All of them had some “say,” whereas on the other hand, in the case 
of the soil conservation program, which was one of our roughest fights 
in the Commission, there was a direction of the entire program from 
the Central Government through their local committees and that sort 
of thing, but there was not the idea of cooperative federalism. So 
you w ill find in our report that we came out in favor of a program 
which would do a similar thing to the soil conservation program. 

I think the most that I could. say with reference to the report would 
be to hit just a few high spots and to give a few things that I think 
explain the report of the Commission. 

We did adopt a few guidelines for the future. We said, in the first 
place, that we should leave to private initiative all the functions that 
citizens can perform privately. 

We said, in the second place, we should use the local level of govern- 
ment closest to the community for all public functions it can handle. 

In the third place, we said we should utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental arrangements to attain economical performance and popular 
approval. 

In the fourth place, we said we should reserve to the National Gov- 
ernment, for residual participation, those matters where the State 
and local governments are not fully adequate to do the job, and second, 
for continuing responsibilities that only the National Government can 
undertake and accomplish itself. 

Now, stated in another way, what we said in a nutshell was this: 
That the National Government should do nothing that can be done 
by the States. That the State government should do nothing that 
can be done by the local government, and that no government should 
do those things that the people can do for themselves. 

Then there are still other guidelines that we presented. I should 
like to read those from the report on page 64 where, under (a) we say, 
when the National Government is the only agency that can summon 
the resources needed for an activity, that function should be exercised 
by the National Government. 
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For this reason the Constitution entrusts its defense to the National 
Government. Similarly, primary responsibility for governmental 
action in maintaining economic stability is given the National Govern- 
ment because it alone can command the main resources for the task. 

Under (b), we said, when the activity cannot be handled within the 
geographical and jurisdictional limits of smaller governmental units, 
including those that could be created by compact, and then, in the 
third place, when the activity requires a nationwide uniformity of 
policy that cannot be achieved by interstate action. 

In the fourth place, when a State, through action or inaction, does 
injury to people of other States. 

In the fifth place, when States fail to respect or protect basic political 
and civil rights that apply throughout the United States. 

Now, I think some of our most vital recommendations—I think the 
most vital one was that which we gave at the very beginning. That 
is, that this report should never be considered as a finished work, that 

rather it should be considered as the beginning of a contemporary study 
of the problems of intergovernmental relations. 

Next we said—and I was glad to hear Mayor Morrison agreeing 
with that this morning—that there should be a permanent center for 
overall attention to the problems of interrelationships of the several 
levels of government; that there should be a special assistant created 
in the Office of the President as a staff agency in the executive branch 
of the National Government. 

Then we suggested that this should be supplemented by an advisory 
board appointed by the President from or representative of the three 
levels of government. 

I may say this, I have no objection whatever to the suggestion made 
by the mayor of putting someone on a cabinet level in charge of this 
activity. As a matter of fact, one of our members made the sugges- 
tion using the language and terminology of our English cousins, that 
this advisory board should be a sort of a Crown Commission, vested 
with vast authority and it should be selected from the very top people 
who had served on the national, State, and local levels. 

I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, ‘that unless this one thing is adequately 
implemented, ‘then a great deal of the labors that we have put forth 
are going to be lost. I think if we had been able to solye—which was 
humanly impossible—the accumulated problems of years, the new 
problems would have commenced the very next year. "This is a con- 
tinuing problem that you just simply can’t solve he appointing one 
commission and letting that commission make one report. 

Now, I said at the outset that I thought the principal blame for the 
situation we are in should be placed squarely where it belongs, on the 
States, and I say that after having an almost complete change of atti- 
tude from the time I took the oath as a member of this Commission 
until the time we made our report. 

The States created the National Government, and the States cre- 
ated all the local governments. The States have the legal authority 
to correct much, if not most, of the centralization being complained 
of. The only reason why sucli power is centralized in Washington is 
because the States did not seize the responsibility which was theirs 
and do these things. 
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So what happened? Since the States didn’t do it, they went to 
their Congressmen, and the Congressmen are closer to them than the 
State governments are, because we have got more Congressmen than 
we have Governors, and it was easier to go to Congress. 

So it was only natural that this development, these far-flung activ- 
ities of the Federal Government commenced to take place. 

This all, of course, merely invited the Federal Government to step 
in. 

I may say this, that at the very outset, of this work of our Com- 
mission I took it upon myself to go to and talk with all of the depart- 
ment heads of two of our States, my own State and the adjoming 
State of Mississippi. 

They were all gathered together in two groups and they were all 
given an opportunity of saying, “Well, now, you have been talking 
about States’ rights. Just how many of these grants-in-aid are you 
willing to finance? Just how many of them are you willing to take 
over? Just how much of this governmental activity do you, as the 
department heads of your States, want to do?” 

Mr. Chairman, not a single one said we should reduce any grant- 
in-aid. Not one. 

Personally, I do not think that is representative of the thinking of 
the people of these two States, but I do think when you get your 
answers from State government officials who are working with this 
problem day by day you get one answer only : They need the money to 
carry out their functions. If they can’t get it in one way, then they 
endeavor to get it in another way. 

If the States would do their part in the shouldering of these respon- 
sibilities, I do think they have far greater tax resources than has been 
accentuated in our report. I do think they can do the job, not wholly, 
but to a very great extent. Then the other thing that they should 
do, and frankly, I found no excuse for this—they should clothe the 
local governments with legal authority to govern themselves in local 
matters completely, and they should vest them with full taxing powers 
to do the job. 

I always like to cite the example of Pennsylvania, which I think 
has gone a long way toward providing ample taxing powers and 
financial powers so far as the local governments are concerned. 

As a matter of fact, I think I am a little bit on the radical end on 
this subject. I would go so far as to say the State governments should 
turn their municipalities and turn their counties loose as far as 
finances are concerned. Cut out the ceilings, cut out the prohibitions. 
Tell them to do whatever they want to in financing their purely local 
activities. 

That sounds like a very bold statement, but I have got an abiding 
faith in the electorate. If local officials do the wrong thing, the 
people will take care of that at the next election. So I have no fear 
of granting that authority to them. 

Mayor Morrison indicated a great deal of progress had been made 
in the past several years in vesting additional authority in the muni- 
cipalities. Some has been made, but there is still a long, long way 
to go. 

This thing is not quite so dark and so hopeless as it has been painted 
by some of those who have indulged in the hue and cry against the 
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centralization. I have done as much of that as anybody else. I 
believe in States’ rights. 

I headed up the committee on local governments. I think the best 
way tostrengthen either the State or the National level is to strengthen 
your local level. But I say this: There are still a lot of things that 
are almost completely vested in State governments today that insure 
the perpetuation of the Federal system if we don’t begin to tamper 
with those particular things. I mentioned four in particular. 

It is still true that the States and their local subdivisions today, by 
and large, control the elections and the election machinery of this 
country. They still control the public schools and public education. 
They still control the policing powers of this country, with the excep- 
tion of those police powers that are necessarily exercised on the na- 
tional level because of national laws. And they still have almost 
unlimited taxing powers. 

In a few instances, in the case of tariffs and duties and things of 
that kind, they are prohibited to move in, but aside from that there 
is practically no limitation on the taxing powers of the States. 

Now, our Commission discussed the question of whether the States 
could finance their school-building program, and somebody mentioned 
a certain State—I won’t mention the name of the State—as being 
unable to do so, and it was true that it was unable to doso. But why? 

Because the people of that State had written into their constitu- 
tion a prohibition which virtually made it impossible for them to 
raise the taxes. It wasn’t because they didn’t have the tax resources ; 
it was because they had refused to give the legislature the authority 
to levy taxes. 

Such a thing can be corrected, and as long as the States and their 
subdivisions have control of the elections, and of the public schools, 
and of the policing of this country, and full power in matters of taxing, 
we are still going to havea properly functioning Federal system. 

I realize there are some instances today—some on the part of the 
Congress—not much, but a little—some on the part of the Supreme 
Court attempting to move in the direction of education and of elec- 
tions and of police powers. But I think there is a sufficient awareness 
of this at the present time that it is not a serious, certainly not a critical, 
thing. 

I think the hope in this whole thing—TI think the hope is that the 
Congress will “hold the line” against nationalization until this or 
another Supreme Court modifies its decisions to conform to the Con- 
stitution as envisioned by the Founding Fathers, and there are a num- 
ber of reasons why I say the Congress is moving in this direction. 

Congress has had plenty of opportunities of extending its powers 
into other areas. For instance, under a decision of the Supreme Court, 
the Congress could have commenced to regulate the field of insurance. 
The Congress did not do that. Contrary to what a lot of people think, 
there is no reason on earth why the National Government, through 
Congress, could not set up a national highway department and build 
its own highways. There is nothing in the Constitution against that. 

There is something in the constitution which says you can build 
military roads and post roads. So there always has been the authority. 
I think as you study this thing, while a lot of people are prone to 
criticize Congress for doing this, there are a lot of fields in which 
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Congress has shown great restraint in not moving into these areas, 
and when you have moved into those areas it was because of tremen- 
dous pressure placed upon you. 

I recognize the practical problems of this pressure that is placed 
upon you. I once used to be a politician myself, or at least I claimed to 
be. Some of my enemies said I was a fair official but not much of a 
politician, but at any rate, you do have these practical problems to 
confront. 

I see a great deal of evidence with a study of this problem by this 
committee of C ongress that we are seriously moving into an effort to 
correct a trend which has been going on now for certainly the entirety 
of the 20 century. 

I know your great problem, from a practical standpoint, and from 
your every-day problems in the fields of grants-in-aid that confront 
you in Congress. 

A lot of “people assume grants-in-aid are a very recent thing. Of 
course, it isn’t so. Grants-in-aid commenced, oh, something over 100 
years ago when they started to donate these 16 section lands for the 
purpose of building schools throughout the various States of the 
Union. 

In 1862, when Congress passed the first of the Morrell acts, and with 
those examples we picked up most of this idea of the grants-in-aid 
in fairly recent years, it is true, but there was historical background 
for it. 

Now, I think there are some solutions to this problem of grants-in- 
aid, and I suspect that I am going to get out on a limb on that before 
I get through cn 

I recognize the fact that it is virtually impossible to unscramble the 
eggs, and the eggs were scrambled a long time ago. I don’t expect any 
miracles from Congress, and certainly do not expect you to do the 
impossible. I do think it is quite possible, and I do think it is quite ad- 
visable that you should endeavor in the future, first to stop as many 
of these new grants as possible, because if we keep on going at the 
rate we have been going, then there is no telling into how many 
ramifications the National Government is going to find itself and how 
widespread and far flung are doing to be its governmental activities 
on every single level. 

So I think you should consider very carefully the adoption of any 
new Federal grants-in-aid. 

Then you will find also in our report another suggestion along that 
line, and that was, wherever possible you should resort to the block 
grants. I am in favor of the block grants. I just do not think it 
makes any sense to have about 8 or 10 different categories of health 
and say to spend so much on this, and so much on that, and so much 
on the other. I think the people of any State in the Union through 
their State governments have sense enough to know what they need 
in the way of health solutions. If you give them one grant in the 
health field, they can decide whether they need it on tuberculosis or 
whether they need it on cancer or in the prevention of any particular 
disease. 

I think you could do the same thing in the field of welfare. I do not 
think there is any necessity for half a dozen or more separate distinct 
grants in welfare. I think the people on the State level and on the 
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local level, in the various States, are qualified to say what they need 
in those particular States. I think if that were done you would imme- 
diately increase the authority of the State governments and the local 
governments, and likewise increase their dignity, and not always 
having them running to some functionary in Washington to find out 
what the State government can do. 

There is authority for this. There is historical precedent for it. 
They do this sort of thing in Canada. They do it in Australia. They 
do it in England. 

As a matter of fact, they made a long stride forward in this direc- 
tion in 1929 in England under the government of Neville Chamber- 
lain, I believe it was, when they decided to lump these various 
programs together in one grant and turn them back to the county 
councils and tell them to divide up the money and use it as they saw fit. 

As a matter of fact, if I may say so—I may get thrown out of the 
hearing for saying this—I would put them all together in one. I 
would say here is one grant. I would establish a formula, perhaps 
on the order of the Hill-Burton formula; if not that, on some other 
formula, saying to the States, “Here, we are going to give you so 
much money because our taxing powers are simpler than yours. We 
cover the entire country. We are going to collect these taxes and give 
them back to you, and now you handle this job.” 

Of course, I can hear, I think, some of you saying, “You don’t think 
we are going to turn the money over to them without any strings tied 
to it and let them run it ?” 

That is a reasonable reaction, but at the same time if that were done 
you would not appropriate nearly so much money either, and you 
would leave a great deal more of this for the States to do, and they 
would think a great deal longer before they started spending their 
own money. 

Gentlemen, they do not think too long when they start spending the 
money you send down there. It is like manna from heaven. They do 
not count the cost in many instances. I know, because I have sat there 
and I know the reaction of the people on the State level. 

They have developed a formula in Great Britain on this. Inciden- 
tally, they are at the present time attempting to do just exactly what 
I got through saying. Wipe out all specific grants and have one grant 
alone, and then leave it up to the local governments to divide it up 
and spend it as they see fit for local purposes only, of course. 

I was talking to Mr. Goldberg about this this morning. They have 
put out 2 white papers on this subject. One is entitled “Local Govern- 
ment Functions of County Councils and County District Councils in 
England and Wales,” in May of 1957, and then “Local Government 
Finance, England and Wales,” published in July 1956. 

It is a part of the program of the Government that is in power at 
the present time, the Conservative Party. 

Incidentally, the chairman of their local government committee, 
the Right Honorable Geoffrey Rippon, came to this country—just 
went back a few weeks ago—studying this same problem. So it is 
a problem that the English-speaking people, certainly, everywhere, 
are studying with a great deal of interest because of their fear that 
if they don’t do something to prevent this tremendous centralization, 
and to decentralize down to the local level, the State level, or the 
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Province level, or the county level, that we may lose something that 
is very precious to us as a people. 

I recognize the fact that in doing this sort of thing there are certain 
early traditional grants long accepted by acquiescence that you could 
not dare tamper with. From a political standpoint, it would be 
utterly impossible to do, but I do think you could fix a sort of a cutoff 
date somewhere early in the 20th century, and lump all the other grants 
into a subvention or a generalized grant or equalizing grant, based 
on some formula of per capita income, or something like that. 

England does it in a different way. They figure out the density 
of population. They figure out the length of mileage of roads in 
an area, and they figure out the number of old people who live in a 
certain county and the number of very young people and, based upon 
that rather complicated formula, they decide how much each county 
or local government is to get. 

Then I realize, too, that there are certain strictly national functions 
which you could never eliminate. Take the problem of highways, 
for instance. Contrary to what a lot of people think, highways have 
always been a national function, imbedded in our Constitution. There 
is every reason on earth why the Federal Government should be en- 
gaged in highway activities. It is more important now than it ever 
was before, because of the defense angle, but even after you eliminate 
these exceptions to the rule you still have a tremendous number, a 
tremendously varied number of grants-in-aid that could be consoli- 
dated. 

Mayor Morrison said this morning something about the local gov- 
ernments being at the bottom of the totem pole. I agree with him 
there. I have never been able to figure out why I should be addressing 
a congressional committee on something that Congress cannot do a 
thing about. It is just simply a job that has got to be done by the 
State governments. The State governments have got to clothe these 
local governments with ample authority and with ample taxing powers 
to get the jobs done. 

Now there is one thing the mayor left out and that is the weakest 
link in our entire system of government in this country. That is your 
county—parish in this State. If there ever was a government that 
needed revamping, modernizing, and revitalizing, it is the county 
government. 

You know, literally, all except a few places in the United States, 
where by special charters they have done something about it and in a 
few of our parishes here we have done something about—all except a 
few places they are living with a kind of government that was estab- 
lished ’way back in the horse and buggy days and nothing has been 
done about modernization. I certainly think that when you start to 
establish an advisory board, or any kind of a commission to aid this 
cabinet member the mayor spoke of, or this executive assistant that the 
Commission speaks of, that there should be representatives of county 
governments, and particularly representatives of the rural county 
governments. 

We had representation from counties on our local governments com- 
mittee. Representatives from their national association of county offi- 
cials, but it so happens that the two members represented there were 
representatives of very large counties. The county governments are 
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sort of drying up. The overwhelming majority of them have no ex- 
ecutive officers at all, and little by little their authority is being 
whittled away. 

So when the problem of local government is considered, it is not 
enough to say you are going to take care of merely the municipalities. 
You have to go one step further and you have got to take care of the 
counties. Of course, we found in this study of local governments it 
is a very peculiar thing. 

We have, certainly at the present time, still more than 100,000 local 
governmental units throughout the United States. At one time I know 
it was as high as 116,000. I think there is a variance in the main re- 
port of the committee in the report on this, one showed 116,000 and one 
showed 109,000. There were 60,000 independent school districts, 
which is perfectly ridiculous. 

In the State of Louisiana we have 67. We think that is plenty. 

Now some of these metropolitan areas were discussed this morning ; 
these areas have as many as 100 different governments performing 
functions within the area of that metropolitan area, adding confusion 
to confusion. 

While I know this is not your function, still it is within the purview 
of the report. Something should be done to awaken our people who 
are interested in this problem to the things that have to be done, and 
there is a great deal to be done by the National Government, but there 
is a great deal more to be done by the State governments. 

I think this job of preserving the dignity and the vitality and the 
strength of local governments is something tremendously important 
to this country. 

A good many years ago a man who had studied the problem of local 
governments in three countries, Philip Lieber, said, “Liberty can be 
preserved only in small areas.” 

Then one of the greatest students of our government in this country, 
De Tocqueville, a foreigner, said: 


Municipal institutions constitute the strength of free nations. A nation may 
establish a system of free government, but without municipal institutions it 


cannot have the spirit of liberty. 

Then something tremendously significant in this white paper just 
put out by the British Government in July 1957, it says the Government 
believe—incidentally they treat government as plural over there instead 
of singular—the Government believe that the best contribution they 
can make toward improving the quality of local government services 
is to improve the quality of local government. 

I think that is sound, solid, and fundamental. They are convinced 
that greater independence in freedom from central control is essential 
to this. 

Mr. Rippon, whom I mentioned a moment ago, chairman of his 
party’s local government committee, recently had this to say: 


Local affairs are best administered locally. It should be our aim to make town 
hall, as far as possible, independent of Whitehall. 


Then our Commission said on the suggestion of the local govern- 
ments’ advisory committee: 


The objective of decentralization cannot be attained by a readjustment of the 
National-State relations alone. It will be fully achieved only when carried 
through to the lowest levels of government, where every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity to participate actively and directly. 
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Such is the philosophy of the Commission as a whole. And such 
is the thinking, I believe, of the representative English-speaking na- 
tions of the world. 

On the problem of metropolitan areas, there I think we have the 
knottiest and most difficult problem of all; 56 percent of our population 
live in 168 metropolitan areas. This means 84,671,000 people in those 
168 areas; 14 of these areas included a city with more than a million 
population ; 19 others had a city of 500,000 population. 

In Great Britain it is even worse. Half the population of England 
and Wales now live in six metropolitan areas. 

Incidentally, they refer to them not as metropolitan areas, but they 
coined a new word, at least it was to me, but I found it in the diction- 
ary. They are not metropolitan areas; they are “conurbations.” 

In the United States we have 23 of these metropolitan areas that 
cross State lines—more than 33 million people live in interstate metro- 
politan areas. If there ever was a complicated problem, that is what 
to do with an area where it crosses State lines. 

Some of these areas, as I mentioned before, have as many as 100 
separate and distinct local governments, adding confusion to confusion, 
and causing us of the local governments’ committee to say, “Too many 
local governments, not enough local government.” 

That is a paradox if there ever was one, but it happens to be true. 
So I conclude, Mr, Chairman, with these observations, that for the job 
you are undertaking today—lI think every citizen of America should 
be eternally thankful and grateful to you and your subcommittee for 
this undertaking. The job that you are undertaking today is a job 
that calls for the best brains in America. It is a job that is not going 
to be done over night, but it is a job that has got to be done if we are 
going to preserve the Federal system as conceived by the Founding 
Fathers. 

I am old fashioned enough to think that their ideas constitute 
principles which are still just as valid today as they were in 1787. 
I think it is something worth saving, something worth working for, 
something worth fighting for. 

I think it is a continuing study and a continuing study that is an 
absolute necessity if we are to save the type of government that we 
have held up to the world as being the best from ever conceived by 
the brain and purpose of man. 

I want to compliment this committee and the Congress for the in- 
terest it has shown in our report. 

I wish we were taking equally as great an interest on the State and 
local levels. With all due respect to those who have appeared here 
today, there has been no outpouring of State officials or local officials 
to put their ideas before you. 

I know that Congressman Brooks, personally, endeavored to get a 
number of people to attend this hearing. It is a little bit discouraging 
at the outset to see this attitude of laxity in this matter that is of such 
vital importance to the people of this country, but here is no better way 
to spearhead it, to spotlight it, and to bring it to the attention of the 
people of the country than the manner in which you are proceeding. 

God bless you all for doing it. Thank you very much, , 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Governor Jones. I might say 
that it is one of the motives of this committee to try to spotlight this 
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problem and encourage our people, and particularly State and local 
governmental officials, to think about it more. 

You have made a very forthright and informative statement which 
I am sure will be helpful to the subcommittee, to our full committee, 
and to the Congress. 

I hope the Members of Congress who will not have the time to read 
all of the testimony which we will have taken when we complete our 
hearings, will read the very splendid and very realistic statement 
that you have given to this committee today. 

I am sure I speak on behalf of the members of the committee when 
I say we are grateful for your appearance here today, for the back- 
ground given us in connection with the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, and for your very valuable contributions based not 
only on your work with that Commission, but on your vast experience 
in the field of public service as well. I think it is important to point 
out to the subcommittee that Governor Jones served as Chairman of 
the Commission’s very important Advisory Committee on Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Governor, what is your opinion as to the advisability of a system of 
Federal grants, assuming for purposes of argument that they will 
continue on some basis, for low-income States only ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not think it will work, Mr. Chairman, because I do 
not think you can get it through Congress. 

Mr. Fountarn. You do not think it is politically feasible? 

Mr. Jones. I do not think it is politically feasible; I would like to 
think so, and I am not saying that because I come from a low-income 
State, Mr. Chairman, because eventually this section I represent, and 
the section you represent, is not going to be a low-income section. It 
is going to be a high-income section, and other sections of the country 
are going to be in the same position, relatively speaking, that we are 
in today. 

I think it would be a good idea, but from a practical political 
standpoint I do not think it is feasible. We had a few brave and 
courageous characters who said on behalf of our States—and again 
I will not name them—we will forego anything, any grants whatso- 
ever, provided you will do just exactly what you, the chairman, have 
indicated a few moments ago. But, by and large, they will not do 
it. I do not think it is feasible. I think the nearest approach to it, 
in my opinion, would be something along the line of the Hill-Burton 
formula. 

Mr. Founratn. Certainly those of us in the Congress can appreciate 
the significance of your statement because we all know that whenever 
a program of any kind is proposed, regardless of the needs within 
our respective congressional districts or States, each Member of 
Congress is very anxious to find out as quickly as they can before he 
votes on the proposition how much his district or how much his State 
is going to get. 

Mr. Jones. Right. 

Mr. Fountatn. Quite frequently that determines the votes of the 
Members of Congress. I guess that is natural and human. 

Governor, have you had occasion to read the news releases, to which 
I referred this morning, concerning the meetings of the Federal-State 
Joint Action Committee? 
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Mr. Jonrs. No;I have not. 


Mr. Fountain. Have you seen the recommendations they have 
made ? 


Mr. Jones. No;Ihavenot. Iamsorry. 

Mr. Founrarn. A story in the Washington Post and Times Herald 
states, in part, that to date the Action Committee has agreed to recom- 
mend the transfer of five Federal functions to the States; grants to 
abate water pollution—which is, incidentally, a piece of legislation 
passed by the 84th Congress, some disaster rehabilitation cost, some 
vocational education programs, certain responsibility in connection 
with the safety of atomic power reactors, and loans to facilitate urban 
renewal planning. 

In connection with that, I understand they are also advocating re- 
linquishment by the Federal Government to the States of the right 
to tax in certain areas so that an equivalent amount of money will be 
made available to the States and local governments. 

Do you care to comment upon those proposals / 

Mr. Jones. I think it is a move in the right direction, frankly. Our 
committee on local government advocated the return to the States 
or to the localities of two functions, vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and advocated the financing of those on the State 
or local level. 

I just think this thing should be tested out to find out whether the 
States are willing to assume those responsibilities and burdens or not. 

I think there is some indication that they might do that, because 
there are very few times you can get the 48 governors together and 
get them to agree on something, but they did agree on one thing along 
this line. Concurrently with our study, they agreed on the question 
of the gasoline tax; if the National Government would relinquish that 
tax, then they would take care of the roadbuilding activities. That 
resolution on the part of the governors lasted until the Clay Commit- 
tee came out with this $50 billion roadbuilding program, and then it 
began to crumble. But at least there is some evidence that there is 
a slowly growing sentiment within the States to take over some of 
these burdens, even at the expense of spending some of their own 
money. When and if the Federal Government does voluntarily relin- 
quish certain tax fields, which, of course, they do not necessarily have 
to do, then I think it would make it rather attractive to States. It 
might be a beginning point. 

I have always said this, Mr. Chairman: I think that if the Kestn- 
baum Commission did nothing else, except cause people to look at 
this problem and just not stop, but sort of retard a trend, it has served 
its purpose. 

I think the weakness in the whole thing was the fact it was not im- 
plemented by citizens committees like the Hoover Commission was. 

I think that should have been done, and possibly those of us con- 
nected with the Commission are to some extent at fault in not working 
for a plan of that kind. 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, a good deal of the testimony we have re- 
ceived heretofore has been to the effect that if tax resources were 
transferred to the States, the competition would be so keen between 
the various pressure groups and others within the States seeking 
revenues for their particular pet projects, that the State legislatures 
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might not take advantage of the resources and, consequently, that 
many of these programs might die. 

Do you care to comment upon that point of view ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, my comment on that would be like tak- 
ing the young child that has never learned how to swim, just throw 
him in the pond and let him learn how to swim. It works a lot of 
times, too. 

We simply cannot assume that because these problems may occur 
that we ought not to try. We cannot assume that it will not work out. 
After all, T think there was something fundamental in that British 
idea. I think the best way to improve local services is to improve 
the quality of local government. I think by doing this you are going 
to throw it sort of in a maelstrom of controversy in State legis: ation. 
That is true, but then do we not have to do that in order to build 
leaders in this country ¢ 

Is that not what we have the lower levels of government for? It 
just seems to me it ought to be a good thing to try, whether it works 
or not. We ought to try a lot of things if we are to work this thing 
out. If we do not do it, Mr. C hairman, you all are going to be « -alled 
upon to finance practically everything that can be imagined in the 
field of government. 

I just think the time has come to put a brake on this thing. The 
suggestion you just made, I think, is a good way to start out. 

Mr. Fountain. Some of those people suggested that if such trans- 
fers of responsibility are effected from Federal to State and local 
levels, that such transfers should be accompanied by guaranties of 
some kind that the service will continue to be performed. What is 
your reaction to that ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to that. I do not think 
it is the function or should be the function of the National Govern- 
ment to say what is good for a locality. If they want to let a certain 
program suffer and languish and die, that is their level of govern- 
ment, and that is their responsibility. So far as I am concerned, 
they ought to stew in their own juice. 

Let: them work out their own salvation. If they do not do it, it is 
their fault, not yours. If you do a few things like this, I think this 
thing will begin to move. 

Mr. Fountarn. Some of the testimony we have received has been 
to the effect that as much as the witnesses would like to see the States 
assume these responsibilities, they are fearful because most State 
legislatures are dominated by rural representatives who are either 
unsympathetic with or unmindful of the problems of municipalities 
and of urban areas. 

Would you care to comment on that view ? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir, I am glad you asked the question. I have very 
fixed ideas on that, and will not pull any punches on it. 

I think a great deal of that fear is entirely unfounded, and I think 
some of it is actually un-American. Our local government’s commit- 
tee did this: Our local government’s committee came out with a sug- 
gestion that of the two houses of the legislature, one should be based 
upon population—at least one should give consideration to population. 
and the other could be selected upon geography. 
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Now, actually, if you do that, you are not doing a thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, except what the Founding Fathers did when they set up our own 
Constitution and our own Government. 

They gave geography to Senators in each State, and they gave 
population to the other House. 

Now, we recommended that sort of thing, and the peculiar thing 
rcs it was that the only dissenting vote we had on our committee 

‘ame from the mayor of San Francisco, one of the larger cities in the 
conaey. That is something I have not been able to fathom yet. 

In the second place, I think there is something fundamental about 
giving rural sections representation. I think there was something in 
the minds of the founders of this country, and the writers of our Con- 
stitution in giving it to them. Of course, they were really nations 
at that time, independent states, but I think in this d: vy and time when 
you have got the problem of agriculture, which is the sick segment 
of our economy, and when you start reducing representation in the 
Congress, we will say, of the rural areas, or when on a State level you 
commence reducing the representation of the rural areas in the State 
legislature, you are doing a rather dangerous thing. 

‘I think you ought to have one House which is based entirely on 
population and then, Mr. Chairm: an, you have one of those systems 
of checks and balances which has been the strongest forte of the 
American Government ever since it was created. I do not think there 
is anything too wrong about that. 

I will tell you another thing about it, too. I come from an urban 
section. My town is the fourth largest town in this State and it is 
getting larger all the time. One of these days it hopes to be as big as 
Congressman Brooks’ city, but we have a little while to go yet. 

I find that you can take a rural member of the legislature, the rural 
member of the legislature knows what is going on in the c ity. He goes 
there pretty often, and he is able to comprehend the problems. You 

can go to him and talk about the problems of the larger communities, 
sad ‘he can usually give you a pretty good answer about it, whereas 
the man who lives in the city is not always as conversant with the 
problems in the rural section. 

So you ought to do a lot of thinking before you get this thing 
lopsided. 

I do not mean to say you should not have one house that is based 
on population; youshould. But I think you ought to have that system 
of checks and balane es, and that is what our committee felt, and that 
is what the Commission came out with. There are a lot of these ideas 
we formed with snap judgment, but when you sit down and analyze 
them, their historical bases, for being like they are, that would be my 
answer. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg suggests that you are speaking now 
of an ideal system of represent ition in the States. Is it not true that 
in certain States rigid constitutional restrictions and neglect of ad 
or constitutional requirements produce a situation different from this? 

Mr. Jones. That istrue. Westill have along way to go. In other 
words, if you had reapportionment in the State of Louisiana today— 
yes, we should have. There are 8 or 10 parishes in the State because 
they have large municipalities that would get additional representa- 
tion in the lower House. The defect in our Constitution is, we said 
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every 10 years we shall reapportion, but the legislature just doesn’t 
reapportion. 

Of course, the answer to that is this should be done by some admin- 
istrative agency, rather than the legislature, because a legislator is not 
going to legislate himself out of office. 

Mr. Fountain. I might also ask you this question: Have you ever 
heard of a bureaucracy or the head of a bureaucracy that recommended 
its abolition ? 

Mr. Jones. Not yet. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton says there was one. When was that, 
Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naueuton. There was a very small Federal agency which went 
out of existence recently and it made headlines. 

Mr. Fountarn. I have just one more question. Then I am going to 
yield to my colleagues, Governor. You are giving us very interesting 
and helpful answers. 

You referred to the conditions which the Kestnbaum Commission 
suggested as justifying National action. One of the questions we are 
very much interested in is the question of what tests or criteria would 
you suggest, from your experience, for use by Congress in determining 
whether to continue or terminate existing grants, and whether to 
undertake new grant-in-aid programs. 

Could you supplement what was said in the Kestnbaum Commission 
report with any additional criteria? 

Mr. Jones. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface my answer 
to that by saying this: If a person reads the first chapter of this Com- 
mission’s report, it is bound to be very impressive to anybody who 
reads it. If he reads the second chapter, it goes down a little bit in 
his estimation, and then when he gets down into specifics, Mr. Chair- 
man, it gets a little weak in spots. 

The ideals set up here are fine, but unless you are willing to take 
some drastic action of the kind that I mentioned—for instance, no- 
body could possibly imagine doing away with the welfare program in 
this country. It just isn’t possible to do it, and it should not be done. 
It is not a question of whether it should be wiped out or not; it is 
a question of who should regulate it and who should pay for it. 
The big trouble about it from a political standpoint is, if some- 
body says that ought to be taken care of by the State, and from a 
political standpoint some voters say, or political opposition says, that 
fellow is trying to get rid of the program, that is not true at all. 

They are trying to shift the responsibility where it should be. 

I think in the first place, unless there is a demand that is over- 
whelming, there should be no new grants-in-aid until this whole prob- 
lem is worked out. 

Second, I think if you would move toward the block grant system, 
in certain fields, that you would get yourselves off the spot. You 
would strengthen State and local governments, and that we would be 
in a great deal better shape. 

Of course, the ideal situation would be, as you indicated a little 
while ago, if a State is able to do this, you should not do it for the 
State. Most of the States are able. But there ought to be a very 
careful study, I would say, before you go into any one of these 
problems. 
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For instance, I will give you an example on this school building 

boone hae There is not a State in the Union that cannot build school 

uildings. Iam completely convinced of that. All of them can build 
their school buildings. 

If you read the report of the committee on education, you will 
find every single State in the Union can build its school buildings. I 
think you ought to have proof positive before you establish a new 

rant. 

7 Now as to the abolition from a practical political standpoint, I 
think the only procedure you could follow there would be to start with 
these grants that do not involve a great deal of money and gradually 
get the States to take over them in return for the Federal Government 
relinquishing some of their taxing fields. 

I would not have anything to add, Mr. Chairman, as to any specific 
guidelines in eliminating these grants or of shifting the responsibility. 
I do not think any further comment I would make would be enlighten- 
ing to your committee. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. May? 

Mr. May. I have no comment, Mr. Chairman. I think Governor 
Jones covered it rather thoroughly and quite well. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. I have a few comments. 

I think that Governor Jones has made a magnificent statement. 
He certainly has been comprehensive. He certainly shows thought— 
great thought and concern about this problem. I think he was a 
credit as a representative on that Commission going into intergovern- 
mental relations. I have been educated by some of his statements. 

I wondered about some of them though. For instance, I felt that 
he would apply the test of not entering into new programs requiring 
Federal subsidies, and then he would again retreat in another way, if 
you can call it retreat, by taking out the smaller programs first. 

But it strikes me offhand as though the programs to be eliminated 
if you start in on that program, would be those that are purely local 
in nature, I mean that are not general as against those programs that 
are general or regional in their affectation. 

What would your comment be on that? 

Mr. Jones. I quite agree with that. I have never quite been able to 
get the idea, and this might not be a popular thing politically to say, 
but I am not in politics and I think I can say it. I just do not see 
what business it is of the Federal Government, building a sewer system 
ina municipality. I just do not get that. I do not think that is a Fed- 
eral function and things that are purely local in their character I 
think should be eliminated from consideration. 

That is at least a partial answer. I think the final answer to this 
thing, Congressman Brooks, is this: It is the question of the general 
grant, or the subvention or the equalizing grant, if that can be done, 
because when you attempt to eliminate this grant or that grant or the 
other, some people are going to say, “Well, you are opposed to that.” 

Actually it is not true. I do not think there are many governmental 
activities today that people would really want to get rid of. They 
might want to have a little more economy in them and regulate them a 
little better. 
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There again we are up against the proposition that we States’ right- 
ers say, here, we do not want you to tell us what to do, and yet we 
know that certain States that have 50 percent more per capita income 
than other States, have got 50 percent more or 100 percent more on 
the old-age assistance rolls than other States have, but it does not make 
sense. 

The Federal Government does not regulate it. They say, “We 
don’t want the Federal Government to regulate it.” That is the 
difficulty there. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it is difficult to point out a program and, as you 
say, it is a lightning rod. The moment you specifically say a support 
program, you draw down the ire of everyone who supported that 
program when that is the greatest program in the world. 

Mr. Jones. I had this actual experience as Governor of the State. 
We were talking about where we could make economies. I made the 
vast political mistake of referring to the appropriation for the library 
board. If you do not think the house fell down on me, you do not 
know Louisiana politics. It did. 

Mr. Brooks. I might say the last Federal program adopted was a 
library program. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, that is right. Therefore, I say that your own 
answer to this thing is to cut the Gordian knot by saying, “Listen, 
we are going to give these States a subvention, a general grant, based 
on a certain formula and that is that. You spend it the way you 
want to spend it. That is your problem. Whether you can ever get it 
through or not I do not know. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is another thought too in my mind, that the 
United States Government should stay out of attempting to dict: ite, 
because that is all this is. When you give money to a State or local- 
ity, you are dictating to that State and that locality and that commu- 
nity what type of program the omnipotent United States Government 
thinks that those people are entitled to, and if they are going to get 
the money they must swallow that program whether it is to their best 
interests or not. 

I can remember a program that local officials admitted was not the 
type of program they would urge or adopt in any sense of the word, 
and yet we spent millions of dollars—I will say hundreds of millions 
of dollars—in pushing certain programs, because the temptation of 
seeing the rainbow there, and reaching out and getting the pot of 
gold from the United States Government was too gre: sat, and that 
community adopted Federal dictation rather than ‘turn down the 
funds. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Jones. I will give you an example of that. I dissented, and 
my dissent will be found in this Commission report on the question of 
slum clearance and urban renewal. Our local committee came out 
with the recommendation it be a one-time grant and the Federal 
Government get out of the thing, no restric tions at all, no strings tied 
to it, just so much money for urban renewal and slum clearance in a 
given locality, and then the Federal Government goes home and lets 
the local government take care of it. But I was told by people on the 
national level that that was not feasible either, that the Federal 
Government would not do anything like that. 
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If they were going to spend the National Government’s money, 
that they would want to have some assurance it was going to be spent 
in the way in which it was contemplated. I am against the strings. 
I recognize, Congressman, that there are certain political blocks that 
have to be hurdled. 

Mr. Brooks. I was thinking in my mind this, too, and I have been 
giving it a lot of thought. It seems to me the Central Government 
should not, by grants, attempt to dictate the thinking in education, we 
will say, of the community or the States, nor should it attempt to 
dictate the handling of educational communications, if you know what 
I mean. 

I mean periodicals and newspapers and things of that sort. _ 

The way we are going now, we will say, we are in effect beginning 
to subsidize in that field, not actively as a program, but incidentally 
as a method of handling. 

Have you any thoughts along that line? 

Mr. Jones. Of course, when you get on the subject of education, 
Congressman, I am just as adamant as a man can be. I would say let 
that be the last thing that the Federal Government puts its hands on. 

Mr. Brooks. That is my thinking, too. If you do not do that, sooner 
or later every time you think you are going to have to appeal to 
Washington to get logic out of that Government up there—— 

Mr. Jones. Correct. I went on to say in the arguments before this 
Commission, if you have to go to Washington for money, take it for 
anything else other than education get additional money for the 
States, and let them release their own money for education. But 
when you are dealing with the minds of the people, and the education 
of the youth of our land, to turn it over to a government that is as 
far removed from local conditions as it necessarily has to be, as it is, 
then , think it is the most dangerous thing that can possibly be sug- 
gested. 


Mr. Brooks. What you are doing, in effect, then, is to regiment the 
thinking of all the people. 


I want to ask you another thing in reference to your suggestion re- 
garding block grants. 

If you would give a payment—make a payment periodically or an- 
nually to a State for the State’s use, are you not also taking a very 
dangerous course? Is the State or the locality or municipality then 
not beginning to lean on a crutch, so to speak, on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, year by year, appropriating the money ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, that is true, but it has the discretion of what it is 
going to spend the money for. That is the situation in England. 
They have, for local government purposes, for all practical purposes, 
they have only two sources; they have what they call rates and grants. 
The rates, I think, are ad valorem taxes on industries, transportation, 
and so forth. Grants, of course, are the same thing as we have here. 

Now they are trying to increase the rates so that they will not have 
to rely so much on grants. The proposal is to double the amount 
that they are getting from rates, even to the extent—this is going 
rather, I think, strong for the British—even to the extent of requiring 
the national government itself to pay taxes on its nationalized indus- 
tries to the localities. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, payment in lieu of taxes? 
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Mr. Jones. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Brooxs. But in a block payment, of course, you would have 
this advantage, you would be popularizing the local governments at 
the expense of the Federal Government. The United States would be 
doing the taxing, and the local governments would be spending the 
money. A free spender is always popular. 

Mr. Jones. I think one of the results of that would be this: You 
folks would not appropriate quite so much, and it would be necessary 
for us to use our own resources to a greater extent. But I think if you 
started the block grants, within different fields, for instance, one block 
grant for all welfare programs, one block grant for all health pro- 
grams, and then let the States decide in which categories they want 
to spend their money you would improve the situation. If they do 
not spend it correctly, you say the popularity would be there in one 
instance, that is true, but the unpopularity would be there, too, if 
they did not spend it properly. 

For instance, it is said we are spending about $20 million a year on 
illegitimate children in this State. Well, some people think that is 
not the right thing to be doing. But that is said to be the situation. 
I do not think that has particularly popularized the State govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Brooxs. No. Have you made a study of that particular thing 
to find out where there is a fault in the handling of it as far as the 
intergovernmental relations are concerned ? 

Mr. Jones. No. I think that they are going according—they are 
permitted a great deal of latitude in the program which they submit 
to the bureau in Washington. They have submitted their plans, and 
their plans have been approved. I think they are going pretty well 
according to the plan. 

Mr. Brooks. They are permitting the States to use a certain amount 
of discretion which perhaps the States are not using? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. My idea would be you have old-age 
assistance, and you have aid to the needy children, and you have aid 
to the blind, and various and sundry other welfare categories. If you 
put them all together, there might be greater needs in some States 
for one category than for the other. I think some latitude should be 
involved. 

Mr. Brooxs. One category I am willing to express myself on, because 
I have always made up my mind as to whether or not employment, for 
instance, should not be a State function rather than the arrangement 
we have at the present time—whether or not that is working satis- 
factorily, I do not know. 

I went through all the debates in Congress when we set up this 
present arrangement for the United States Employment Service to be 
under the control of the State. 

Mr. Jones. Well, of course, I have always leaned toward that being 
a State function. There is a great deal of argument on the other side 
of the fence, because one area or one region becomes depressed and their 

eople have to be taken care of elsewhere in the United States, and the 
State agency could not always take care of that. That is the argument 
on the other side. 

Mr. Brooks. When it came up in the Congress, it was very debatable, 
and it was a very close issue. At that time the administration in power 
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wished to make it Federal, and the Congress voted to make it State 
under State pressure, and yet with the grant-in-aid from the Federal 
Government which amounts to a very large part of the program—— 

Mr. Jones. I think the arguments are no longer valid because the 
American people are a migratory people. Most of them have auto- 
mobiles, and if they cannot get a job in one State, they can go to the 
employment agency of another State, drive up to the office, put in 
their application, and ask for it. So I do not think it is necessary for 
our people to be led by the hand and moved one at a time, moved from 
one section of the country to the other by a national employment 
service. I think State services will do the job. 

Mr. Brooks. States certainly could do the job as well in the United 
States, and perhaps much better. They know the local people and the 
local occupations. 

Mr. Jones. The various employment agencies, there is nothing to 
prevent an interchange of information. If you have need of people 
In one area, if you have a surplus in another area, there is no reason 
why the information should not be exchanged and worked out very 
satisfactorily. 


Mr. Brooks. I have only one other item to mention. I mention that 
with some degree of caution. 

You referred to the National Government first, as to powers, and 
the State government next, as having retained the powers not given 
to the National Government, and the people last. 

It seems to me our problem, though, basically, has to start in the 
last group, among the people, to require their local governments to 
operate, to use the functions which they have and the powers they 
have at the present time, and make them operate as efficient govern- 
ments. Then that will take the pressure off the United States for 
some of these programs. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Jones. I fully agree with it. I think insofar as the correction 
of this thing is concerned the first duty among the government levels 
is on the local governments. You have about 116,000 local govern- 
ments, certainly you have over 100,000. They think they are getting a 
raw deal. If they would band themselves together and go before their 
legislatures, as they could, I think this thing could be done, and I 
think it ultimately will be done, because I think they are moving in 
that direction at the present time, and I think we are getting—cer- 
tainly in this State we are making more progress all the time. 

We have not nearly done the job, but we are moving in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I hope so. As far as I am concerned, I want to 
thank you gentlemen very much. 

Mr. FounTAtn. Just one more question, Governor. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Theoretically, at least, when the Congress appro- 
priates funds to be spent in a State, it does so because it is supposed 
to see a particular need which the States are unable to meet, or at 
least are not meeting. 

I note-you have been thinking in terms of block grants. I believe 
you favor the use of block grants as a substitute for the many special 
purpose grants we now have in existence. If the purpose is to use 
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the tax collecting ability of the central government to finance general 
State and local government, this approach would certainly appear 
to have substantial merit. But where the purpose is stimulation, as 
distinguished from support, of a particular activity, like health re- 
search or water pollution control, as was contended in a recent session, 
would not a general subvention be incapable of achieving the par- 
ticular purpose the Congress might want to promote? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, it might, but that comes back to the proposition 
that there should be saddled upon the State governments a great 
deal of this responsibility that you have been doing for them. I 
mean, after all, there are certain fields that the State government 
is fully capable of carrying on. 

Simply because they do not do it does not place the burden and 
responsibility, as I see it, in my views, upon the National Govern- 
ment if it is not a national program. That is my view of it. 

Mr. Founratn. I do not think there is any easy solution to this 
problem. Actually all grants start out as stimulating grants and 
then they become permanent. I think that is what we might expect 
on most any grant. 

I believe only one Federal grant has been discontinued in recent 
years, while we have somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 at the 
present time. However, some have been reduced substantially, for 


example the amounts appropriated for tuberculosis and venereal 
disease. 


Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naventon. Governor, you mentioned the fact that you think 
the States in many cases have contributed to, if not caused, the 
Federal entry into a large number of fields by not assuming these 
responsibilities on their own. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is unquestionably true. 

Mr. Naventon. I think probably one reason for that, if not the 
major reason, is that in many instances the State legislatures are 
not so apportioned as to give the same type of representation locally 
that the people have at the national level. Would you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Jonzs. That was brought out very forcibly in our Commis- 
sion hearings, that actually the urban population has a far better 
proportionate representation in the House of Representatives in the 
United States Congress than it has in their own legislature, and they 
find a more sympathetic ear because they do have that representation, 
right ? 

Mr. Naveuton. You have recommended that each State have, as 
the national legislature does, 1 house apportioned upon population, 
and 1 house apportioned upon area or geography ? 

Mr. Jones. We recommended that in the loca] government com- 
mittee, which consisted of both municipal and county representatives ; 
recommended it too. 

Mr. Naveuron. Of course, the House of Representatives in the 
National Government is apportioned upon population, and I think 
by and large there is not too much difference in the size of districts. 
If you could do that on a State level, I think the result would be 
pretty much the same as you have nationally. 
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But I wonder if you would get the same results in the legislatures 
of each State or in some of the States by having another house appor- 
tioned by geography as you do in the Senate of the United States. I 
say that because with the tremendous growth in metropolitan areas, 
in almost all of our States, with the exception of perhaps not more 
than a dozen, there is a very large segment of ——— that each 
Senator represents which lives in large metropolitan areas, and if he 
expects to continue to represent that State, he must listen to them. 
But within the States it would be possible, by apportioning by geog- 
raphy, to find very little voice in one house of the legislature for the 
people in the metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Jones. There was a plan—I do not know how it came out— 
I do not know if it was finally adopted. There was a plan in Florida 
whereby they gave a senator to each county, and then they gave them 
representatives in the house based on population. But it would be 
like, in this State, giving a senator to each one of the 63 parishes, and 
to 20 wards of the city of New Orleans. It would make a rather large 
senate, of course, and I do not recommend the formula for Louisiana. 

Then representation by population in the lower house. It is a little 
bit more difficult, but then after all you have those inequities in the 
United States with little Nevada having the same representation in 
the United States Senate as big New York. 

Mr. Naveuton. That is true, but, of course, in Nevada I would 
imagine two-thirds of the population is located in two cities. I am 
sure the Senators from Nevada must be cognizant of the needs of Las 
Vegas and Reno. 

Mr. Jones. Let’s pick another one. Idaho. 

Mr. Navueuton. There are 40 or 50 counties, but much of the popu- 
lation is located in Boise, and 2 or 3 other large cities. 

Take Georgia, for example, which has over 180 counties. A large 
proportion of the population is located in Fulton County. Of course, 
the Senators from Georgia, I assume, must pay some attention to— 
perhaps I shouldn’t have taken Georgia, since they have a county 
unit vote system. 

Mr. Jones. You used a bad example there. 

Mr. Navenron. But I think you see the idea I am trying to convey. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Navueuton. I wonder if you would get the same result on a local 
level as you get in the United States Senate ? 

Mr. Jones. At least you would get a better result than you are 
getting at the present time. 

Mr. Naveuton. I certainly agree you should have one house appor- 
tioned on population and perhaps you should not apportion the other 
house exactly on population, but you might have a situation where in 
many of the States the large cities would be so underrepresented that 
they would have no effective voice, whereas there are almost no States 
now in the United States where the Senators do not have to pay 
attention to the needs of the cities within those States. 

Mr. Jones. I think the results of it would be you have one house 
offsetting the other, and they would have to get together on some com- 
promise which probably would be good. If you had reapportionment 
in this State, unquestionably the parishes represented by the cities 
of New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake Charles, and Alexandria, 
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Monroe, and Shreveport, and Lafayette, would gain—there would be 
a gain in total representation. I do not think there is a question about 
that. 

But if you had geography representing in the Senate, you would 
have an offset there. You would have a check against the urban areas 
discriminating against the rural, and vice versa. 

Mr. Naventon. Of course, I think in the Senate of the United 
States, out of 96 Senators, there must be at least 80, if not all 96, that 
have to pay attention to the needs of cities because within their State 
they are elected by the vote of the voters of the city, and the cities may 
have more of a voice in their election than the comparatively smaller 
number of people in the rural areas. Whereas in the State legisla- 
tures, if you were to apportion by geography, in States which might 
have 100 counties, and over half the population in 5 counties, then 
there is almost no representation in that house of the legislature for 
the people in the cities. 

There is pretty good representation of the people in the cities in 
the United States Senate because of the fact that so many of the States 
have large amounts of their population in the cities. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think this thing would work too differently to 
what it does on a national level. 

Mr. Naveuron. I just wanted to bring that idea out for your con- 
sideration, Governor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would qualify to some extent your idea of geog- 
raphy when you came to the bigger cities, would you not? For in- 
stance, in the city of New Orleans you said you would provide a sen- 
ator for each ward. 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, no, but a ward is considered a legislative unit, 
the same as the parish is elsewhere in the State. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in the State of New York you would probably 
have the same thing, the Borough of Manhattan legislative units, but 
there would be some qualification by geography. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, you have been so good a witness and we 
have kept you so long that I am not going to ask you any more ques- 
tions. But Dr. Goldberg does have a question he would like to ask 

ou. 
When someone is helpful to us, we like to get as much assistance as 
we can. 

Mr. Jonzs. I have enjoyed it. 

Mr. Gotpeerc. I would like your judgment, Governor, on the wis- 
dom of the present system used by the Federal Government for par- 
ticipating in old-age assistance payments. 

As you know, the States for the most part determine their own eli- 
gibility requirements, and the Federal Government participates in 
State expenditures through an open-end authorization. 

The Kestnbaum Commission pretty much endorsed the existing 
pattern, but called for greater equalization of the Federal grants 
to the States. However, it had this to say—I believe it was aimed at 
Louisiana, along with a few other States—and I quote: 


The revised formula would not affect the loose eligibility practices that are 
found in a few States. These practices result in a heavy drain on the Federal 
Treasury, thus discriminating against other States that contribute indirectly to 
the support of these programs. The Commission recognizes the inequity of this 
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situation. It seems, however, that the national interest is better served by 
relying upon State responsibility in this area than by imposing rigid Federal 
requirements. 


They have reference there to eligibility requirements. 


However, if the States do not take the initiative in correcting loose eligibility 
practices, it might prove necessary to fix further limits on Federal financial 
participation. 

Do you feel, Governor, that the time has come when the Federal 
Government ought to put some restrictions on State eligibility re- 
quirements ? 

Mr. Jones. No. 1, of course Louisiana was held up as the horrible 
example. No. 2, when the Commission wrote that, there was a lot of, 
“on the one hand, and on the other hand,” talk there. We were 
literally between the two horns of the dilemma as to what to do. 

It places any person in a very bad position to answer that question, 
but I am going to answer it to the best of my ability. 

I am still, deep in my heart, a “States righter” and I am still against 
the idea of too many strings tied in Washington. I do not think this 
is an ideal situation, but if I have to take one of the two, I will say, 
“Give the State the authority to determine these things themselves.’ 

It is not ideal. It is not exactly what I would wish, but I would take 
that, rather than having this dead level uniformity dictated to us 
out of Washington as to what we should do. It is the lesser of the two 
evils, Doctor. 

Mr. Gouppera. As another alternative, would you look favorably 
upon the adoption by the Federal Government of a closed-end grant 
related to each State’s ability to support a program, and permit a State 
beyond the level of that closed-end grant and out of its own resources, 
to have eligibility practices as liberal as it chooses and its taxpayers 
are willing to support ? 
ee Jones. I think that is much better. I would go along on that 
idea. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. May? 

Mr. May. No. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Governor. You have been 
most helpful and we appreciate very much your being with us. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to have been with you and thank you for 
permitting me to come down. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. William A. Breedlove. 

Mr. Breedlove, you are executive secretary of the Louisiana Police 
Jury Association ? 

Mr. Brerpiove. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Founrtarn. That is similar tothe county association in my State; 
is it not ? 

Mr. Breepiove. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very glad to have you with us, and we would 
be very glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BREEDLOVE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
LOUISIANA POLICE JURY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Breepvove. First of all, I want to thank you for inviting us here. 
We are glad to have a part in these hearings, and we want to commend 
the committee for doing an excellent job in carrying this all over the 
Nation, seeking information about this tremendous problem. 

On behalf of our president, Mr. Irving E. Legendre, who could not 
be here today, I am privileged to speak, as well as for the association 
I represent. 

Mr. Legendre is, in addition to being president of this association, 
president of his parish police jury, Lafourche Parish. He is engaged 
at present in the sugar-grinding season and cannot leave. He is in 
charge of a huge sugar refinery over at Thibodaux. 

My name is William A. Breedlove, as the chairman stated, and he 
very ably stated our association is similar to an association of county 
supervisors in other States. 

We have some 750 members, elected by the people, to act as local 
overning authorities. They supervise and maintain parish court- 
ouses and jails, a system of parish roads and bridges, adopt ordinances 

for the protection and general well-being of the citizens, grant fran- 
chises for utilities, contribute to public health and welfare services, 
regulate the type of business through licenses and permits, equip 
voting precincts, and maintain voting standards in keeping with the 
State laws, and many other functions and services. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that the Federal Government is sick—sick 
with a malady that destroys nations. It has become too highly cen- 
tralized. Taxes have reached the point where they are unbearable. 
History teaches us that the Roman Empire fell because of too much 
centralization, the absence of strong local governments, and excessive 
taxation. 

We shudder to think of what might happen to the United States 
of America if this trend away from local government is allowed to 
continue. We must admit, however, a certain degree of guilt on our 
part for our lack of vision in the past in looking to Washington for 
doles, grants, and special favors through our elected Representatives 
and Senators, when we had all the know-how and the resources to pro- 
vide these services, which I will comment on later. 

The siphoning off of local resources to support the gigantic Federal 
budget has caused county governments to suffer until they are quite 
sick. 

Earlier in the day Mayor Morrison told you about all of the main 
maladies affecting the cities, and he did not leave one major one for 
me toclaim. I would say we are paralyzed; we have paralysis. We 
do not know where to turn and we do not know what the next move 
will be. 

We don’t have any place to turn for additional revenue to provide 
the necessary governmental services for a progressive, democratic 
citizenry. The State and Federal Governments have monopolized 
the most lucrative sources of tax revenue. Our chief source of revenue 
left is the ad valorem or property tax, which has already reached 
constitutional limits. 
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As Governor Jones stated, he helped write the constitution of Louisi- 
ana. Back in 1921 they placed a constitutional limit of 4 mills that 
could be levied for the support of the general funds of any pm in 
Louisiana. This is not a Federal restraint; it is purely State, but 
I am just stating that we have to depend on the property tax which, 
as you know, is not increasing like the sales taxes and excise taxes 
are on the growing source of revenue. 

The property tax assessments dont’ jump up too hastily. That is 
pretty well controlled by an official in each parish, called the parish 
tax assessor. He hasto be elected by the people also. 

The Federal Government has entered numerous fields of govern- 
ment service formerly rendered entirely by the counties, or the State, 
or jointly by county and State. In practically every instance these 
new ventures called for Federal matching funds, or grants-in-aid, 
which carried many restrictions to qualify. So dire was the need for 
some of these services that county and State often overlooked the 
magnitude of the restriction imposed to qualify and went ahead with 
the application. 

A case in point is the system of public-health centers that has been 
made available to counties or parishes. To qualify, the population 
had to be so much for a certain size of structure, and a plan in opera- 
tion that the Federal Government would approve. 

The State had to approve also, since funds were given from three 
sources : Federal, State, and local. 

The parish police juries in Louisiana found that the Federal Gov- 
ernment vetoed many architectural plans on various and sundry ex- 
cuses. QOne main objection with most plans in Louisiana was the fact 
that local government units made plans for both a white and colored 
waiting room in the interest of public health, and to prevent exposure 
unnecessarily to venereal disease so prevalent among the colored people 
in Louisiana. Such plans were refused, and stipulation made that 
plans must be revised to allow only one waiting room in the building. 

I might just stop right here and tell you to give you some idea 
of what that problem is, and I am sure some of you have never heard 
the figure quoted. I was reared up in north central Louisiana, where 
8 years I served on the police jury of that parish and was president 
of that body when we made application for matching funds to build 
a health center. We had a plan for 2 waiting rooms, 1 for colored 
and 1 for white. They turned usdown. We had to revise our archi- 
tectural plans because they said there was no use in duplicating those 
services, in spite of the fact that out of the total population of 38,000 
in that parish there were 5,000 known cases of venereal disease among 
the colored people at that time. 

Gentlemen, I say that was putting too high a price on an improve- 
ment that we needed. 

Naturally, some gave up the idea, or waited until local funds were 
ample, rather than obtain Federal funds at so high a price. 

We had some parishes refuse the plan. They said they will do 
without it before they will pay that high a price for this facility. 

Just as soon as Federal funds were put into local wildlife and 
fisheries projects, Federal domination set in. Local police juries 
were not allowed to open and close hunting seasons as they had in 
the past. Federal officials reserved the last say on all matters of 
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policy, such as species used in stocking ponds and lakes, manner in 
which they would be harvested, and many other obnoxious restric- 
tions. Local government ceases under such practices by our Federal 
Government. 

An alternative worthy of mention would be for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relinquish revenues obtained through Federal excise taxes 
on sporting goods, firearms, ammunition, and fishing equipment, so 
that local government might raise revenues to do the same job, minus 
Federal control. These revenues, plus hunting and fishing licenses, 
would be ample for local and State governments to do a good job. 

I had in mind one example of this. Control of hunting seasons. 
Up until 2 years ago the State of Louisiana could not hunt turtledoves 
early enough to get any benefit from the crop they raised because 
they were migratory birds; they traveled about. They set the season 
over in Texas at one date, even earlier than it was in Louisiana, and 
I think Congressman Brooks will remember the controversy that 
ensued about having such a late season, a month later in Louisiana 
where we raise most of the doves. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; that is just another illustration of use of arbi- 
trary power in Washington. 

Mr. Breepuove. Federal funds for farm-to-market roads have been 
channeled through the State department of highways. This has been 
good, and in some respects, bad. Better engineering studies and plans 
can come through the State level rather than the county level. How- 
ever, under this procedure, counties and parishes never realize that 
Federal funds have been available, since they have little or no say as 
to how they will be spent. 

They do not have much interest in what is being done along that 
line. 

Local officials should be consulted on all such projects, if the best 
interests of communities are to be served. 

If there should be a joint venture, there should be joint thinking. 

In the field of public welfare, Federal funds are used in prac- 
tically all categories of assistance grants. The program is mush- 
rooming into a major roadblock to good citizenship, and high moral 
standards. In the case of aid to dependent children, local welfare 
workers tell us that they cannot check the high percentage of illegiti- 
mate children, for instance, especially among the colored people, by 
stopping or reducing grants for those persisting in illegitimate marital 
relations. Aid is given to many Negro women with children by three 
or more men. This is repeat business. You might overlook the first 
accidental case, but when it is repeat business, you are tearing down 
the morals of this country. 

I say that it should be the right of the State to regulate it; I think 
they should be given that right. 

To take any action locally would mean curtailment of Federal 
funds, and upset the entire budget. Welfare services, therefore, can 
be most efficient at the local level, with local control. 

In conclusion, I want to tell you frankly that I have not had as much 
time to give this matter as Governor Jones, who has worked with this 
intergovernmental relations committee of Congress. I have not had 
as much time to study it, but I would like to say this: We think the 
only true assistance is that which leads toward self-support and home 
rule. 
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Any other type will grow like a cancer, with no hope of being elimi- 
nated. Local initiative and pride of ownership will cease, thus dam- 
aging our Government at the grassroots level. 

I want to concur in the thought expressed by Mayor Morrison earlier 
here today that it is most imperative that tax exemptions continue on 
the income from public improvement bonds at the local level. 

Should you ever tax the interest income on municipal public im- 
provement bonds, you are going to stifle the improvement of govern- 
ment facilities at the local level. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank you for coming here today and 
for my having a chance to say a word on behalf of our president who 
could not be here, and say that I think you are doing a good job. 

I think, as Governor Jones said, we are heading in the right direc- 
tion if we can reverse this trend away from highly centralized govern- 
ment to home rule, and I think we are going to preserve our American 
way of life. 

fr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Breedlove. 

On page 3 of your statement you suggest as an alternative for the 
Federal Government to relinquish revenues obtained through Federal 
excise tax on firearms, fishing goods, ammunition, and so forth. 
Could and would, in your opinion, local or State governments effec- 
tively use these tax resources ¢ 

Mr. Breepvove. I do not know whether they would use those identi- 
cal ones or not, but they would find a revenue to supplement what they 
lost in Federal funds, because in our particular State here we do have 
a wealth of resources that we could logically tax for that purpose. 

Mr. Founrarn. In the State of Louisiana do the counties build 
county roads ¢ 

Mr. Breepuove. Yes, sir. We have a system of highways separate 
and apart from the State system. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you build the secondary roads, and the State 
builds the primary roads? 

Mr. Breep.ove. The State builds both secondary and primary roads. 
while we bring farm-to-market primary roads—while they are build- 
ing farm-to-market State or secondary roads. We have to do it from 
meager income we get from ad valorem taxes, and a subsidy from the 
State of $50,000 per parish. 

Mr. Fountarn. You get a subsidy of about $50,000 per parish ? 

Mr. Breepiove. That is right. They make a blanket appropriation 
of $30,000, and then they allow, under the supervision of the State 
highway department, an additional $20,000 to be spent on roads. Then 
they get 1 cent per gallon of gasoline tax. 

Mr. Founrarn. I failed to ask Mayor Morrison this question. Do 
you happen to know what the cities get from the State for the mainte- 
nance of their streets ? 

Mr. Breeptove. It would get the same as I quoted to — The gaso- 
line tax is based on a formula which is derived by totaling all the gal- 
lons of gasoline sold within the State the previous year, and then allo- 
cating this 1 cent back to the parishes based on what percentage of 
their sales bore to the total sales in the State. 

Now, he would get that for the city. Orleans Parish and the city 
of New Orleans are the same. 

Mr. Founratn. The street mileage within the municipalities and 
within the counties is not taken into account ? 
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Mr. Breepiove. I would prefer Mayor Morrison to answer that. I 
do know there are several miles of unimproved roads in Orleans Parish 
believe it or not; in this metropolitan area there are several miles o 
unimproved roads. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is the low and high, as near as you can ap- 
proximate, of the tax rate in your parishes? 

Mr. Breepiove. Well, sir, at the present time I would think it would 
range from possibly about—I would imagine it would range from 35 
to 36 mills, up toa high of about 60 mills. 

In the parish of Vernon, for instance, in the depression years they 
had to get up to 200 mills in order to service bonds they had out- 
standing. 

_ Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a problem in Louisiana where coun- 
ties and towns are such small administrative units that they cannot 
operate efficiently ? 

Mr. Breepiove. Yes, sir. We have 10 parishes in Louisiana with 
an assessed valuation in the whole parish of less than $10 million. 
When you apply a 4 mill ad valorem tax to support the general fund, 
which must maintain a courthouse and jail, and maintain the minimum 
of parish services, I just do not see how they do it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, if you will really bear with me a little 
bit 

Mr. Fountarn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Breedlove has touched on 2 or 3 problems that 
I am personally acquainted with. He referred especially to the 
regulation of migratory wild fowl. In the difference between Louis- 
iana and Texas—of course, that has been a source of continual annoy- 
ance for many, many years, and the idea of the United States Govern- 
ment has been to adopt flyways, and the flyways so happen that the 
State boundary was Louisiana, always, and they take up again at the 
State line of Texas. They have different seasons. 

Do you want to amplify that, Mr. Breedlove, because it is one of 
the problems between the agencies of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment that has caused great trouble. 

Mr. Breeptove. Congressman Brooks, I think this problem has been 
attempted through the wildlife associations of Louisiana—Congress- 
man Brooks has touched on this wildlife or migratory fowl, ducks 
and geese, and so forth—we have attempted to reach a workable 
situation between the State and the Federal officials on this thing 
through our wildlife associations which have sprung up in every par- 
ish, but there we have run into this problem. 

South Louisiana likes one closing date and north Louisiana likes 
another one. All in all, though, I think we are much nearer to the 
solution of that problem through this flyway, opening various seasons, 
depending on what flyway you are in. 

I believe that has been worked out pretty well, Congressman Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think if I may just volunteer this suggestion: The 
difficulty has been one of divided responsibility and that runs through 
all of these programs of Federal aid. You don’t know where the 
responsibility lies. For instance, you refer to the construction of 
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public health buildings there. I am familiar with that, too. In 
Caddo Parish in Louisiana the construction of the public health 
building was held up 15 years because of responsibility of the Federal 
Government they thought was being arbitrarily used ; therefore, they 
would not accept the funds for the construction purposes. 

You know that is true, is it not? 

Mr. Breepuove. That is true. 

Mr. Brooxs. In your wildlife, the same thing occurs. Nobody down 
here, no one here could peace the responsibility on the agency of 
government that was handling the problem. Sometimes, apparently, 
very arbitrarily handling it. 

That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Breepuiove. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Brooks. In the construction of your public health buildings, 
the same thing applied. It was divided responsibility, and the public 
did not know whore the trouble was, and the Members of Congress 
often did not know. Likewise, you take in the grants under social 
security, you refer to the illegitimate children problem, which is a 
very active problem in this area, as you know. The public yet does 
not know where the responsibility lies. 

I undertook, personally, as a Member of Congress, to dig into that 
thing, and finally worked it out. But I defy the average individual 
to work out that situation or similar situations and find out where 
the real responsibility lies. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Breepwove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So it seemed to me the most difficult problem we have 
here is the question of divided responsibility, and when you divide it 
you cannot find out who is at fault when something is wrong. 

Mr. Breepwove. I met in a committee, a special welfare committee 
appointed from our association to study that very problem, and in- 
variably when we would come around to try to discourage illegiti- 
macy in Louisiana, the welfare officials from the State office said we 
are tampering with Federal funds there, and they are going to cut 
us off. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; and on the other hand the Federal Government 
tells me it is the State’s responsibility. You have that divided respon- 
sibility, and it is something this committee could well work out some 
solution to. You cannot have good government where your responsi- 
bility is divided and the people do not know who is at fault. 

Mr. Breepiove. That is true. Originally, of course, welfare was 
handled through the county efforts in the parishes in Louisiana. We 
had the first pauper burial and assistance to the people of dire cir- 
cumstances. Then gradually it became a statewide move and then a 
national movement. 

I guess every State experienced that, slipping from the local level up 
to a highly centralized level. 

Mr. Brooks. Louisiana is vitally concerned with the flyways and 
the migratory game which comes down from the Northern States to 
Louisiana. 

Have you found in your experience the same problem in public 
roads—with the Federal aid to highways—to place the responsibility 
on the United States or on the State or the locality is almost impos- 
sible; is that not true? 
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Mr. Breepwove. It is. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, over in Minden, La., I am sure you are 
familiar with this, because you live in north Louisiana. Somebody 
wanted to place a stoplight in the middle of the road. There was a 
big fight over that. The local people were told the responsibility for 
putting a stoplight in the middle of the highway, Highway No. 80, 
was due to the United States in Washington. 

Well, I do not think Washington really knew about it in that 
instance. 

On the other hand, you have Washington interfering, as in the case 
of construction of public health centers, where the local people do not 
know what is wrong, but they are delayed for a long period of time 
unnecessarily. 

I do not want to go further into that at this time, unless you have 
other illustrations but it is one of the problems I find, as a Member 
of Congress, which is almost impossible to solve, where you have these 
programs, who is responsible when you have divided responsibility. 

I think every Member of Congress has found that to be the case in 
social security. 

Mr. Breepvove. I would like to make a statement about another 
problem we are having in Louisiana now, too. We have to maintain 
voting precincts, and see that people get qualified to vote. We had to 
operate both under a State constitution, however, and a Federal 
Constitution. 

We have had almost persecution of some of our registrars of voters 
in northern Louisiana because under a system of registration they had 
to write each year to see if you had a change of address. If they came 
back unclaimed they “vel put that in an inactive file and disqualify 
you under the voting laws of Louisiana. 

Yet they have harassed a number of north Louisiana people about 
the way they are conducting the elections. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is where it was convened in Monroe, La. Special 
assistants were sent down here to prosecute the cases, and the grand 
jury refused to indict them. I think that was mentioned in a Federal 
hearing in Washington. You think that was an abuse of authority, 
do you? 

Mr. Breepvove. It is. It is an invasion of the local government’s 
functions, definitely. 

Mr. Brooks. So do I. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Breedlove, are there any Federal grants at the 
present time which you think ought to be terminated? Can you iden- 
tify any in particular? 

Mr. Breepwove. I cannot identify any particular grant at the present 
time. I will say this: In the case of agriculture, it has been my 
observation, as well as many of my colleagues in this work, that the 
Federal soil bank, for instance, has played into the hands of the 
large plantation owners that simply closed up shop and put a lot of 
tenant farmers out on the unemployment roll, 

That has been true all over Louisiana. Large bodies of land, taken 
out of cultivation, also put people out of employment, and I feel like 
there has been too much Federal subsidizing of some programs like 
that in agriculture. I am for the farmer. I like to see them get a 
good break, and God knows they are having a tough fight, but I do 
not like to see anything work against our economy. 
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I do not know of any particular grant at the present time that I 
would recommend discontinuing. I would think that with it they 
ought to cut some of the redtape and allow the funds that are going 
to the State to be used as they see fit by the people elected in the 
respective parishes in the respective States. 

If that cannot be done, I think a lot of them could be discontinued. 

Mr. Fountarn. You think the local people, either on the municipal 
or the State level, are far better qualified to administer the program 
than the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Breepiove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. And understand the local problems better ? 

Mr. Breeptove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naueuton. Mr. Breedlove, you have indicated that the county 
governments are having a great deal of trouble in finding necessary 
tax sources. 

Is part of that due to the fact, as you mentioned, that the State, by 
its constitution, has placed limits on the amount that you can raise in 
property taxes? 

Mr. Breeptove. That is the biggest restraining factor, Mr. Naugh- 
ton. It certainly is. 

Mr. Navueuton. Of course, the Federal Government does not have 
any property tax at all? 

Mr. Breeptove. No. 

Mr. Navucuton. So if that constitutional provision were repealed 
there might be some lessening of the problem ? 

Mr. Breepwove. It is my real belief, as well as the members of the 
Police Jury Association, that the State should get out of the property 
tax field. They feel a levy of 534 mills now levied in Louisiana to 
support that program should be relinquished. 

Mr. Naveuton. With respect to the regulation regarding welfare 
aid for illegitimate children, do you know whether those particular 
regulations allowing such aid in Louisiana are State regulations or 
Federal regulations ? 

Mr. Breepiove. I have to take the word of the people who told me 
in these committee hearings only 2 months ago in Monroe. We had a 
State committee hearing on the problem. The State supervisor in 
the northeast area, as well as one of the special services representatives 
from the State office, told me that it could not be curtailed under the 
Federal program. 

Mr. Naveuron. Isn’t that due to the fact that the State has pre- 
sented a plan to the Federal Government under which it proposes to 
operate the program and once that plan has been approved that they 
can’t deviate from it without submitting a new plan ? 

Mr. Breepiove. That donot know. Icannotsay. Iam not posted 
on that. 

Mr. Naventon. Dr. Goldberg is our expert on that. I do not know 
too much about it either. 

Mr. Fountarn. I recall hearing that the State of Illinois passed 
legislation limiting aid to dependent children in the illegitimate-child 
category to not more than two. 

Mr. Breepiove. Well, a pair wouldn’t be as bad as a dozen. 
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Mr. Brooks. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, if I may add, is placing 
your responsibility. It is just almost impossible to get the responsible 
parties to come out and admit the responsibility. They do not want to 
accept that responsibility and with the divided authority it is almost 
impossible to locate them ; is that not right ? 

Mr. Breepuove. Practically impossible. 

Mr. Gotpserc. In situations like this, would you favor an arrange- 
ment whereby your county, State, and the Federal regional people 
would meet periodically and talk over mutual problems? Through 
such an arrangement you would be able to learn at the local level 
whether your difficulty is due to a Federal requirement or a State 
requirement, and whether it is something that is mandated by the 
legislature or by administrative regulation. 

Would that kind of administrative procedure be of any utility to 
the parish officials ? 

Mr. Breepiove. Yes; it would, Mr. Goldberg. Any time you are 
able to pinpoint the responsibility you have a lot of the problems solved, 
and you ease the minds of the people who are looking to you for an 
answer. 

Mr. Founrarn. If there is nothing further, the committee will stand 
in recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow morning, to meet here in the council 
chambers. 

(Whereupon, at 5:08 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. the following day, Tuesday, November 19, 1957.) 
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FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 4—New Orleans, La.. and Raleigh, N. C.) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1957 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
New Orleans, La. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 10 a. m., in 
the council chamber, New City Hall, New Orleans, La., Hon. L. H. 
Fountain, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives . H. Fountain, Overton Brooks, and 
Edwin H. May, Jr. 

Also present : James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. Gold- 
berg, professional staff member, Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee; and Helen M. Boyer, minority professional staff, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning Lt. Gov. Lether 
Frazar, representing Governor Long, as well as himself. 

I understand he is accompanied by Mr. J. H. Rester, commissioner 
of administration and State budget director, and James S. Reily, col- 
lector of revenue. 

We are very happy to have you with us this morning, Governor. 
Knowing the type of information we are seeking, without further 
to-do we are glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LETHER FRAZAR, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF LOUISIANA; ACCOMPANIED BY J. H. RESTER, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF ADMINISTRATION AND STATE BUDGET DIRECTOR, 
AND JAMES S. REILY, COLLECTOR OF REVENUE 


Governor Frazar. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations, on behalf of the government of the 
State of Louisiana, I would first like to welcome you to Louisiana and 
to New Orleans and to tell you how honored we are to have your com- 
mittee visit with us here in New Orleans. People from all over the 
world find this great city most interesting, and I sincerely trust that 
your stay may prove both profitable to your stated objectives and that 
personally you may find pleasure and recreation among our many 
attractions. 
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Governor Long, as you will appreciate, finds it difficult to participate 
in all the multitudinous activities and programs affecting the State and 
its people. As lieutenant governor of Louisiana, he has asked me to 
represent the State here today. I am pleased, therefore, to bring to the 
committee an expression of our general attitude on a most complicated 
subject. 

ou have asked me to appear before you today to discuss with you 
the subject of intergovernmental relations as affected by Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States, with particular emphasis on— 

(1) The impact of such aid on the States; 

(2) The methods of improving the present program ; 

(3) The question whether the Federal Government should with- 
draw from certain areas, with the resultant effect of such with- 
drawal; 

(4) The question whether the Federal Government, by grants- 
in-aid, should enter new fields and, if so, which fields; and, finally, 

(5) The impact of the report of the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The background information that has been made available to me 
pertaining to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations indi- 
cates that you already have devoted much study to this very complex 
problem, and for that reason I feel sure extended academic citations 
would only burden your records. 

As you have already held hearings in several sections of the coun- 
try, I am sure that you already know that we public administrators 
find it difficult to make specific recommendations for the very obvious 
reason that the demand for increased public services has put us in the 
position of requesting a continuation of allocations of Federal funds 
to the State, while at the same time we are asking the Government 
to reduce the amount of tax moneys collected. Therefore, we com- 
mend you gentlemen for your willingness to attack this problem and 
for the democratic approach which you are using. 

In an effort to convey the basic opinion of the State administration, 
I have formulated the following statement of our position. 

Our Federal Government was established with a division of author- 
ity between the Federal Government and the States—a dual govern- 
ment, both acting on the people—as a means of preventing a strong 
Central Government and also in order to keep government close to 
the people and in this way prevent tyranny in government. The 
Founding Fathers acted wisely in delegating certain powers, national 
in interest, to the Federal Government and reserving the remaining 
powers to the States. 

Despite the precautions taken by the Founding Fathers to dis 
tribute powers between these two levels of government, we find that 
their efforts were in vain, for by judicial construction as well as by 
Federal grants-in-aid the Federal Government has entered into al- 
most every field of endeavor, including those heretofore thought of 
as State or local functions and responsibilities. In these same ways 
the Federal-Government has assumed direct responsibility in certain 
areas, whereas in others a large measure of control is exercised by 
it through conditions attached to grants-in-aid. 

This trend, if continued, could well lead to the destruction of the 
States. I am in full accord with the following remarks made by 
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President Eisenhower to the Governors’ Conference in Williamsburg, 
Va., on June 24, 1957: 


Our governmental system, so carefully checked, so delicately balanced, with 
power fettered and the people free, has survived longer than any other attempt 
to conduct group affairs by the authority of the group itself. Yet a distin- 
guished scholar has only recently counseled us that in the measurable future, if 
present trends continue, the States are sure to degenerate into powerless 
satellites of the National Government in Washington. 

That this forecast does not suffer from lack of supporting evidence all of 
us know full well. The irony of it is accentuated as we recall that the National 
Government was itself not the parent, but the creature, of the States acting 
together. Yet today it is often made to appear that the creature, Frankenstein- 
like, is determined to destroy the creators. 

. * i * * o a 

Four years ago at your Seattle conference I expressed the conviction that 
unless we preserve the traditional power and responsibilities of State govern- 
ment, with revenues necessary to exercise that power and discharge those re- 
sponsibilities, then we will not preserve the kind of America we have known; 
eventually, we will, instead, have another form of government and, therefore, 
quite another kind of an America. 


* * * T suggest, therefore, that this conference join with the Federal adminis- 
tration in creating a task force for action—a joint committee charged with 
these three responsibilities. 

(1) To designate functions which the States are ready and willing to assume 
and finance that are now performed or financed wholly or in part by the Federal 
Government ; 

(2) To recommend the Federal and State revenue adjustments required to 
enable the States to assume such functions ; and 

(3) To identify functions and responsibilities likely to require State or Fed- 
eral attention in the future and to recommend the level of State effort, or 
Federal effort, or both, that will be needed to assure effective action. 


Though the purpose of the grants-in-aid has been a laudable one in 
most instances, they have tended to have the following effects: 

1. Reduces the control and responsibility of the States in many 
areas, thus stifling their initiative and making them dependent on the 
Federal Government for handouts. 

2. Tends to encourage the States to expend funds in areas which 
will bring in maximum Federal aid and results too often in the neglect 
of areas for which money is needed. 

3. Results in increased costs in the different areas, for the expense 
of Federal administration is great and one level of government does 
not feel as accountable for and does not use money as wisely when 
given by another level of government as it does when it raises the 
money itself. The closer the raising of the tax dollar is to the people, 
themselves, the more apt it is to be spent efficiently. 

4, They increase the need of the Federal Government for more and 
more revenues, which has hampered the States in raising funds with 
which to enter new fields or expand and develop existing programs, or, 
indeed, to find revenues on the State or local level with which to 
properly assume what should be their own responsibilities without 
undue interference or need for assistance from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

In justification of the intrusion of the Federal Government, through 
Federal grants-in-aid, into functions traditionally considered to be 
State duties and responsibilities, it is said that such intrusion results 
from State inactivity and from the poor financial conditions of some 
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States. Of course, we are inactive in many areas and, of course, 
many of the States are poor, for the Federal Government has pre- 
empted almost all the revenue. 

But in a federal system, by what right does the Central Govern- 
ment set itself up as the judge of when the States are inactive or are 
not active enough? Naturally, the States will make mistakes just 
as the Federal Government has made them. One of the strengths 
of our system has been the fact that the States have been able to 
experiment in different areas as necessary and to handle their own 
local problems, although perhaps with variations in emphasis, for 
the problems of no two States are exactly alike. 

Let me cite a few examples of the trend in taxation as indicated by 
tax collections and the proportion of total taxes collected by the 
different levels of government, which constitutes the core of the 
problem: 

Federal, State, and local taxation 
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1 Computed on basis of total dollars collected, as reported in W. Brooke Graves, American State Govern- 
ment, 4th edition, 1953, p. 899. 

2 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Summary of Governmental Finances 

3 Source: W. Brooke Graves, American State Government, 4th edition, 1953, p. 899. 

4 Source: Ibid. 


§ Source: U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Federal Grants-in-Aid to State and Local Governments. 


If this trend continues, both in grants-in-aid and the Federal pre- 
empting of taxation, how can the States hope to survive and how can 
the States assume the functions and responsibilities we are urged to 
assume? In the words of Mr. Graves: “The amount of the increase is 
important, but the vital question is the significance of these changes 
upon the nature of our governmental system.” Unless corrective 
measures are taken, the States will not survive and even if they do, they 
will be hollow shells. 

The present highway building program is the greatest construction 
program undertaken in the history of mankind. There is perhaps 
more justification for grants-in-aid to highways than for any other 
grant program. We are in complete accord with the committee's 
recommendation that the Federal Government increase its financial 
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assistance for highways and so allocate funds as to give recognition 
to the Federal responsibility for highways of major importance to our 
national security and to insure a balanced program to serve the needs 
of our expanding program. 

It is our sincere hope that in so doing that the Congress will keep 
Federal supervision to a minimum, thus recognizing the willingness 
and ability of the States to do a good job in this area. It should be 
noted also that Louisiana has been in the forefront in the field of 
public welfare, a great humanitarian field, and gives valuable assist- 
ance in all categories to the needy. Without Federal aid we could 
never offer such an elaborate program for the benefit of our needy 
citizenry, and Louisiana is justly proud of its record and contribution 
in this area. 

In addition, it is our opinion that the Federal Government should 
continue its role in flood control, storm disasters, and major crop fail- 
ures, for no one else can cope with such problems. 

I do not believe we have felt any great impact from the Kestnbaum 
report. We recognize as you do that “there is no grand solution of our 
intergovernmental fiscal problems, (and) rather, what is needed is a 
pragmatic but consistent and sustained attack at all levels of gov- 
ernment.” 

Primarily the report appears to be concerned with the internal 
improvement of existing Federal subsidy programs and with increas- 
ing State participation in over all administration of those programs. 
Specifically it is recommended, among other things, that the Federal 
Government relinquish much of its rigid supervision of programs and 
also, where feasible, that programs be returned to the States. 

I am in complete accord with these recommendations and hope they 
will be put into effect. The adoption of a substantial portion of the 
recommendations of the Commission will eliminate some of the criti- 
cisms leveled earlier by me. 

In general, it may be said that the Louisiana State agencies receiving 
Federal grants-in-aid are well satisfied with the programs and with the 
manner in which those programs are now functioning. Two depart- 
ments, however, have submitted constructive criticisms in which you 
will be interested. These two are the State department of health and 
the Louisiana Forestry Commission, both of whose comments are 
stated herein. 


State department of health: The State department of health states 
in part as follows: 


In general we are satisfied with the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. However, in place of the numerous categorical grants that this depart- 
ment received, 14 in number, we should prefer to see one block grant to cover all 
health services. 

In order to achieve greater economy and efficiency in existing grant-in-aid 
funds allocated for public health, we recommend that the health programs 
administered by the United States Public Health Service and those administered 
by the Children’s Bureau be placed under 1 agency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare instead of the 2 agencies that now administer health 
programs. 


Louisiana Forestry Commission: The State forester indicates gen- 
eral satisfaction with the forestry grant-in-aid programs as they pres- 
ently exist. He feels that most States, especially the forested States, 
would have established forestry agencies without the early leadership 
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and assistance of the Federal Government though “it is problematical 
that the present high level of progress would have been attained as 
soon * * * 

Commenting on intergovernmental relations, other than grants-in- 

aid, which are “agoravated by the actions of another level of govern- 
ment” the State forester calls attention to the activities of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in the field of forestry. He states that although 
the Federal Government provides— 
a good and needed service to the farmers in the field of land use * * * to some 
degree there seems to be a conflict of endeavor and a duplication of service in 
that the Soil Conservation Service has been prescribing for and participating in 
forestry problems of private landowners in the State. 

According to Louisiana law, the State forester is responsible for the 
carrying out of the forestry program in Louisiana. 

We do not at this time foresee the emergency of any important new 
problems which would justify Federal grants-in- aid, but rather we 
feel that there should be no Federal expansion into other areas. 

The States and the local units of government are the very founda- 
tion of our democracy. They are close to the people, furnish them 
essential services, and are responsive to their will. Their survival 
depends upon a cessation of further Federal intrusion upon functions 
long regarded as State and local and a return to the States of certain 
tax powers and functions of government. 

For upon the survival of the States and local units of government 
and their playing a vital role in our society depends the successs or 
failure of our democratic way of life. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my remarks. Since the subject is very 
involved and very technical and since I do not have consultants pres- 
ent with me, I hope you will restrict your questions to general prin- 
ciples. 

I do have Mr. Reily, who has been announced, and Mr. Rester, with 
me. Mr. Reily is in charge of our financial structure in the State of 
Louisiana and the collecting of taxes. 

Mr. Rester is charged with the budget, and is director of admin- 
istration. 

In conclusion, may I again express to you my sincere appreciation 
for your kind invitation to appear before you and to commend you 
for the excellent job you are doing with respect to such a difficult 
and complicated problem. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much. We appreciate your very 
frank and forthright statement. We are sorry the Governor could 
not be here with us, but are happy you are accompanied by other 
elected and appointed officials. 

If you would like, they may come up and sit at the table by you just 
in case the questions should be directed to them. 

Governor Frazar, the statement has been made by responsible peo- 
ple that the National Government and the States should be regarded 
not as competitors for authority, but as two levels of government 
cooperating with or complementing each other in meeting the grow- 
ing demands on both. 

Do you agree with 7 at observation? 

Governor Frazar. I do not think there is any question but what 
they should not be competitive with each other. There may be a 
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difference of opinion on what level each one should stop, in serving 
the different phases of the government. 

In other words, the Federal Government naturally has certain - - 
ers over the money being spent in the State, and wrongly or rightly, 
we may have certain powers in the State over money we spend in the 
municipalities, but continually I think that reaching into the State 
and supervising the moneys being given will eventually do what I 
said in this statement, disrupt your State government. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a State equalization law in Louisiana ¢ 

Governor Frazar. The schools? 

Mr. Fountain. For schools. 

Governor Frazar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your feeling concerning the viewpoint that 
the wealthier States, particularly States of above-average wealth, 
have an obligation to assist the poorer States in performing basic 
public services for their people ? 

Governor Frazar. Well, I think those kind of problems should be 
solved first at the local level. I think even the States are getting 
away from asking the local people to help as much as they should. 

In regard to education, using that because I am familiar with it in 
Louisiana, we operate on that basis, we have an equalization fund. 
Taking the heavy timbered parishes, lumber parishes, that years ago 
were wiped out. There is practically nothing there, the State in some 
instances puts up about what ? 

Mr. Rester. Seventy-five percent. 

Governor Frazar. Seventy-five percent of the funds. Maybe in a 
parish that has industry they put up less. 

Mr. Resrer. Some of the poorer parishes put up as high as 90 
percent. 

Governor Frazar. I think the same thing on the Federal level, espe- 
cially in some of the States that are being heavily industrialized at the 
present time it will have to happen, but at the same time the question 
that is foremost in my mind, if that can happen without supervision 
from the Federal Government, fine; if it doesn’t, I don’t think it will 
work, particularly in education. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I take it you are definitely opposed to unreasonable 
administration and supervision which has the effect, either directly or 
indirectly, of resulting in control over the operations of the programs 
on the local level. 

Governor Frazar. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would you favor a system of Federal grants for 
low-income States only ? 

Governor Frazar. Well, I don’t favor Federal grants for a State 
unless there is some particular thing in that State. Just what do you 
mean by Federal grant ? 

Mr. Founrarn. I am asking general questions with respect to those 
Federal grants which are now in existence, if changes are made, as 
well as any prospective grants. In the event new grants are adopted, 
do you think they should be made, as a matter of principle, exclusively 
to those States which are considered needy, because they are low- 
income States ? 

Governor Frazar. Well, I certainly think they should be given the 
preference, but I think the grant-in-aid is just about as far reaching 
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now as it should be—as far as individual States where they have par- 
ticular grants-in-aid. 

That may apply to some States I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, are you, or is one of your assistants, 
sufficiently familiar with the specific Federal grants to express an 
opinion at this time as to which ones you would like to see terminated, 
with full responsibility transferred to the States ? 

Governor Frazar. Mr. Reily, or Mr. Rester? 

Mr. Fountain. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Rester. I couldn’t say that we would definitely like to see any 
of them terminated at this time. I think Louisiana—of course, this 
may sound a little opposite to what the Governor testified—that 
Louisiana would lose, I think, if we terminated all the grants-in-aid 
and vacated certain areas of taxation. 

I think Louisiana would be the loser if we abandoned all grants-in- 
aid at this time, and the Federal Government vacated certain areas 
of taxation. Of course, I realize that the Federal Government is 

taking a tremendous amount of taxes out of Louisiana. The public 
press recently carried a statement that Federal income tax in Louisiana 
amounted to $679 million last year. Of course, Louisiana took less 
than $30 million in income tax. Spuiking from a personal viewpoint, 
and I think the Governor and Mr. Reily would probably agree with 
me, that we probably shouldn’t abandon any fields of grants-in-aid 
at this time. 

Governor Frazar. And shouldn’t expand them. 

Mr. Rester. And at the same time shouldn’t expand them. We 
don’t feel there are any other areas that require any assistance. That 
is more or less in agreement with the Kestnbaum report, too, because 
they did not recommend getting out of anything, but rather getting 
further into one or two other areas, particularly civil defense and 
highways. 

Mr. Fountratn. Governor, the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
on November 16, carried an article in which they attempted to sum- 
marize the action taken thus far by the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee, which is composed of appointees of the President and of 
the Governors’ Conference. 

The article says: 

To date, the action committee has agreed to recommend the transfer of five 
Federal functions to the States. Grants to abate water pollution, some disaster 
rehabilitation cost 
I realize that is rather vague, because it doesn’t explain which ones— 


some vocational education programs, certain responsibility in connection with 
the safety of atomic power reactors, and loans to facilitate urban renewal 
planning. 

As I recall, in the tentative recommendations which were reported 
sometime ago, they had also recommended relinquishing to the States 
certain tax sources so an equivalent amount in tax revenues would be 
available to the States to finance these particular functions being 
recommended for transfer. 

Would you care to comment upon those recommendations by the 
Joint Action Committee? 

Governor Frazar. That is the first I have heard of that. Of 
course, I don’t think there is any question but what the President in 
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his talk to the Governors’ Conference at Williamsburg, brought out 
the fact it should be returned. At the same time he didn’t make any 
mention of how the taxes are going to be returned to support it, which 
would be used to support these things, which would be somewhat of 
a problem of determination of that. 

Mr. Retry. Either one of those categories that is directly related 
to the national welfare, it would seem to me it would be rather im- 
practical to suggest returning those specific functions to the States, 
because it is our observation that these emergency situations are the 
ones that always cause a local community in the State the greatest 
distress, and the Federal Government, it seems to us, is better able to 
take care of those situations because the States oftentimes will have to 
call a special session of the legislature or something else to deal with 
these unexpected conditions. 

So without a lot of careful study, and just an assurance of how 
the funds would be raised and would be sufficient to take care of those 
requirements, I would think that we would hesitate that we would 
say we were in favor of that being given back to the States. 

Mr. Fountain. To what extent, Governor, if any, in your opinion, 
has the growth of Federal programs in fields traditionally considered 
State and local responsibilities been due to the failure of States and 
localities to act in these particular areas ? 

Governor Frazar. Repeat that question again, Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. To what extent, if any, in your opinion, has the 
growth of these various Federal programs in fields traditionally con- 
sidered State and local responsibilities, been due to the failure of 
States and localities to act in these areas ? 

Governor Frazar. Mr. Reily will answer that. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Reily. 

Mr. Retiy. Mr. Fountain, we would think that we would have to 
more or less condemn ourselves for the lack of activity and initiative 
in supplying the needs in those fields, and I think that has lent en- 
couragement to the folks like yourselves at the Federal level, at the 
congressional level, to supply those needs that the States did not 
handle. 

We think maybe that is a large contribution, at least, to the growth 
of the Federal system, and that is one reason why we plead now, in 
the light of these observations and studies, to be given a chance at 
everything in the future. 

In other words, if we could just start, we recognize, particularly 
those of us that are dealing with the overall financial situation in the 
State government, we realize that this is a very complex undertaking, 
and in a few days’ contemplation of this hearing, we had indicated 
we were unable to come up with specific recommendations because 
as we get into the complexities of the problem, we realize it would be 
just an unending series of testimony to try to do that. 

But we do have the feeling, the positive feeling, that we must call 
a halt, and we think the general welfare of our people are pretty 
well taken care of, except the disaster areas, and if the Federal Gov- 
ernment could find a way to say, we will stop here, we won’t extend 
these fields of taxation or these grant-in-aid to any other new activity, 
that that would be a beginning point for the objectives of this 
committee. 
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Mr. Founratin. In other words, I gather you feel that inasmuch 
as these grants have already been initiated, and most of them have 
been in effect for some time, and the States have come to rely upon 
them to a very large extent, it would be very difficult for the States 
by themselves to assume those responsibilities 

Mr. Remy. That is very true, because individually the heads of our 
respective departments of the State government that administer these 
grants-in-aid programs, as the governor has indicated very frankly 
and honestly, they are satisfied, and they think that they are getting 
excellent cooperation. 

Of course, there are vexations at times, which there are in any 
common problems, but on the whole the individual administrators 
agree the programs are satisfactory and equitable, and we could not 
find any fault with the overall administration to the extent that we 
could make specific constructive suggestions as to how to improve 
them, except these minor references to forestry and health. 

Mr. Fountain. I imagine you are like many of us. We don’t like 
the situations into which we have gotten ourselves, but we reluctantly 
request that nothing be done to upset the status quo. 

Governor Frazar. That is right. 

Mr. Rester. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes, Mr. Rester. 

Mr. Rester. The failure of the States—of course, throughout the 
years, these have been added, you see, one at a time. Who can say 
that the States wouldn’t have picked up and carried on this if, say, 
within the next 4 or 5 years, or something like that, that is something 
that is problematical. 

Of course, I do feel, like Mr. Reily, the reason the Federal Govern- 
ment got into it in the first place is because the States hadn’t done it. 

For instance, in public health, we have the Federal Government 
giving 14 different categories of. grants to the public health depart- 
ment. We are supporting our public health department rather well, 
I think, in this State, and probably would have carried that on if 
the Federal Government hadn't gotten into it. We would have 
probably found money enough to do it ourselves. 

So there are some areas, I think, where we may not have gone in as 
much as we have—for instance in welfare, I don’t think we could 
have on that, because it is costing about $150 million a year in this 
State now, Federal and State funds, of which, of course, the Federal 
Government puts up considerably more than the State. 

But if the State had to put all that up, of course, we could never 
have carried on as we have. 

Mr. Founra1n. Do you know of any present grant-in-aid programs, 
Governor, which you would like to see completely a State and/or 
local responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Retry. Specifically none. 

Governor Frazar. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fountatn. In other words, if any of these programs, or re- 
sponsibilities for these programs, are transferred to the States, you 
eel that the Federal Government should likewise relinquish the right 

to taxation in certain fields so that the revenue sources will be available 
with which to carry on these prog ‘ams 
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That prompts me to ask the next question. If that were to happen, 
if the Federal Government were to decide to transfer some of these 
programs to the States, without mentioning any program in particular, 
and if, in turn, the Federal Government were to relinquish the right 
to tax in certain fields so that adequate resources would be available, 
do you feel that your State would take advantage of: those tax re- 
sources, Governor, and perform those services ¢ 

Governor Frazar. Mr. Congressman, that is a difficult question to 
answer after our last session of the legislature in Louisiana. Ordi- 
narily I think they would, especially if the States would be in position 
of saying we can ’t continue the program that the Federal Government 
is giving you unless we have additional taxes. 

‘On the other hand, I might say, I think it is some responsibility of 
the State to relinquish some of their taxing power down to the munici- 
palities, where even at the lower level—for instance, I specify one in 
the State, I think municipalities are very much interested, in Louisi- 
ana, in securing more money. 

I don’t question but what they need additional funds because of the 
growth of the cities. We have a cigarette tax. Quite a bit of that 
revenue goes to the municipalities. I think they have the right, that 
should be released by the State and the municipalities be given the 
power to put on a cigarette tax, whatever they want to, 1 cent, 2 cents, 
or 3 cents, and retain the money at the local level. 

If you pass it on to the National Government, it has to go to the 
State and to the local. We have in this State an unusual situation on 
taxes which has just confronted us recently. It takes two-thirds of 
both houses to put on a tax in Louisiana now. 

Mr. Fountarn. Is that right ? 

Governor Frazar. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. That is the constitutional requirement ? 

Governor Frazar. Yes. 

Mr. Retiy. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me in the event that the 
Federal Government recognized the possibility of such a transfer back 
to the States, that there would be a time element that would have to 
be taken into consideration for the reason that any program of any 
magnitude would certainly take a lot of study and preparation on the 
part of the State administration, and then it would take a lot of public 
relations work on the part of someone to convince the people of the 
situation, and in the meantime the Federal Government, in any event, 
would have to give the States, it seems to me, ample time, notice that 
such a program was going to ‘take effect and give us time to put our 
house in order before the effective date of the Federal Government’s 
return, because the States, as the Governor indicated, are helpless 
unless the legislature conformed. 

But generally we would say if we got sufficient taxes that are now 
being collected by the Federal Government, if those were left in 
the State for the State to collect, it would not be a problem that we 
couldn’t overcome: 

Mr. Fountain. May I ask you this? If a transfer of some of 
these responsibilities from the Federal Government could be worked 
out, and if your State could, with a proper educational program, en- 
courage the people to assume full responsibilities for certain pro- 
grams, would that be more satisfactory to you on the State level / 
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Mr. Remy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founraxy. In other words, you would prefer performing all 
these services yourselves, if you were able to do it? 

Mr. Remy. I personally 

Governor Frazar. If we were able to do it; yes. 

Mr. Retry. I think the general consensus of the average publis 
administrator is that the local level, of course, is the best place to 
begin to have better government, and to make the people understand 
their responsibilities to the administration of the program. 

And, therefore, I think generally we would subscribe to the idea 
that anything we could do to put the burden back to the local com- 
munity would result eventually in better government for everyone 
concerned. 

Mr. Fountain. There are, of course, some fields like health re- 
search, where the Federal Government, I think everyone recognizes, 
is doing work which is helpful to the States and which probably most 
of the States would not themselves pursue if all of those functions 
were transferred to the States. 

I mention that asanexample. Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Remy. Well, we definitely have the feeling that there are 
certain fields of participation by the Federal Government that could 
not be coped with by the State government. The Governor has in- 
dicated that is true, such as in flood control, tornadoes, crop failures, 
and so many emergency situations—I mean they are tremendous, and, 
of import, that the States would never be able to assume respon- 
sibility. 

Our good Congressman here knows how very essential it is for us 
to have the sympathy of the Nation on our flood control and river 
problems. We would just not hesitate to say we would never be 
able to cope with that, and we recognize that. 

Of course, in the field of highway construction and improvement, 
maybe 2 years ago I think if you had asked us what about an addi- 
tional Federal levy on gasoline tax for a highway program, we would 
have been opposed, but today, as we have indicated, since the Federal 
Government has initiated this greatest construction program in the 
history of mankind, we are going to be the benefactor to a very great 
extent in Louisiana, and we cannot find any fault with the program 
because we know that the Nation’s welfare and safety are dependent 
upon this intertranscontinental highway system that you all have 
established, and for that reason we would have to concede that that 
was a program that the Federal Government alone could carry out. 

Governor Frazar. Of course, I might add this there in regard to 
the highway program, which I realize, the Government, I believe, is 
putting up 90 percent and the States 10 percent for supervision. The 
objection that I see to the highway program, which we couldn’t pos- 
sibly have that kind of money in the State—one of the big objections 
that I see to the highway program is that the Bureau of Public Roads 
is doing a great percentage of determining where the highways will go, 
what type of highways will go in that particular place, and so forth 
and so on. 

I don’t think I am mistaken about this; if I am, correct me—and for 
that reason, we are getting again away from local supervision, when 
your local people could tell better, I would say with joint help, where 
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the highway should go. I know in certain instances that it seems 
like—and I am not to familiar with it, I didn’t a the highway 
commissioner with me—but it seems they parallel the roads, Of 
course, we have better highways, there is no question about that, and 
maybe that is necessary, Dut we run quite a bit of static in our State, 
certain places where the highways are going and, of course, they are 
of the opinion it is local determination. 

I think jointly that could be solved a little more jointly than it is. 
But it seems to me the more money we get into the State, the more 
supervision we would get. That may be necessary to a certain extent, 
I am not too familiar with your acts in Congress, but generally speak- 
ing, we can’t see that. 

For instance, we collect taxes in our State, return the State equaliza- 
tion fund to the parishes as you mentioned a while ago. We don’t 
go into the parishes and supervise that. We have a department of 
education that does. But we don’t take the power away from the local 
school boards in supervising that money returned to them. 

The State school board approves that, but that is an elected board 
by districts. I mention that in trying to bring out my point. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Governor, the Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee is, I understand, also considering recommending that Federal 
participation in the old-age assistance program be more limited than 
at present. It has been proposed, for example, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share in old-age assistance expenditures be put on a 50-50 
basis for those cases also receiving old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits. 

What is your feeling about that kind of development ? 2 Mr. Rester ? 

Mr. Resrer. Louisiana, of course, is receiving considerably more 
than 50 percent now in most of those areas, I know, for old-age assist- 
ance, and possibly on child care. 

I don’t feel like at this time that Louisiana could make up the dif- 
ference. If we were limited to 50 percent at this time, we would simply 
have to cut the grants. 

We are now budgeted up to our maximum income. In fact, we are 
operating on a deficit in the current year, in that we budgeted about 
$35 million or $40 million surplus. So you can see that we are at the 
end of our resources unless we can get additional revenues, and if we 
were limited to 50 percent in any of those areas, we would not be able 
to make up the difference. 

Mr. Fountain. You certainly wouldn’t want to cut any benefits on 
that. 

Mr. Rester. I don’t think anybody wants to do that. 

Governor Frazar. Let me mention this for your information. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Governor Frazar. This is more maybe it is a question and not a 
question. The way I see it is this: Take the public welfare program. 
Every now and then there comes out a new order, that we are going 
to give certain things, providing you put up a certain amount of money. 

All right, there comes the pressure, that gets out, the State puts up 
more money. So we have to find more money to match the thing. 

At the same time, the supervision that the States have over that, 
the point I’m trying to make, they have plenty of superv ision now— 
I am sure you know that from your district back in the State you are 
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from—but every time we get more money they get more supervision, 
until eventually the States are going to have very little because of the 
magnitude of the amount that is being put up, and the increasing 
amount of the supervision. 

The way we see it is that if they are going to give more money, 
let’s stop the supervision somewhere, if that is possible. That not 
only applies to that department, it applies to others. I see there has 
been a bill in Congress in regard to building school buildings for the 
States, kind of like our equalization fund, except it is for construc- 
tion, I believe. 

I don’t remember how much supervision was connected with that, 
but eventually the type of buildings that will be built in the local com- 
munity will be determined in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you, Governor. 

In the old-age assistance program, as I understand it—you can cor- 
rect me if this isn’t true, because there are so many programs we have 
difficulty keeping up with them, too—the Federal Government allows 
the States to decide how high their grants should be, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rester. That is correct. 

Mr. Founrarn. What are your eligibility requirements here in 
Louisiana for that program ? 

Mr. Resrer. A person who is 65 years of age, and I don’t remember 
the amount of property they have to own before they become ineligi- 
ble, but if they have an income—you see, our budget, I think, is 
eighty-some-odd dollars per person, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Retry. Ninety dollars. 

Mr. Resrer. Ninety dollars. Our legislature several times has 
raised the budget. That means they can receive that much more addi- 
tional income without having it operate against their old-age as- 
sistance. 

For instance, except for those receiving large payments of social 
security, it wouldn’t cut down on our old-age assistance grants; $40 
or $50 wouldn’t operate against them. 

Mr. Founrarn. Louisiana, I might observe, has a larger percentage 
of its elderly persons receiving O. A. A., as you know, than any other 
State. Sixty-one and two-tenths percent of all persons 65 years and 
over in Louisiana are receiving assistance, compared to a national 
average of 17.8. 

Mr. Rester. I think that is due to some extent to our rural popula- 
tion and our large Negro population, too, who are of a low-income 
group, you see. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your Negro population in the State? 

Mr. Rester. It is about 40 percent. 

Mr. Fountarn. 40 percent ? 

Mr. Rester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrtarn. In 1956, Louisiana received a per capita Federal 
grant of $23.21 for all public assistance, as compared with the national 
average of $8.80 per person. I imagine the same answer would apply 
there. 

Governor, in the testimony which we have taken in previous hear- 
ings, municipalities, and particularly large urban areas, have com- 
plained very strongly that their State governments, and especially 
their State legislatures, are either unsympathetic with or unmindful 
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of the problems of urban areas. And we know, of course, that urbani- 
zation 1s increasing at a rapid rate. 

What is the situation in Louisiana in that connection ? 

Governor Frazar. I don’t remember how many taxes we have that 
we collect for the municipalities ; do you know, Jim? 

Mr. Remy. It is a goodly number. We collect a goodly number of 
taxes and distribute them beck to the municipalities, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is generally true that the officials of the municipalities 
and the urban areas are constantly seeking ways to come to the 
legislature to get additional financial benefits, which would auto- 

matically relieve them from taking the problems directly to their 
own people and making the people understand that if they wanted 
the services, they would have to pay the taxes. 

That is the same vicious cycle we have been discussing, I think, all 
along, that if we could place the responsibility back in the local com- 
munity, and make them measure the value of the promotional program, 
we believe ultimately that the greatest benefit would come to the 
greatest number of people. 

But we would have to agree that not, only is that the individual 
opinion of most municipal and urban area administrators, that they 
want relief at the State level, because they are actually organizing in 
our State now to make specific appeals for greater allocation of spe- 
cific tax collection, and we realize that that is a constant problem. 

But we do take the position, generally, that we think they ought to 
solve their own problems, and if they would do it on a local basis, that 
it would be better for everybody concerned, and ultimately it will help 
you at the Federal level to say that this is a stopping point, and we 
are going to revert back to the local home-rule idea. 

Once we have started on such a program, somewhere down the line 
I think it would be best for the community, the State, and the Nation. 

Governor Frazar. Just like I mention, Mr. Chairman, on cigarette 
tax. We are perfectly willing to turn—from the legislature—the 
cigarette tax to the local municipalities, and let them put on the tax 
locally and use the money as they see fit, instead of us serving as a col- 
lection agency. 

The same thing must be true on the State level. The National 
Government returns certain powers, or certain supervision to us on a 
certain thing, we are going to find ourselves in the responsibility of 
having to put on some taxes to maintain certain things. We do the 
same thing to the municipalities, then I think they should assume that 
responsibility. 

Too often they are coming to the legislature, asking the legislature to 
pass the tax, and dividing it on the per capita percentage, or whatever 
decision it is based on. 

Mr. Fountarn. A lot of municipalities claim they have home rule 
on paper, but in actuality it doesn’t mean much because their tax 
resources are very restricted. They say they have been to their State 
legislatures, and the legislatures seem to look upon them as step- 
children, refusing to give them the power and authority to raise rev- 
enues locally that they think the people would be willing to provide. 

Is that situation true in Louisiana? Are there constitutional or leg- 
islative restrictions upon the activities of municipalities ? 
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Mr. Remy. Well, we think they have ample authority, and I think 
a good illustration which has been used many times in our State is that 
of sales tax. The municipalities have the right to enact sales taxes 
with or without submitting it to their people. That is a very fruitful 
source of revenue and one that a great many people think is equitable, 
for distribution of governmental cost. 

So we think that generally, if the local] officials would promote their 
program to the extent that they could get local acceptance, it would be 
a step in the right direction, because the cycle works in reverse. 

If they would rather come to the legislature and have us promote the 
enactment of new taxes and then give it back to them, and they get to 
spend the money, but we get the credit for putting on the tax 

Governor Frazar. In other words, they want the same thing we are 
trying to get out of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Remy. And then when the State puts it on, then the local ad- 
ministrator complains that they just get a handout from the State, even 
though they promote the idea of us actually levying the tax and col- 
lecting it and sending it back. 

So it is the same vicious cycle that we think we just can’t stress too 
much, that we think the local electorate ought to be the one to decide. 

Governor Frazar. Mr. Congressman, let me say this, too: They have 
the right to vote a sales tax now in the municipalities. Many of them 
have tried it and it has failed. Of course, I’m sitting as mayor, I 
understand that problem, too. But I mention cigarette tax specifically, 
because I hope we are able to return the State power of cigarette taxes 
in the very near future to the local level. 

It is a situation, like you say; it just continues to go, it is going to 
have to start at the top, come right down, and everybody is going to 
have to get by on it; we will have to stop it somewhere, there is no use 
arguing about that. 

Mr. Founratn. I gather that you gentlemen don’t feel there are any 
serious limitations on local home rule in Louisiana? 

Mr. Retry. No, sir. 

Mr. Rester. No, sir. I believe the municipalities cannot levy tax 
without the consideration of the legislature. The legislature has au- 
thorized any municipality in the State to enact a sales tax. They have 
that power. 

Mr. Retiy. They have it now. 

Mr. Rester. As I say, they have been given that power. Any other 
special type of thing 

Mr. Fountain. ‘They still have to go to the legislature to get per- 
mission. 

Mr. Rester. Yes; we have some 3 or 4 municipalities now who have 
a sales tax, including our city of Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Fountatn. Many have also complained that the large metro- 
politan areas have inadequate representation in the legislature; they 
feel that that makes the members of the legislature either unmindful 
or unsympathetic to their problems, because the legislatures are dom- 
inated by members who come from rural sections. 

To what extent might that be true in Louisiana ? 

Governor Frazar. I don’t think that is true in Louisiana. From 
the city of New Orleans, I forget how many representatives or senators 
they have; close to 30, isn’t it—28 or 29? 
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How many wards do they have—17 or 18 wards, and they have about 
20 or 21 representatives, and 8 or 9 senators, so that gives nearly 30? 
It may be true in some areas. The surrounding parishes here—Jeffer- 
son, St. Bernard—constitute the New Orleans area. We don’t find 
much of that in our legislature. 

It is just a question of who is in the saddle. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Whose ox is being gored. 

Governor Frazar. That is right. 

Mr. Retny. On the other hand, we do observe the municipalities and 
the municipal officers are better organized to present and promote their 
programs in the legislature than the country constituency, I would 
say. 

So I think maybe it kind of equalizes. Their influence and organiza- 
tion can offset the other influence. 

Governor Frazar. It might be in a municipality such a law as this 
might eventually be enacted, in that our equalization fund and our 
school system was started after a certain maximum amount. of taxes: 
is voted locally, before they participate in certain parts of our educa- 
tional fund out of the school system. 


That eventually may have to come in the municipality; I don’t say 
it will. 

Mr. Founta1n. The Federal Government makes grants to the States 
for meeting the entire cost of administering their unemployment com- 
pensation program and employment service offices. 

I am not sure you gentlemen are the ones to answer this question, 
but maybe one of youcan. Have you found this dependence on Federal 
funds a handicap in administering your program ¢ 

Mr. Resrer. That is in unemployment security. 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Resrer. The State has very little control over those funds. We 
don’t even budget them. While it is recognized as a State function, 
and because of the element of Federal funds, the State does not main- 
tain any control over those funds whatsoever, even to receiving a 
budget from that department. 


I don’t know that I could answer the question as to whether or not 
that is a handicap. 


_ Mr. Retry. There is one illustration of where they completely dom- 
inate it. 

Mr. Resrer. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, would you have someone in the admin- 
istration send us a specific answer to that question, because we are 
very much interested in getting information with respect to the 
administration of these programs, to determine whether or not they 
are being efliciently administered. Any information which would be 
helpful to the Congress for improving these programs, as long as we 
have them, will certainly be well received. 

Governor Frazar. All right. Make a note of that. 

Mr. Resrer. All right. 

Mr. Founrain. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. When we talk about the growth of Federal grants, it 
seems to me necessary to recognize that public assistance accounts for 
a large portion of the total. 
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For example, in fiscal year 1956, public assistance cost the Federal 
Government 1.5billion. The estimates for 1957 and 1958 are 1.6 billion 
and 1.7 billion, respectively. 

Public assistance, along with highways, are the two big items in the 
Federal grant budget, and, therefore, the logical places to look for 
decentralization in our Federal system. If at ‘the same time that Fed- 
eral participation in, for example, old-age assistance expenditures 
were cut down, the Federal Government would cut income or other 
present taxes in an amount equal to the cut in the grants, then would 
Louisiana be willing to raise its own taxes sufficient to support this 
program at the pr esent level ? 

Governor Frazar. We would be probably willing, Mr. May. I 
doubt if we could do it. 

Mr. May. Our big problem in all this is the fact we get into one 
big circle and keep going around. Everyone wants less Federal con- 
trol, and more State and local administration, and yet most people 
like yourselves have admitted the States, themselves, like having their 
Federal Government and Congressmen enact more of these programs, 
I am beginning to wonder where we actually start on this, unless 
apparently you might agree we have to start with Congress taking 
the bull by the horns and either getting ourselves defeated in or der 
to do some of these things, or perhaps making some arrangement 
whereby we could say we w ill, as Mr. Fountain said, give up some of 
these programs and some of the taxes, and get you and the States to 
agree to enact some of these taxes. 

“Tt seems to me we need a little curb somewhere along the line. Where 
do you think we ought to start ? 

Governor Frazar. I think we should start with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. May. That is what I se 

Mr. Brooxs. He is frank, anyv 

Governor Frazar. I will say this, and this is strictly off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Founrarn. On the record. 

Governor Frazar. Seriously, I recognize what you say, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is correct. We expect you to behead the person, and we get 
the benefit of it. That is the way it happens in the States and the 
cities. In my prepared statement I said I didn’t recognize any bene- 
fits of the Government should be taken away. I think there should be 
a stopping point, and now is the time to stop it. 

Of course, I tried to be very fair about this—naturally we would 
like to have the supervision, ‘but the point I made a while ago of 
continuing the appropriation—you see we are getting 50 percent, we 
may get 50 percent of the appropriation, continue to get 90 percent, 
we will get 90 percent supervision. 

Some of these funds, the public welfare funds, I might say, as I 
understand it, we get word that the Congress has passed a certain act 
giving certain benefits, and we will give them to Louisiana, providing 
Louisiana matches them. 

Then we are in that position, trying to explain our side of it some- 
times, that puts the Congress in this position back home. We have 
given you the money, providing you get your State legislature to go 
along with it. 
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But as that mounts, the supervision mounts. 

Mr. Founratn. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. I think there is some merit in the position you take, 
Governor. I might say that during the brief time I have been in Con- 
gress, I have voted for some of the Federal grant programs now in 
effect. 

Oftentimes I might have flipped a coin and have been just as well 
satisfied as to whether it was proper or not. Oftentimes we are in a 
state of indecision just like the members of the legislature are on the 
local level. But I do think we have permitted local groups represent- 
ing meritorious causes, oftentimes pressure groups, to prompt us to 
enact legislation which, in turn, has called upon you to do something 
which you, yourselves, might not have requested. 

I don’t think we in the Congress contact local and State officials 
enough on proposals in the Congress before we act upon them. I don’t 
think there is enough evidence presented to the Congress on need. We 
should fully examine the question as to whether or not the local and 
State governments are willing and able to perform these services with- 
out Congress taking the action, before we actually make the decision. 

Governor Frazar. That same thing is true, Mr. Fountain, for the 
State level. We have been charged at times—I imagine all legis- 
latures, regardless of whose administration it is—of enacting certain 
legislation, certain taxes imposed on certain cities they maybe didn’t 
ask for, and weren’t consulted about. I think that is generally in any 
legislative group, because of certain pressure groups. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. Frazar. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to say it has been my experience, as a rule 
these programs come through local pressure points, and I think the 
States generally, and I have no reference to my own State, have been 
flagrant violators of the rule, if they were to get back to the local level 
of pushing these things on Washington. 

It seems to me now from what you testified to that what really you 
have in mind is letting the taxing power remain in Washington, but 
make the spending locally. And likewise, on a State basis, let the tax- 
ing power remain in the State, but distribute the funds on a parish 
basis or municipal basis. 

Governor Frazar. Of course, we are doing that, Congressman, very 
much, possibly more so than in most States. 

Mr. Brooks. It is possible to spend the money locally and make the 
tax in a foreign area, that is about it, isn’t it ? 

Governor Frazar. Of course, that is more popular, yes. Like I 
mentioned, I don’t like to keep harping on that, but I try to drive my 
point home. I hope to see the cigarette tax returned to the municipali- 
ties entirely, from the legislature. Let them put on whatever tax they 
want, and keep whatever money they collect. That is going to bring 
home to them the fact they can’t get the tax, and there is the problem 
we are going to face, it goes back to the legislature. 

This parish can do it, this one can’t, so there you are. 

Mr. Brooxs. The municipalities get all of their authority from the 
States. 

Governor Frazar. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Therefore, when you surrender more authority to the 
municipalities for tax purposes, then they are able, in a better way, to 
maintain the cost of the operation of their own agencies. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. I was wondering what the Governor thought of this pos- 
sibility. Since apparently a lot of this action will come out of our 
study or the Joint Action Committee’s study, it is going to have to have 
public acceptance. 

From our hearings thus far, we gather, I think, that a majority of 
the governors of the States that we have interviewed, or the State 
representatives, have indicated they would like to have more of these 
programs under their own control, operating more efficiently, yet you 
get back to the same problem, if we were to do that, how are you going 
to pay for them, and do you have the courage to do it. 

We get back to the question that we are apparently looking for 
some candidates that don’t mind getting defeated. 

What do you think of the idea, if the Governors’ Conference came to 
a sort of a bipartisan conclusion—I mean you have both parties repre- 
sented, and all trends of thought in the country come to the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference—came to the conclusion they do believe as a group 
more of these programs ought to be retained in the States. 

Do you think they would be able to take that decision, and thereby 
help solve the whole problem? Because I would guess once the Fed- 
eral Government started discontinuing certain programs that have 
been recommended already, for example, urban renewal planning, if 
we ever started knocking that out, we would hear from everyone all 
over the country. 

We would hear from the State-local officials, that start hollering 
for their own cities, their own States, and thereby blaming us, you 
see, where they really know they should have it returned to them. 

Do you think that would be a helpful suggestion ? 

Governor Frazar. Yes, I really do. Not looking for a place to 
relieve responsibility, but I think it would be the Governor’s re- 
sponsibility to help formulate or coordinate some way that could be 
done. Of course, it is going to be their responsibility, of meeting the 
situation as it now stands. 

Mr. May. I am glad to hear you say that. I think there was one 
State, Indiana, that when Governor Handley testified, he appointed 
a bipartisan commission to study this, especially on the taxation 
business, and they refused several Federal grants-in-aid programs. 
They thereby decided they would enact their own tax measures to 
take care of their own programs. 

Both parties were involved, and although the heat was on a little 
for a while on both parties, it gradually has eased off, I think, when 
they realized they were doing the right thing and could get more for 
their money by doing it that way. 

Governor Frazar. Of course, we don’t have the situation of a two- 

arty system. We have two parties, but they are within our own 
State. We don’t call them Democrats and Republicans in our State. 

Mr. Fountain. Two parties within a party. 

Mr. Restrer. Congressman, in that connection, say, Indiana, for in- 
stance, in enacting their taxes to pay for this’ program which they 
refused, they were still paying the Federal tax, they were still paying 
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the same taxes federally, but they were willing to make this sacrifice 
and put taxes on themselves to get the program started back to the 
State, is that the idea? 

Mr. May. That iscorrect. It was quite interesting. 

Mr. Rester. That is interesting. 

Governor Frazar. That is very unusual. 

Mr. May. It certainly was, as far as our testimony was concerned, 
too. 

Mr. Brooks. Indiana is very independent now. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Rester. I remember Indiana was proud of their public-welfare 
grants for a while, you know, because they insisted upon opening 
their rolls. They were the ones that probably broke that thing down, 
because they were willing to forego their welfare grants in order to 
put over their point and open the welfare rolls to public inspection. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think they finally got them back. 

Mr. Rester. They got them back, yes, but if they hadn’t had the 
courage to do that, we would still have secret rolls. 

Governor Frazar. Of course, the solution to it, Mr. May, the solu- 
tion to that particular question, I think—this is a little facetious— 
but just what you said a while ago, whether the Congressman is going 
to strike out or the State officials are going to strike out, somebody 
is going to strike out to get this started, you know that and I know it. 

The solution to it isa long tenure of office. 

Mr. May. We should reach an agreement where we are all going 
together. Nobody would be striking out at any place, indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I say this, too, if the gentleman will permit me. 
I don’t think it is a question of some official striking out. I think 
when you show courage in good government, the public appreciates 
that. 

Governor Frazar. This is not a question of good government, Con- 
gressman; as I see it, this is a question of taxation. 

Mr. Brooxs. I imagine what you mean by striking out; some would 
be defeated ? 

Governor Frazar. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Indiana showed courage there, and it resulted in no 
defeat at all. I think where you show courage, good government, and 
efficiency, the public appreciates it. 

Governor FRAzar. q still say that we have some Congressmen, I 
would be delighted for them to initiate this, and I will back them up 
on it. 

Mr. Brooks. I wanted to ask you a few questions along that line. 

Governor Frazar. All right. 

Mr. Fountain. Will you yield at that point? As I recall it, In- 
diana was violating the social-security law when they opened their 
rolls, but when Congress attached a rider onto the appropriation bill, 
authorizing the States to open their rolls, then they were not violating 
the law and they got their grants back. 

Mr. Rester. Was it the law or regulations? 

Mr. Gotpperc. The law. 

Mr. Fountratn. My impression is, it was the law. 
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Mr. Brooxs. The law originally had it, if I may say. The law 
eee required secrecy of the rolls. That was debated seriously 
in Congress for a while, and there was divided sentiment. They tried 
secrecy first, Indiana broke the ice, as I recall, and it was reversed. 

Mr. Fountain. They laid the foundation, apparently. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; I think that is the situation. 

Mr. Fountain. I think it was a general amendment which was 
offered to the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Back to another subject, Governor. 

Do you have any laws or regulations in Louisiana, requiring rela- 
tives or family responsibility for contributing toward the support of 
the assistance recipient? Do you think this would be a good thing? 
Many States, too, have such requirements. Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment take action in setting requirements here, rather than give 
the States complete freedom to spend Federal funds? 

Governor Frazar. Mr. Rester says the law does not require any- 
body to support their parents. 

Mr. Rester. In other words, on the old-age assistance, a recipient 
of old-age assistance could have a child with a million dollars. If 
that child said they would not support them, they are not forced to 
support them, they are taken onto the roll. 

We have some people that have fairly well-to-do relatives that are 
on old-age assistance. 

Mr. May. Dr. Goldberg pointed out a portion of the Kestnbaum 
report here that says: 


The revised formula would not affect the loose eligibility practices that are 
found in a few States. These practices result in a heavy drain on the Federal 
Treasury, thus discriminating against other States that contribute indirectly 
to the support of these programs. The Commission recognizes the inequity of 
this situation. It seems, however, that the national interest is better served 
by relying upon State responsibility in this area than by imposing rigid Federal 
requirements. However, if the States do not take the initiative in correcting 
loose eligibility practices, it might prove necessary to fix further limits on Fed- 
eral financial participation. 

That is from the Kestnbaum report, so we might hear more about 
that in the future. There are just a couple other questions before Mr. 
Brooks gets at questioning here. 

What is the State budget of Louisiana ? 

Mr. Resrer. Including Federal funds, our budget for the current 
year, including very little capital outlay—in fact, only minor capital 
outlay—because our major capital outlay under the constitution has 
to be by special act—our budget is slightly over $600 million, includ- 
ing Federal funds, about $100 million of that is Federal funds. 

Mr. May. How much is Federal funds? 

Mr. Resrer. Approximately $100 million Federal funds. 

Mr. May. I see. You say you are at about your limit as far as get- 
ting any eit ‘ 

Mr. Resrer. We are at our limit. In fact, at the next session of 
legislature, we will have to have more taxes, more revenues, or we 
will have to cut back. . 

Mr. May. Isee. Even though you would recognize the difficulty of 
taking over some of these Federal funds that might be relinquished, 
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that could be an area for you in your future problems in solving this 
question ; is that correct ? 

Governor Frazar. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Rester. That is right. 

Mr. May. We noted, I think yesterday, by one or two of the wit- 
nesses, that—we discussed it here earlier this morning, by Mr. Foun- 
tain, of reapportionment of the members in the legislative branches. 
This is supposed to be done every 10 years under the constitution that 
was written in 1921. 

When was the last — that you had reapportionment in Louisiana ? 

Governor Frazar. I really don’t know. I don‘t believe we have 
had it. 

Mr. Rester. We have had no general reapportionment, as I under- 
stand it. That is one area where the country versus the city has made 
itself felt, I think, because actually the country members are in the 
majority. But we have had, a couple of times, special authority 
granted by the legislature to increase representation in a certain par- 
ish, isn’t that correct ? 

Governor Frazar. Yes. 

Mr. Rester. Resulting in some two or three additions since the 
1921 constitution. 

Mr. May. It has been stated several times in our hearings that many 

eople blame the legislatures for some of the problems. that finally 
oo e had to be solved by the Federal Government, namely because they 
haven’t revised themselves, through reapportionment, or changing of 
their constitutions that are required. 

In your constitution, it states that you are supposed to reappor- 
tion every 10 years, and, therefore, somebody has been missing the 
boat, apparently. 

Mr. Rester. The legislature has to take action on it before it can 
be done, and they have consistently failed to do so, as I understand it. 

Governor Frazar. Our need on that particular phase has not been 
felt recently, because of the large industrial load, which made a shift 
in the population of the State. 

Mr. May. If the conclusion is true as several of the people testified, 
their difficulty is in the legislatures by their reacting, themselves, the 
way they should to some of the problems confronting them. 

If we solve some of these problems at the Federal level, and yet the 
States have not perhaps brought themselves more up to date, where are 
we going to end up is the question { ¢ Apparently the States have to do 
a little bit more on their own to help themselves, too; do you agree 
with that ? 

Mr. Retry. Mr. May, I think there is a definite feeling on the part 
of the people generally in Louisiana, due to the trend toward urbani- 
zation by population, that that is an equitable thing, and I am sure 
it will be promoted at the next session of the legislature, because our 
urban areas now are feeling that they don’t have equitable represen- 
tation. 

It is something that we will be dealing with, and maybe the stress 
that you placed on it will be helpful because I do think that we ought 
to carry the message back to everyone concerned that if we ever begin 
to make any progress in this field that you are talking about, every- 
body is going to have to show courage and make a start toward shoul- 
dering their ‘responsibilities. 
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I feel sure some progress will be made in our State shortly on that 
particular point. 

Mr. May. That is very fine, Mr. Reily. I have one other point 
here. I was quite interested when we were in Hartford, where I am 
from, to have the president of the State senate say, “Give us back 10 

ercent of the revenues collected by the Federal Government to the 
tates and we will handle our problems and take any number of these 
things off your shoulders.” 

Do you think that would be a fairly simple way of starting this 
operation ? 

Governor Frazar. The question is how much is 10 percent, and the 
question is how much we would receive. 

Mr. May. It would be 10 percent of $100 million. 

Governor Frazar. 10 percent of what ? 

Mr. Brooks. $600 million. It would be $60 million. 

Governor Frazar. $600 million is the State budget ; $100 million is 
the Federal funds. It would be about $10 million. 

Mr. May. What is the total tax, do you have any idea, from Louisi- 
ana to the Federal Government ? 

Governor Frazar. I have no idea, but the income tax alone was $679 
million. 

Mr. Retry. That represented, though, the State only got 5 percent 
of the income-tax resources of our people, the Federal Government got 
95 percent in proportion. So 10 percent, if we had the figures, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if 10 percent wouldn’t be more than the Federal 
Government returned now. 

Mr. May. It would be pretty helpful now. 

Mr. Remy. If we had all the figures available of how much the 
Federal Government takes from all sources in Louisiana, it would be 
a tremendous amount of money. We are only getting approximately 
$100 million altogether back. If we had the figures we would be 
intelligent, of course. 

Mr. Founratn. The 10 percent suggested was a figure taken out of 
the air. 

Mr. Brooxs. It would be in excess of $1 billion out of Louisiana. 

Mr. Retry. Yes. 

Mr. Resrer. Was the question, if they gave 10 percent back, then 
the States would take over all of these activities? 

Governor Frazar. Not all of them; no, some of them. 

Mr. May. His answers to our question was, he said, give us 10 per- 
cent, and I am sure Connecticut will be able to handle most of their 
programs pretty well on their own. We never did get to the exact 
point of how many could be handled, but I would guess 10 percent 
would do an awful lot. 

And, of course, we got into the subject as you discussed earlier, Gov- 
ernor, that the Federal revenues collected now by the Federal Govern- 
ment amount to something like 75 percent, and the State 25 percent. 

If we go in that direction, as the experts say, the States will become 
hollow shells. Perhaps that would be a simple way to start. I think 
that is enough for me for now, Mr. Brooks, perhaps you would like to 
ask something. 

Mr. Founrarn. If Mr. Brooks will yield for just a minute, in connec- 
tion with the testimony which we just received. The estimated inci- 
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dence of Federal tax collections from Louisiana for the year 1953 was 
$797 million, according to appendix table 9 of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission report. I am sure that has increased tremendously since then. 

Governor Frazar. In what year? 

Mr. Founrarn. 1953. 

Mr. Brooks. I tried to figure that out, and I am satisfied in my own 
mind that the United States takes out of Louisiana in excess of $1 
billion a year. 

Mr. Retry. I think so, too. 

Mr. Founrarn. And sends back about 100 million ? 

Mr. Brooxs. It is less than one-tenth now, probably. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record here, with reference to the 
Governor. I have known Lieutenant Governor Frazar for a long 
time, and he is by occupation an educator. I want the record to show 
that. He left the presidency of McNeese College here in Louisiana, 
which is the State educational institution of higher learning, to run for 
and be elected to the office of lieutenant governor. 

So he does have an educational background there, and it stands him 
in good stead, in giving us this testimony today. 

He has, too, Jim Reily here, from my own district. Jim is comp- 
troller now for the State, and auditor, but this is the second time c 
served in this capacity, too. He worked one time prior, and did a good 
job, because he is right back there at the same desk. He knows his 
figures. 

“Before even then, though, Mr. Reily was from Shreveport, and was 
one of the commissioners of the city of Shreveport. 

You served two terms, wasn’t it as city commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Remy. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. We gave him his start in politics in northwestern 
Louisiana. I want to ask you some questions, because I am vitally 
concerned with this program, of course. 

The first thing, it seems to me the tendency is to put the tax at a 
distance when you are spending locally, as I have said. Here we are 
with a State budget of $600 million, the Federal Government takes 
over a billion dollars out of Louisiana, and returns roughly $100 
million to the State which is probably less than 10 percent of what 
the United States takes out. 

Now it would seem to me, generally speaking, the State of Louisiana 
would profit by a program which would permit the local people to do 
their own taxing and their own spending, rather than having these 
Federal grants. I would like to see what the Governor has to say in 
that r espect. 

Don’t you think, financially, that would be the case, you would profit 
perhaps not a great deal, but a little bit ? 

Governor Frazar. I think, Congressman Brooks, you are correct 
onthat. It looks to me like it would have to be determined—I am sure 
you realize that more than I do—on the amount that we would have 
togive. I mean, we would have to have on taxes. 

The question is, where the programs have been set up by the Federal 
Government now, and certain programs returned to the State, I don’t 
know whether the State could finance it, or what part of the programs 
they could finance, unless the tax income was increased. 
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Mr. Brooks. If the Federal Government withdrew from these fields, 
and remitted proportionately—I don’t mean by that collecting it and 
sending it back to the State, but simply failed to tax, the overall tax 
bill would be the same, probably a little less in Louisiana, and the peo- 
ple would get more money to spend in our State. 

Therefore, our people shouldn’t be fooled by thinking that by get- 
ting this money out of Washington they are actually getting more 
money back in return than they put in, because they are not; isn’t that 
true? 

Governor Frazar. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Our State actually is a loser, perhaps to a smaller ex- 
tent than other States, but we don’t gain by the transaction. 

Governor Frazar. You are correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask you this. Now one of the troubles the 
State has here is the question of the ability to levy a new tax. You 
referred to the two-thirds bill, that is the Smith bill last year which 
was lost. I might say I introduced the same bill in the Congress. 
We haven’t made progress there, but I am not at all persuaded of the 
fact that perhaps a majority ought to be obtained in order to put in new 
taxes at a time when the tax burden is so heavy. 

If the United States had the same rule, we would be up against the 
same problem of raising additional taxes. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Governor Frazar. That is correct, Congressman, but we are the only 
State in the 48 States that has that rule. We have 139 members of 
the house and senate, and less than 10 percent of the membership of 
the elected representatives and senators can block any tax program 
in the State of Louisiana—9.8 percent of the elected representatives. 

Mr. Brooks. It isn’t then necessarily the ability of the State to pro- 
duce more taxes, but it is the willingness of the legislature to go fur- 
ther ; isn’t that about it? 

Governor Frazar. Well, that is a great part of it, on any new 
programs. Of course, that just went into effect in this session, I 
mean during this administration, 1956. That is the first time that 
happened. 

Mr. Brooks. On a parish basis, of course, the State does provide 
restrictions on a parish providing revenue for itself. 

But as you indicate, though, the restrictions are being relaxed to 
some extent. The pressure on the State in this area comes from the 
municipalities, rather than from the parishes, isn’t that substantially 
it? 

Governor Frazar. Under our present setup, which I am sure you 
are aware of, I know you are, 14 members of our legislature can block 
any tax. 

In other words, regardless of what the house may pass, 14 members 
of the State senate, that is like I say, less than 10 percent of the 
elected officials. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you provided for a two-thirds rule, the same 
rule in the United States Congress, it would mean in effect that you 
would have to provide the same vote in the House and Senate which 
would be necessary to override a Presidential veto, it would be the 
equivalent. It is not impossible to do, but it makes it much more 
difficult to build up new taxes. 

Governor Frazar. That is right. 
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Mr. Retry. Mr. Brooks, right on that point, I would like to make 
the observation that we feel that the minority pressure groups are 
always better organized to be represented in our legislature, and the 
point the Governor has made I think is well taken. When you say 
the 10 percent of the senate, or 14 members of the senate, rather, are 
the only ones that you’ve got to pressure, and oftentimes with a 
division already established, the pressure groups have to deal with 
only 5 or 6 people, which we think is undemocratic and really is not 
a rule of the majority. 

We think our Government, having been established on the rule of 
the majority, and existed through these years, that we are discredit- 
ing the capacity of the people of the country to say that they ought 
to limit themselves to a two-thirds situation. 

I think there is some real merit in the fact, as you see legislatures 
operate from time to time, that minority pressure groups play a great 
influence, and that is one of the things that disturbed us about the 
situation now. 

Mr. Brooxs. What you say may be true, but what I am getting at 
is this: For instance, on social security, that has been mentioned, 
public assistance, you get about $160 million a year; is that right? 

Mr. Rester. We spend that much. 

Mr. Brooks. You spend that much, that is your budget. 

Mr. Rester. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if the United States should vacate that field, 
and I am just saying this hypothetically—if it should vacate the 
field, then it would place within the State the ability to raise that 
money locally, and likewise with your road program. 

Now what concerns me a great deal is in your road program, here 
we have changed national within recent years, and our State took an 
active part, too, in that respect, from a contribution of 60 to 90 percent, 
and the movement was on foot in the Congress to increase that to 
100 percent. 

So that the United States would put in all of the money to build 
this expressway. 

Now, we are not stopping, we are still progressing in the field of 
raising the money in Washington and spending it locally. So that 
program alone indicates that. 

Now, we are raising money by adding an additional tax on gasoline 
in Louisiana. That could be done locally, couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Retry. I think maybe the bookkeeper type, I would say, is what 
we would like. A little research would enable us to make a determina- 
tion as to what our true financial position is, and that is, that if we 
knew that, we could tell very simply whether reversion from the 
Federal Government of 10 percent, 11 percent, or 9 percent, would be 
equitable, and enable us to maintain our existing programs—if we had 
those figures, I think we could say positively where we would be. 

If, at any time, as Mr. May has suggested, the Government would 
be willing to pick out any area in which they were willing to start, 
and recommend to the people of the country and to the Congress, and 
then devise a formula that would be equitable, at least would give us 
a chance to express an opinion on, I think that would be a sensible way 
to start this program by taking a few selective fields where it was 
feasible and practicable, and then we could 
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Mr. Brooxs. That could be done in the highway program, nobody 
questions 

Mr. Remy. Any field they select, we could take the dollars involved 
and say what would be fair and help us to maintain that program on 
our existing taxes. If you are going to vacate taxes, then we could 
pick them up. But if you are going to collect them and send them 
back to us, we would be like the cities, we would rather you take it 
and send us our 100 million back in a lump sum, if we knew that was 
exactly the amount we needed, you see. 

Mr. Brooks. Coming to the highway program, that is one field 
where you could very easily, if you wished to, vacate the Federal tax 
and the State could pick it up. 

Mr. Retty. We conveyed the idea in the statement that the Gov- 
ernor made, that it was true, at least 2 years ago if you had asked any 
of us what we thought about the Federal levying of the gasoline tax 
in Louisiana, we would have been opposed to it. 

Now that this program has been established, and we recognize it is 
absolutely essential to the national safety, it is essential to the progress 
and economics of our own State, and it is the greatest undertaking of 
a construction program in the history of mankind, we just have to be 
frank and honest and say we can’t think of a better way to have done 
it than for the Federal Government to pay 90 percent, which they 
never have done before. 

So we are bound to be satisfied with that. We wouldn’t be telling 
the truth if we didn’t subscribe to it. 

If that hadn’t happened, or if you would say to us now how much 
money will it take for you to assume that proportion of the burden, we 
could calculate that out and tell you exactly how much we would have 
to have. 

But it is just a mathematical calculation as to what position we 
would be in if we knew what we were trying to do. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, as a reality, as a program already adopted, you 
cannot afford not to go into it, that is about what you said. 

Mr. Retry. We commended that, and said we think it is the best 
deal we have ever had. 

Mr. Brooxs. Governor Frazar, though, has indicated, as the Fed- 
eral participation increases, your control increases. 

What are you going to have in your Federal road program, with a 
90-percent participation? You would expect under that formula for 
the Federal control to increase; is that right? 

Governor Frazar. Well, that may be an exception to what I said, 
to this extent: When your roads built are completed, when you get on 
it, some of these programs are continuous, it has to have continuous 
supervision. Of course, the Federal supervision in this is the drawing 
of the plans, the routing of the highways, by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

But when you completed the road, the contract is let, you have com- 
pleted the road, there is no further participation. 

Mr. Retry. I consulted the head of the highway department yester- 
day to get his conception of this new program, and I would say, as 
the principal administrator of the program, he does not feel that 
there is going to be an added preponderance of Federal interference, 
because it is just the same type of supervision and administration they 
have had on their cooperative program anyway. 
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Mr. Brooxs. You heard testimony here saying there was too much 
control, and not enough local consideration. 

Mr. Retiy. But we are not willing to say because you increase from 
10 percent-participation to 90 percent, that the Federal controls are 
going to increase in the same proportion, because that is just not a 
practical situation. Their control, as the Governor intimated, is lim- 
ited largely to engineering, specifications, and routes, and then we 
think that we are making substantial progress in reconciling these 
positions of all the cities and the people that are disturbed about the 
selection of the routes, because we are having public hearings. 

We are giving everybody a chance to be heard. But, after all, in 
the final analysis, it is an engineering project. We have discovered, as 
public administrators, when you come to a construction project, that 
the engineers are going to have to almost maintain their recommenda- 
tions, and for that reason we think if our engineering is professional 
and sound that the people are going to be reticle and when the 
job is done they are going to say that was the right thing to do. 

Mr. Resrer. Mr. Brooks, in regard to the cost as compared—what 
Louisiana will get as compared to what the gasoline tax would be, 
I believe it is 3 cents in our Federal, isn’t it; the gasoline tax? 

Mr. Brooxs. I think so. 

Mr. Resrer. A 1-cent gasoline tax in Louisiana produces about 
$8 million, so that would be about $24 million the Federal Govern- 
ment will get from the total gasoline tax. 

As well as I remember, we have budgeted this year $41 million 
from the Federal funds in the highway, which is $13 million of the 
regular contributions on a 60-40 basis, and about $28 million on 
the 90-10. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much have you budgeted ? 

Mr. Restrer. Around $40 million, as well as I remember. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, that is a long-term tax, you know, that is 
13 years. 

Mr. Resrer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. What concerns me, my information is that it is cost- 
ing far more than the Bureau of Public Roads expected the program 
to cost and already because of the size of the program they are pre- 
pared to go back to Congress for more money. 

Now, would you want to voice yourself as to whether or not the 
State should not make up the difference rather than Congress? 

Mr. Resrer. They merely extend the program, don’t they, so the 
money will go further, be collected over a longer period of time? 

Mr. Brooks. It is long, whether you let the tax run for a longer 
period of time, or increase the amount of the present tax, it is still 
the same money. 

Mr. Restrer. You have the tax on tires, going in that fund, and a 
few other things, but I don’t know how much that. produces. 

Mr. Brooxs. I will not ask you further on that at this time. 

I want to ask you though, in reference to flood control, and river 
development, you feel that is fundamentally a Federal program. I 
believe everybody in this area feels that way. 

Mr. Rester. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. We are handling problems arising out of waters, that 


come from other States, and there is no satisfactory way to make it 
a local program. 
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Governor Frazar. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is true in Louisiana. 

Governor Frazar. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. In reference to new programs, something was said 
here about civil-defense programs, and the Governor referred to 
emergency programs. 

There again, we have a field where the United States is oi mov- 
ing forw ard. We had two emergencies in this current year. There 
may be another one, I don’t know. But two of them were in this 
year, one of them a very serious emergency, down there at Cameron. 

I was down there twice, but now under civil defense, isn’t the Fed- 
eral Government moving in further on the State powers ? If you 
agree with that, what do you think should be done? Should the 
States give up that? 

Governor Frazar. I think—you are talking about the emergency. 
I think the same thing is the flood control. We mentioned in our 
earlier statement that should be left strictly in the hands—— 

Mr. Brooxs. You think, then, the matter of emergencies, and catas- 
trophies, are entirely a Federal responsibility / 

Governor Frazar. I think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. In the past the State has assumed the responsibility 
of the catastrophes, it has just been in recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a it over. 

Governor Frazar. There is $1 million provided in the State from 
the board of liquidation. All emergencies, to which we gave $300,000 
to this year, are apt to happen. 

Mr. Brooxs. From my memory, I can remember when the emer- 
gency statute was put through in the Congress. Now we are moving 
much further forward. Now, for instance, we call upon the United 
States Defense Department for assistance from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and the Treasury Department, the Coast Guard assistance, 
before we exhaust our local resources. 

I found in the last flood, for instance, that we called upon the Air 
Force and the Army for assistance before we used our own National 
Guard. 

Now, if that is going to be the policy, I think we ought to be aware 
of it. There is no question but what in a disaster program the United 
States is moving in and assuming the authority that the States for- 
merly have used. 

Governor Frazar. The question of Audrey, Congressman, I was 
in there with General Gruenther, and Mr. Peterson, the Saturday after 
the Friday storm. 

Mr. Brooks. I flew down there twice. 

Governor Frazar. Our adjutant general, General Hufft, had the 
National Guard in there before the Federal Government moved in. 

Mr. Brooxs. Take the floods on the Red River, the armed services 
were in long before the guard was in. 

Governor Frazar. I think if you give us the money the guard 
spends, we could be in there. 

Mr. Brooks. I am saying this, the United States is doing a won- 
derful job, but we should be aware of the direction in which we are 
going. 

Governor Frazar. We could do an excellent job also, if we had the 
money spent for that purpose by the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Brooks. We had before our committee, for instance, proposals 
to give the civil defense more authority in this respect. We have got 
to pass on that. 

Mr. Remy. Mr. Brooks, don’t you think that the bare fact that so 
many Federal agencies are involved in civil defense, that it is almost 
going to have to be from a practical operation standpoint, that the 
Federal Government will have to exercise more jurisdiction than we 
would like, but we just have to recognize, when you talk about a com- 
bination of all the military organizations of the country, and the other 
secret information that is not available to the local administrator, 
that that is a national function, it is a part of a national function, 
and we are just going to have to concede, since our national defense 
is dependent upon it—we are going to have to concede at that point 
that they are the only ones that can do it? 

F meubly, we just don’t know hardly what the civil-defense program 
is. I don’t think it has been very well defined, and we are somewhat 
confused about it. We do think it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to coordinate all of the agencies that are going to have 
to be involved in the civil-defense program. 

Mr. Brooks. My point is this: I think your idea is excellent, because 
I attended a civil-defense meeting where all the Federal agencies were 
coordinated into one group, and there is no doubt they ‘put a lot of 
money into that area. 

But my point is this: If you say, now is the time to stop, why then 
it is across the board, and we are not stopping in reference to civil 
defense, and we might as well recognize that fact. We are not sto 
ping on the road program, and we might as well recognize that. Be- 
cause in the Congress that passed this road bill, there was an amend- 
ment offered that got considerable support to make the contribution 
of the United States 100 percent and let the Government take over the 
road program. 

I know of it; I know Mr. Reily is familiar with that, because he was 
conversant with the program at that time. That is true; isn’t it? 

Mr. Retiy. Mr. Brooks, I think that is true, but I do think on the 
point that you are bringing up, and being actually realistic as to the 
age in which we live now, I think sputnik has consider: ably complicated 
the study and research of this committee, because we have seen al- 
most a complete reversal at the Federal level, and I am sure on the part 
of the people generally of our attitude about a lot of things in the last 
few weeks. 

So I think, being realistic, we are going to have to say we are now in 
a desperate struggle for our national security, and we are going to have 
to do whatever ought to be done. 

And, therefore, we are going to have to change our attitudes again 
about taxes and sacrifices, so that the very point 1 you are mentioning 
it seems to me, we are going to have to concede that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to have to maintain it, unless we have a little greater 
feeling of peace and secur ity that we thought we had maybe a “month 
ago. 

Mr. Brooxs. On civil defense it was suggested yesterday, that the 
United States ought to take over the responsibility of civil defense, 

rather than have it a divided responsibility. 


22065 59 pt. 4 —8 
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That argument has some merit to it now in the light of sputnik, 
muttnik, and any of those “niks” there, it has merit to it. 

The State now has a large measure of control in civil defense. What 
do you think of that? 

Mr. Remy. Well, I think according to the development that takes 
place in the military situation, it is going to determine what your atti- 
tude is going to be and what ours will have to be. 

I think that we would have to reserve our opinion about that because 
so many things have changed just in recent weeks pertaining to the 
relationship of the State and National Governments. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you one more point, that is all I want to 
cover. 

Suppose the United States would express a willingness to divide 
the responsibility for taxation if a program is handled by the State. 
What sort of agency, have you given thought, should be set up, so as 
to handle such a program ? 

It seems to me it would necessarily have to be a program with the 
responsibility divided between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment so there would be mutuality and cooperation; isn’t that right? 

Governor Frazar. Well, in most of your programs, if I may be 
heard on this, you have that same responsibility now, Congressman. 
Take the public welfare program. Of course, you mean a central 
agency for all of them ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, if the Congress for instance, decides we will give 
up one program, and give it to the States, and surrender taxing power 
to the extent that that program consumes the taxes of the United 
States. 

That might be a program which the States might not be interested 
in taking up. Therefore, it would seem to me you’ve got to have over- 
tures from the several States as well as action by the United States. 

Now, have you any suggestions as to what agencies of the States 
should be set up or are available for that matter that could function 
in such a way as to insure the continuation of a good program and be a 
petsussive argument to the Congress to release the taxes on that pro- 

ram ! 
. Governor Frazar. I think probably what Congressman May, in our 
discussion a few minutes ago said, that such an idea should be pre- 
sented to the Governors’ Conference where a bipartisan committee 
could be set up in the Governors’ Conference, or named by the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, from the various States, to work that out. 

ae it would have to be through them before we could go through 
with it. 

Mr. Brooks. You probably would have to have the legislature back 
it up, too, in the several States. 

Governor Frazar. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right, and then have the Congress provide, or 
the President with the support of the Congress, provide the Federal 
cooperation there; that is right, isn’t it ? 

Governor Frazar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Governor, I know you gentlemen are very busy and 


we want to let you go as soon as wecan. So there won’t be many more 
questions. 
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I do think there is need for a little clarification, so an erroneous im- 
pression will not be left with respect to what Louisiana is paying into 
the Federal Treasury and what it is getting back. When we were try- 
ing to determine just what you were paying and what you were get- 
ting, I made reference to the fact that in 1953, the Federal Govern- 
ment collected from the State of Louisiana, $797 million, and returned 
$101 million in grants. 

According to Mr. Naughton’s mathematics, that is a return of 12.7 

ercent. 
r Now, to stop there would indicate that Louisiana is getting short- 
changed; that is not true at all. If any States are getting short- 
changed they are, for the most part, the very wealthy States. 

A very substantial portion of Federal tax money, as Mr. Brooks 
knows, because he is on the committee which has the authority to 
determine a lot of these expenditures, is going to national defense. 

I think it is important to point out that Louisiana, like my State 
of North Carolina, is a low-income State and, therefore, pays a rela- 


- tively smaller proportion of Federal taxes than wealthier States. 


I also want to point out, and I think this probably will clarify the 
situation further, that in 1953 total United States grants to all of the 
States was $2,781 million. Total grants to the State of Louisiana 
in 1953, which are the only figures we have here this morning, were 
$101 million, which is 3.7 percent of the total United States grants. 

The total United States tax collections, in 1953, were $69.8 billion. 
The total paid into the Federal Treasury by the residents of Louisiana 
in 1953 was $797 million, and this figure, according to Mr. Naughton’s 
mathematics, is 1.2 percent of the United States total. 

So actually, you are getting 3.7 percent of total Federal grants, and 
you are paying 1.2 percent of the Federal taxes. 

I give these figures so that none of us will get an erroneous impres- 
sion about what our States are getting. For instance, in the State 
of North Carolina, my people cite the amount of tobacco taxes which 
they pay into the Federal Treasury. But simply because the Federal 
tax may be collected from tobacco companies located in the State of 
North Carolina does not mean that the people of North Carolina are 
actually paying that tax. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes; Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I have great confidence in the sincerity of the chair- 
man. Do the figures you give us there include all of the revenues, 
customs, and all of that taken out? I have never been able to get 
the entire figures of all of the revenues. 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes; but they are estimated figures. These 1953 
figures, as I say, are from the appendix of the Kestnbaum Commission 
Report. 

Mr. Brooks. They are estimated figures for 1953. 

Mr. Fountarn. I imagine the proportions would remain about the 
same today, even though the amounts have probably increased since 
1953. 

Governor Frazar. Would you give that figure again, about the 
percentage paid in by the State and the percentage gotten back for 
Louisiana ? 
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Mr. Fountain. For the fiscal year 1953, total United States grants 
to all of the States amounted to $2,781,000,000. Grants to the State 
of Louisiana amounted to $101 million, which is 3.7 percent of the 
total grants to all States. 

Total United States tax collection from all of the States amounted, 
during the fiscal year 1953, to $69,800,000,000. 

United States tax collections withdrawn from the State of Louisi- 
ana amounted to $797 million. The percentage of total Federal tax 
collections paid by residents of the State of Louisiana amounted to 

1.2 percent. 

Federal tax collections give a pretty good indication of the tre- 
mendous sums of money we are spending for national defense, also. 

Mr. Brooks. Last year for national daha you were spending $42 
billion. Of course, it is impossible to follow that sum of money, 
whether it be spent in Louisiana, or North Carolina, or in Connecticut, 
or any other State. 

But the sum and substance is this: Of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking out of States like Louisiana, more than they directly 
put back in, that is all. You figure on the estimated incidence of 
Federal tax collections. I have checked those, but I don’t think those 
include all of the tax collections from Louisiana. 

They do include the income tax, the corporate income tax, the cus- 
toms tax, and other miscellaneous taxes, as this note says here in the 
report of the Intergovernmental Relations Commission there, the 
Kestnbaum Commission. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think we might add, also, in addition to national 
defense, these funds are used to run all of the agencies of Govern- 
ment. There is a very large administrative cost of running the Gov- 
ernment, which likewise comes from these tax resources. 

I have just one question, myself, and then I think there are several 
questions the staff has. 

Mr. Rester, I listened with interest to your statement in reply to 
Mr. May’s question that a son could have $1 million in the State 
of Louisiana, and this would have no effect on his father’s eligibility 
for assistance. 

Mr. Resrer. Not unless he is willing to assume that. He is not 
forced to assume that. 

Mr. Fountain. That is what I mean. In other words, there is no 
legal obligation. 

The mere fact he is worth that much, and is able to provide assist- 
ance to his father, does not make his father ineligible ? 

Mr. Rester. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you think that is a good policy ? 

Mr. Resrer. I personally do not. 

Mr. Founrarn. Particularly when it is a program designed to be 
helpful to the needy people. 

Is this State policy or is it Federal policy ? 

Mr. Resrer. I think it is the State policy. 

Mr. Fountain. That is the place where something like that would 
have to be corrected, isn’t it? I. mention that, because we in the 
Congress, and especially the members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, have the responsibility of checking on the efficiency 
and economy of Federal administration. 
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I want to give credit where credit is due. It seems to me this is a 
State policy matter, and the Federal agency is not responsible for this 
particular situation. 

Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Navucuton. Have you found Federal technical assistance on 
various programs, as distinguished from financial assistance, to be 
helpful ? 

Mr. Rester. So far as I know, it is. 

Mr. Naveuton. You do feel there is an area where the Federal 
Government, because of its greater financial resources, and its ability 
to conduct research which would be of general assistance to all 48 
States, can provide information and technical assistance that would 
be helpful ? 

Mr. Rester. I certainly do, because not only in their role—in that 
role, it would be benefiting all States, as well as your own State. 

In other words, there is certain agricultural] research which would 
probably come under the same category. 

Mr. Naventon. Things such as Weather Bureau service, and pro- 
grams of that type—public health information programs, which no 
State alone could carry out to the same degree of efficiency. Simply 
because of geographical limitations and other limitations. 

Mr. Rester. That is right. 

Mr. Naucuton. The State of Louisiana has programs whereby it 
gives certain portions of the tax moneys that it collects back to the 
localities within the State. 

Is that money given for specific purposes, or is it given for general 
use, or is there some for both ? 

Mr. Rester. Most of it is for general use. The parishes receive 1 
of the 7 cents gasoline tax. The parishes receive—well, the munici- 
palities receive a portion of the cigarette tax on a per-capita basis. 
That is graduated on the size of the municipality. 

The parishes receive a portion of the severance tax on the natural 
resources that are severed in that parish. However, that is limited to 
$200,000 for any parish. 

In no case that I know of is it specifically earmarked for any use. 

Mr. Navucuton. What about the school-assistance funds that are 
given to the parishes? Are there any restrictions connected with 
their use? 

Mr. Rester. Yes, that is strictly for school purposes, and goes 
through the local school boards—parish school boards. 

Governor Frazar. Parish school boards determine it. 

Mr. Resrer. They administer it. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do the States have any system to insure that the 
money is used for the purposes for which the State intended it? 

Mr. Rester. All school boards are audited by the audit organiza- 
tion of the State. 

Mr. Navueuton. They make sure it is used for the purposes for 
which it is provided ? 

Mr. Rester. That is correct. 

Mr. Naventon. In connection with the cigarette tax, Governor 
Frazer, I am wondering if there might not be some difficulty in trans- 
ferring that particular tax to the municipalities? Supposing that 
you repealed the State tax on cigarettes, and informed each munici- 
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pality they were at liberty to reinstitute that tax within their own 
corporate limits. 

Don’t you think there might be a situation wherein if one town 
did not have a cigarette tax, that the merchants in the next town 
would very violently oppose the adoption of a cigarette tax, because 
they would fear it would take business away from them ? 

Governor Frazar. That is probably true. 

Mr. Naveuron. So I wonder whether, if the cigarette tax were 
turned back to the municipalities, in practice you might not get nearly 
the same amount of revenue from that tax, as you can at the State 
level ? 

Governor Frazar. Well, it may be true in some places, but in other 
places you might get more. Turn it back to them and put it on a 
local level of collection and spending locally. Give them the au- 
thority, only, you understand. 

Mr. Navuauton. Could you perhaps achieve the same purpose by 
allowing each locality to have the right to adopt an optional addi- 
tional tax on cigarettes ? 

Governor Frazar. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Mr. Naueuron. Thereby protecting the income that you are now 
getting. 

I wonder if that isn’t also true on quite a number of other taxes 
that the Federal Government now levies ? 

Governor Frazar. I think so. 

Mr. Naveutron. Income taxes, for example—— 

Mr. Remy. Mr. Naughton, may I say as collector of revenue—I 
hate to disagree with the Governor, but having to administer the 
tobacco tax. 

Mr. Fountain. We will call it giving some additional information. 

Mr. Retiy. It would be a most difficult situation, because we now 
are confronted with the same example that you suggest in dealing 
with the different States that have different cigarette tax rates. It 
is a tremendous problem to avoid bootlegging, and all of the other 
things that grow out of a different rate ‘for a different community, 
where our accessibility now is so facilitated. 

We plan on collecting this tax statewide and distributing it back 
to the cities. If New Orleans, for instance, had one rate, and Algiers 
had another, you can imagine what the administrative situation 
would be for the tax collector. 

So I think the Governor has in mind, of course, primarily trying 
to devise some way to assist these municipalities with their financial 
problems, but we administrators having to take into account the feasi- 
bility of the taxing program, I think we would have to work out some 
simpler solution. I think your position is well taken, that it would 
really create havoc, if we had all of our municipalities having differ- 
ent rates for cigarette taxes. 

Governor Frazar. Jim, that wouldn’t be the responsibility of the 
State. That is the responsibility of the local municipality to collect 
the tax and spend it locally. We wipe our hands of it. That is 
getting back to giving the powers to the cities. 

Mr. Navenron. The trouble might be that when the individual 
concerned is going to purchase cigarettes if one city has a 3-cent tax, 
and another 10 miles aw: ay has none, he will buy a carton where there 
is no tax, and there will be no return in taxes for either city. 
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Governor Frazar. That is right, but we want to turn it back to the 
people, themselves. 

Mr. Naventon. Maybe it would be better to collect the taxes state- 
wide, where your only competition is from other States. Somebody 
living in interior Louisiana, isn’t going to go over to Mississippi or 
Arkansas, to purchase cigarettes even though, on a shorter distance, it 
— be practical for them to do that. 

rovernor Frazar. You may have the problem in all local taxation. 
Take our school district, for instance. In Congressman Brooks’ 
parish, Caddo, they have been very fortunate in having quite a bit of 
oil. In my parish, where I am from now, Calcasieu Parish, there is a 
great industrial development at this time. Those schools can put on 
a certain tax, and probably pay their teachers a little better than maybe 
a parish down 100 miles from there, understand, although we have a 
State minimum salary schedule. 

We don’t say this parish can’t pay the teachers a little better up 
there, if they have the money, which gives that local authority that 
we are trying to get back to. 

Now, it may be that the municipality that has no cigarette tax—in 
other words, the cigarette tax was recent—I don’t know, Jim, how 
long ago, 8 years? 

Mr. Rester. It was increased 8 years ago, it was on long before 
that. 

Governor Frazar. We find some cities like, go back to my home city, 
for instance, where the population has probably tripled because of 
industry, you have many of them in Louisiana, where the minimum on 
cigarettes, or the local method of collecting, would enable them to get 
more revenues. I don’t think the State—to a large extent, should get 
out of being a collection agency. 

Mr. Navueuron. I was just suggesting there are certain areas, where 
because of practical difficulties, simply because the geographic area is 
not wide enough, the city can’t do nearly the job of collecting taxes the 
State might be able to do. 

In the case of severance taxes, it is certainly a relatively simple 
proposition for a smaller geographic area to collect taxes on fixed 
pieces of property there. The same way with amusement taxes and 
theater admission taxes. 

I think it would be possible for a municipality to collect those, be- 
cause you can’t very well move the building. 

Governor Frazar. You have municipalities now with sales tax— 
several municipalities. They collect those, and spend them, them- 
selves. 

Mr. Naucuron. Of course, I imagine they have some difficulties in 
connection with competition from neighboring places where they don’t 
have sales taxes, even though in the case of shopping centers, like New 
Orleans, the people probably would come in and pay the tax because of 
the advantage they have in a wider selection. 

Governor Frazar. That is generally so all over the United States, 
Mr. Naughton. If you go in one city and buy something, you have a 
sales tax, and in another city you don’t. They collect their own taxes. 

Mr. Naucuton. In my own State of Iowa we have a sales tax, and 
some of the neighboring States do not, and I know the merchants 
in the towns right along the borders have complained very bitterly 
to the State legislature about our sales tax, because they say the com- 
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petition from the other areas where this tax is not imposed is hurting 
them tremendously. I can understand their position—certainly you 
can get some revenue from it on a local level, but I think there are 
certain types of taxes where a level of government with wider au- 
thority can do a much better job of collecting uniformly. 

Governor Frazar. If the State is going to collect it as Mr. Reily 
mentioned, I think leave it as it is, but my thinking is to give it back 
to the cities to levy it, to collect it, and to spend it as they see fit. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you saying, Governor, that in certain areas 
you don’t want the State govetrnent to get into the position the 
Federal Government has gotten into? 

Governor Frazar. That is right. Then you could also—if we 
didn’t do that, we have no right to ask the Federal Government to 
return anything to us. 

Mr. Brooxs. Furthermore, the suggestion made there, that is, the 
inequality which creates in effect competition locally, is not a bad 
thing, because it tends to hold your taxes down within limits. 

Mr. Retiy. Of course, it is more practical to talk about the transfer 
back to the local neighborhood on ad valorem tax assessments because 
it is based on a fixed assessment valuation whereas, when you are talk- 
ing about the cigarette, it becomes much more complicated. 

Mr. Navueuton. One final question. 

Mr. Breedlove, the executive secretary of the Parish Jury Associa- 
tion, testified yesterday, and he mentioned specifically that local wel- 
fare workers have told him that they cannot check the high percentage 
of illegitimate children by stopping or reducing grants for those 
persisting in illegitimate relationships. 

He mentioned “specifically aid is being given to some individuals 
with children by three or more men. He said to take any action locally 
would mean curtailment of Federal funds and upset the entire budget. 

Now, are the regulations with respect to eligibility of iNegitimate 
children for ADC State or Federal ? 

Mr. Rester. No limitation on it, as far as I know. If they have 
six; is that the idea? 

Mr. Naveurton. In other words, the fact there is no limitation, is 
that by reason of State action or Federal action ? 

Mr. Resrer. As far as I know, it is Federal. The Federal sanctions 
it, anyhow. 

Mr. Naventon. Doesn’t the State submit a plan giving the eligi- 
bility restrictions it desires to place, and the methods it wishes to 
enforce ? 

Mr. Rester. There are no eligibility requirements on illegitimate 
children as far as I know, unless the parent, the father can definitely 
be established. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think, Mr. Naughton, the Federal agency would 
probably consider that discriminatory. 

Mr. Rester. I think that is true. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you know whether the State ever did contribute 
a plan 

Mr. Resrer. It has been talked about, but nothing has ever been 
done. 

Mr. Naventon. Thank you. 
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Mr. Brooks. I may suggest this, Mr. Chairman. I did receive a 
letter from the Federal Government to the effect it was optional to 
the States. 

Mr. Fountain. I think it is, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. That could be looked into, as there is a great deal 
being said about it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel indicated during one of our hearings 
that Illinois has limited support to two illegitimate children. My 
State refused to pass a similar proposal because they didn’t want to be 
put in the position of condoning the first two, and discriminating 
against the others 

“Mr. Brooxs. It is incorporated in the plan which is submitted and 
approved, then. 

May I ask one final question? This might be off the record. I 
would like to ask Mr. Reily, How are you getting along with that 
problem there of tax on cigarettes between the United States and the 
State? I think the committee would be interested in that, as we are 
having quite a problem there, which is in line with the work of the 
committee. 

Mr. Retry. Perhaps there will be. For some 6 or 8 months, due 
to this very administrative problem we talked about, we have been 
bringing to the attention of the military authorities in our State the 
fact that we are permitting cigarettes to be distributed to their person- 
nel tax free, and thereby creating a problem for ourselves in the ad- 
ministration and in a large quantity of those cigarettes getting into 
the hands of people that are not entitled to them. 

Congressman Brooks has been most helpful in working with us 
at the very top level. At the Defense Department in Washington, 
General Coleman has been assigned the responsibility of pursuing 
our investigations, and right now, Congressman, we are at the stage 
in Barksdale Field, which has been selected to make a test case, we 
will say—we are right at the stage of being able to determine the 
statistical facts pertaining to the quantities of cigarettes that are 
being distributed to all of the military agencies there. 

It is apparent that the percent of cigarettes being used per person 
is much greater than the average. The very fact we have been work- 
ing on this problem, and investigating it, has resulted in remarkable 
progress in our tax collections. “And I would say we think this year 
even we will get $1 million just due to the agitation, because the mili- 

tary have put up a directive, they put out directives all over the State 

of Louisiana to all of their people, to the effect they are not conform- 
ing to the regulation, and anybody caught violating them, they are 
going to be prosecuted and persecuted, and the psychological effect 
has been tremendous. 

We are still really somewhat bound down by the redtape procedures 
and the difficulties of getting right down to the crux of the situation. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this? Your problem there is the fact that 
the State of Louisiana has what tax on cigarettes? 

Mr. Retry. Eight cents. 

Mr. Brooks. Eight cents on cigarettes, the military post has no State 
tax on cigarettes. 

Mr. Remy. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Then the State of Texas has a much lower tax on 
cigarettes. That has created a bad problem. You feel you are get- 
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ting cooperation from the Federal authorities, the military authorities, 
you are getting complete cooperation, and as a result, you say, the 
State will collect about a million dollars more this year because of 
this? 

Mr. Remy. That is right, and as a result of your efforts at the 
top level in Washington, we feel we do have in General Coleman 
someone that we can depend upon to see us through in this investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I present Senator Allen Ellender. 

Mr. Fountain. We are mighty glad to have Senator Ellender visit 
with us. 

Senator ELLenper. Are you getting a lot of evidence ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fountarn. On the record. 

Governor, before we recess, there are a few requests I would like 
to make. 

We sent the Governor a series of basic questions on which we are 
interested in getting his opinion. 

You have answered many of these questions, and I realize that many 
of them are requests for specific answers that sometimes require re- 
search. On those questions which have not been answered specifically, 
we would appreciate it if you could send us supplementary informa- 
tion so that we would know just what the thinking is of the Governor 
and of yourself. 

In addition thereto, somewhat late in our preparation for these 
hearings, we also sent the Governor a series of proposals for improving 
the operation of the grant-in-aid programs, and permitting the States 
a larger share of the administrative responsibility. 

These are simply proposals that have been brought to the subcom- 
mittee’s attention. I imagine these will have to be taken up by the 
respective administrative agencies. 

Mr. Restrer. Mr. Chairman, on that question, we circularized the 
major departments that administer grants-in-aid. In each case they 

said that they were satisfied with the cooperation and they wouldn't 
have e any suggestions to make as to improving the service, and so forth. 
So that is why we—— 

Mr. Fountarn. Iam glad to get that information. 

Governor Frazar. We had two I mentioned in my opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. 

Mr. Resrer. One, health, for instance, suggested they could prob- 
ably do a better job if they got 1 block gr ant instead of 14 ¢ ategories. 
That is in the statement. 

Mr. Retiy. Mr. Chairman, we omitted the first question that you 
recited, because we felt that no one but the legislature could really 
answer that question, or really do what would be necessar y to do, and 
we thought it was inapplicable for us as administrators. 

Mr. Fountain. I understand that. 

Mr. Retiy. To suggest that positively would happen. We couldn’t 
control it, in nobody’s opinion, until the legislature acts. 

Mr. Founrar. Even where the Governor expresses an opinion, the 
committee well understands he can’t predict with complete accuracy 
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what the legislature would do, or even what the people would do. 
But he can express an informed opinion based on his knowledge of 
State and loc a conditions. 

The second set of questions dealt with a series of proposals which 
have been recommended from time to time for improving the ad- 
ministration of Federal grant-in-aid programs. On those we simply 
wanted comments, possibly from the department heads, as to whether 
or not they think they are good or bad, based upon their experience 
with the various programs. 

Governor Frazar. Do you want us to send those to you ? 

Mr. Fountarn. We would, yes, sir. We will leave some copies with 
you, if you don’t have them. The latter questionnaire was sent out to 
you later, so we didn’t ask you to give any answers to them, because 
we realized it would take some study on the part of your department 
heads. 

We are very grateful to you, Governor, and to you, Mr. Rester and 
Mr. Reily, for coming. You have been very helpful to us. 

This is the only way we can find out the thinking of the people who 
are in places of responsibility in various sections of the country, and 
it will certainly be helpful to us. Weare most grateful for your com- 
ing, and I am sure the committee will study very carefully everything 
that has been said. 

What will be the outcome of all of our studies is, of course, always 
a query, as the lawyers say. 

Governor Frazer. Thank you very much. We enjoyed being here, 
and having the opportunity to express our opinion before your com- 
mittee. It looks like you are attempting to do something—it looks like 
it is far-in the distance, but you have started something. 

It isa start in the right direc tion, as our people see it. We certainly 
hope something will come out of it, and if we can be of further as- 
sistance, let us know. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. I join in thanking you for the cooperation we received 
here at this hearing. 

You are going to meet this afternoon ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. 

Mr. Naucutron. At 2: 30. 

Mr. Fountain. While we are here in the presence of the officials of 
Louisiana, I want to take this occasion to thank Congressman Brooks 
for being with us. I realize it isn’t always possible for members of the 
committees to be available when hearings are called. As a matter of 
fact, we have quite a few members of our committee who are chairmen 
of other subcommittees and are engaged in their own work at the 
present time, just as Congressman Brooks is chairman of a very im- 
portant subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services. 

We will have a representative or representatives this afternoon from 
the office of Governor Folsom, of Alabama. Several witnesses have 
sent telegrams that because of illness they can’t be here. I am very 
sorry about that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, one more thing, if I may. I may not 
be here when the committee finally adjourns this afternoon, and I 
think the press in Louisiana has been very cooperative, and so has the 

radio and television. I think it is extremely important to the fine work 
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this subcommittee is doing, and I want to compliment the chairman 
of the subcommittee for the far-seeing work that he has undertaken, 
because as Governor Frazer says, it is just the beginning of the 
program. 

But to get the utmost out of the work that is being done, I think we 
do have to have publicity and cooperation with the press, and I think 
the members of the committee will agree that we have had utmost co- 
operation from the press and the radio and the television, and I know 
that the subcommittee would like to thank them publicly. 

Mr. Fountarn. As a matter of fact, I think we have had better 
press coverage on the work of the committee here than in any other 
area we have gone to. The more people can read about this work and 
problem, the less dry it becomes, and the better informed the public 
Is in connection with these vast problems. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 43 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountain. The committee will come to order. 

Miss Carmichael? Is that Odelle? 

Miss CarMICHAEL. Odelle. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have Miss Odelle Carmichael, 
from the Department of Pensions and Security of the State of Ala- 
bama, representing Governor Folsom, of Alabama. 

We are very glad to have you with us, Miss Carmichael, and we 
will hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ODELLE CARMICHAEL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
INFORMATIONAL SERVICE, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS 
AND SECURITY, REPRESENTING HON. JAMES E. FOLSOM, GOV- 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA, AND DR. J. SAM SNODDY, 
COMMISSIONER, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND 
SECURITY 


Miss Carmicuar.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, other members of 
the committee, and staff members. May I be seated ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Youcertainly may. Make yourself comfortable. 

Miss Carmicuart. I am Odelle Carmichael of the State Depart- 
ment of Pensions and Security, formerly known as the public welfare 
department. 

Mr. Fountarn. Pardon me, do you have an extra copy of your 
statement ? 

Miss CarmicHagE.. It is not in final form, but you may have what 
T have if you would like it. They are carbon copies. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is all right. You can change it any way you 
want to, the reporter will get it. 

Miss Carmicuaeg.. As director of the Bureau of Informational Serv- 
ice, my duties include working on Federal and State legislative matters, 
and interagency relations. 
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Today it is my humble privilege to represent the Honorable James E. 
Folsom, Governor of Alabama, who by virtue of his office is chairman 
of the State Board of Pensions and Security. 

I am also representing Dr. J. Sam Snoddy, Commissioner of the 
State Department of Pensions and Security. Both of them sin- 
cerely regret their inability to be present. 

First, let me make a few general comments. Alabama, throughout 
the years, has ranked low in per capita income. This means that its 
economy feels the effects of persons having marginal and inadequate 
incomes over a long period of time. 

In 1956, Alabama’s average per capita income was $1,229 as com- 
pared with $1,940 for the Nation, and $2,858 for the highest ranking 
State. Actually, only three States have lower per capita income. 

Federal grant-in-aid, therefore, are not only important to the State, 
they are essential. They make it possible to provide for our people 
services at higher, though not adequate levels, than would otherwise 
be possible. 

No one can predict in advance what may happen to the general econ- 
omy of the State or the Nation. For instance, Alabama today is faced 
with serious crop losses, due to excess rain, excess drought, the inferior 
grades of the crops, and, therefore, reduction in prices. 

In addition, there has been critical damage from fire ants in various 
sections of the State. A reduction in acreage, resulting from the soil- 
bank program, has displaced many families of farm laborers. 

Likewise, there are specific areas of the State with considerable 
unemployment. This is sometimes due to completion of projects, some- 
times in layoffs in industry, and at other times to the change from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy. 

On the other hand, in other areas of the State, industrial expansion 
is causing an influx of new residents. Such population shifts are not 
confined to Alabama, and they always produce various types of social 
problems. 

Government programs, therefore, should be kept flexible to meet 
ever-changing needs and conditions. In general, there has been a 
satisfactory relationship between the Federal agencies and the State 
departments administering federally aided functions in Alabama. 

The supervisory activities of the Federal agencies do not interfere 
with the performance of federally aided functions by these State 
departments. 

realize that the scope of this committee’s study is much broader 
than the intergovernmental relations of the agency with which I am 
employed. May I beg the indulgence of the committee, however, to 
confine my further remarks primarily to Federal-State relations in 
the public welfare program called pensions and security in Alabama. 

It is my understanding that later Governor Folsom plans to file 
with the committee a much broader written statement. I took notes 
on the questions and answers that were made this morning, and I will 
carry that information back to the Governor, and we will work with 
his office and representatives of other State agencies which have rela- 
tions with the Federal Government in developing the written state- 
ment. 

Mr. Fountarn. If the Governor can be with us in Raleigh, N. C., 
on December 10, 11, or 12, we would be very glad to have him there. 
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Miss Carmicuaer.. I shall be glad to carry that message back to 
him. The agency with which I am associated particip: utes in pro- 
grams and activities which are a partnership of the local, State, and 
Federal Governments. It receives grants-in-aid from the Federal 
Government for the four federally matched public assistance’ pro- 
grams, and for the child-welfare services under the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

It supervises the administration of these programs in the 67 coun- 
ties, and it also supervises a number of other strictly State welfare 
services. Actually, the programs are locally administered, State 
supervised, and State and federally financed. 

Now with regard to public assistance: We believe that Federal 
grants-in-aid for public assistance should be continued and improved. 
Since it is impossible to predict accurately human need, it is of pri- 
mary importance to maintain flexibility in financing the public aid 
programs. We, therefore, oppose strongly any plan to discontinue 
the present open-end appropriations for public assistance or to place 
a dollar limit on the amount of Federal funds for public-assistance 
administration. 

The present method of administering the public-assistance program 
is time consuming and is costly. Especially is this true with respect 
to computing the amount of Federal aid. It could be greatly simpli- 
fied if a legislative objective of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation were adopted, that objective being: 

Maximums on individual assistance payments should be removed. So long as 
Federal legislation sets maximums on Federal participation in public assistance 
payments, such Federal participation should be related to the average payment 
per recipient, rather than to payments to individual recipients. 

Another problem faced by State agencies in administering these 
federally matched assistance programs is the temporary nature of 
the present maximums and matching arrangements. For example, 
the present provisions expire June 30, 1959, unless some affirmative 
action is taken by the Congress. 

More effective planning would result if Federal participation were 
on the same equalization grant formula based on relative fiscal capaci- 
ties of the States. This same formula should apply to financial assist- 
ance on an average payment basis, to medical care, to welfare services, 
both family and child welfare, and to administrative costs. 

The most practical and feasible plan for Federal grants-in-aid to 
States would eliminate the present categories and make aid available 
to any person in need. Residence requirements should be uniform 
or nonexistent. Unemployment compensation has not done away 
with need that may arise for a person who doesn’t fit into any of the 
four categories. 

In the event the c: itegories cannot be combined into one, a general 
assistance title should be added to the Social Security Act. Many 
States and localities are unable to serve persons who fall into this 
group not eligible for any of the federally matched categories. 

We are familiar with various proposals that have been made con- 
cerning a change in Federal participation in old-age assistance pay- 
ments to persons also receiving old-age and survivors’ insurance. We 
are unalterably opposed to any change that would provide a less 
favorable matching basis for this group of recipients than for other 
persons with some or no income. 
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There can be no logical reason why benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance should be treated differently from other income of 
old-age assistance recipients. It is unreasonable to consider that 
Federal administration of the social-security program represents a 
substantial contribution on the part of the Federal Government to this 
group of persons. 

Veterans’ benefits, for example, come directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment with no veteran participation in cost. Old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, on the other hand, is financed from employer-employee 
contributions. Nevertheless, proposals have been made to treat the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance recipients on a less favorable basis 
than persons getting any of the large number of Federal benefits 
available and less favorably than those with private resources. 

Along with the consideration of the shift in the method of financing 
old-age assistance to recipients also receiving benefits under old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, there is a proposal to consider the feasi- 
bility of shifting certain tax sources from the Federal to State and 
local governments. 

Even though this might be done on a nationwide basis to equal the 
Federal funds withdrawn from the program, it would not necessarily 
mean that all States would get enough added tax money to replace 
the loss of Federal funds. In fact, it would work a hardship on 
low per capita income States such as Alabama, with larger propor- 
tions of their populations in need, and fewer resources with which 
to meet that need. 

It would be extremely helpful in recruiting and retaining public 
assistance staff, if Federal funds were made available to implement 
the 1956 training amendments to the Social Security Act. Better 
trained staff is badly needed, and we were quite disappointed to learn 
there would be no Federal appropriation this year for training pur- 
poses, just as we were planning how to use the authorized funds most 
effectively. 

Another problem which the State agency encounters is that at 
times it is given only a short time to compile or furnish information 
for nationwide statistics. On the other hand, a long period of time 
elapses before these nationwide data are available. By the time these 
data reach the States, they are sometimes out of date in relation to 
the current situation. 

This lapse of time is true not only with respect to results of na- 
tionwide studies, but it is also true as to the release of Federal require- 
ments implementing new Federal legislation. 

Now as to child welfare: We would like very much to see the Con- 
gress appropriate at least the full authorization for child welfare 
services. Alabama is particularly alert to the needs of children. We 
are a State with an unusually high child population, and have often 
been referred to as a part of the “er radle of the Nation.” 

Furthermore, we are strongly in favor of an amendment to the 
Federal Social Security Act to make it possible to use these Federal 
child welfare funds in all areas of the State. Now they can be used 
only in rural areas, and in areas of special need. 

KE xperience has proved that the problems of children are equally 
as acute in urban as in rural areas. With the network of public wel- 
fare agencies throughout the country, covering all areas, such funds 
as are available should be used where needed. 
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A large amount of agency time could be saved if the plan for using 
Federal child welfare service funds were a continuing one instead of 
having to be rewritten each Federal fiscal year. 

In addition, the services to children could be given more expedi- 
tiously and more nearly in keeping with current needs if such detailed 
plans, including rigid auditing and accounting controls, were not 
required. 

We believe that the Children’s Bureau should remain as a part 
of the Social Security Administration of the Department of Health, 
2ducation, and Welfare. We also believe that closer coordination 
between the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau 
would make it easier for State and county departments to provide the 
fullest measure of service that is possible within available resources. 

It would be less hampering to State departments to have one group 
of service unit representatives for both the public assistance and the 
child welfare activities in such areas as technical training, research 
and statistics, et cetera. This is particularly true in a State such as 
Alabama which has an integrated public welfare program. 

In summary, we believe that careful thought should be directed to 
any proposal that considers imposing additional burdens on the States 
for the care of needy persons. It is obvious that low-income States 
like Alabama will continue to have large assistance caseloads for 
many years. 

Such States are the least able to undertake additional burdens or to 
find resources to assume them. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Miss Carmichael. We ap- 
preciate your being here and giving us the benefit of your experience 
and the recommendations which you have made in connection with the 
administration of these programs. 

I am going to yield my initial questioning to Dr. Goldberg of our 
staff, inasmuch as he has had experience with these programs and 
has had responsibilities which have enabled him to become very fa- 
miliar with the technical aspects of these programs. 

Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Gotprerc. Miss Carmichael, I note from your statement that 
Alabama agrees with many of the Kestnbaum Commission recom- 
mendations in the field of public assistance. The Commission, as I 
recall it, had recommended the use of an equalization formula and 
continuation of the open-end grant for old-age assistance, as well as 
for the other public assistance categories. It recommended, also, that 
the Federal share of State expenditures be computed on the basis of 
an average of all assistance payments in each category rather than 
on an individual case basis. 

There is a good deal of similarity, too, I believe, between your recom- 
mendations in the area of child welfare and those advanced by the 
Kestnbaum Commission. 

However, there are a few areas of dissimilarity. I note that you 
recommend Federal participation in general assistance, which is some- 
thing the Kestnbaum Commission did not want to commit itself to. 

At this point I would like to ask you how adequately general assist- 
ance recipients are treated in the State of Alabama from your State 
or local funds, whichever happens to be used in this instance. 
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Miss CarMICHAEL. We have no general assistance program per se, in 
the State of Alabama. We use State funds for two groups of people, 
aid to children in foster care. If we have any of the limited Federal 
child welfare funds we use them to supplement aid to children in 
foster care, but not on a matching basis. Some years we use them, 
some years we don’t. 

There is another very limited group of people facing temporary 
emergencies that we give extremely limited aid from State funds to. 
In fact, the maximum which we can pay with our resources is $12.50 
per month for 3 months within a 12-month period. In addition to 
that, some of the localities supplement those limited funds, but to a 
very, very limited degree. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Has there been any effort to enact a State program 
for general assistance ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. Our public welfare law, in Alabama, is very 
broad in its permissive features as regards public assistance. We may 
administer and supervise all types of assistance within the State. 
Year by year, or each biennium, as we go before the legislature for 
our appropriations, we have requested additional funds with which 
to meet problems and needs of persons facing temporary emergencies, 
persons in the unemployed group. 

So far we have not had too much success in that. 

Mr. GotpserG. Do I understand your position correctly when I say 
that you feel the persons who should be receiving general assistance 
within the State of Alabama are not at present adequately taken care 
of, because of either the unavailability of State funds or the unwill- 
ingness of the legislature to vote them, or perhaps a combination of 
both ? 

Miss CarmicHakEL. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupsere. And that you feel it is necessary to have Federal 
stimulation in this particular area in order to adequately take care 
of persons who are in need but do not qualify for the Federal cate- 
gories ¢ 

Miss Carmicuar.. That is correct. 

Mr. Gotpsrre. In your judgment, is it more a question of the sheer 
inability to raise additional funds within the State, or is it more an 
unwillingness on the part of the legislature to meet this particular 
responsibility ? 2 

Miss Carmicuar.. I think it is partially both, and it is the feeling 
of the legislative groups that such funds as are made available should 
be utilized in a manner that will bring the best results to the greatest 
number of people. 

Therefore, they think they should be used for Federal matching 
purposes primarily. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Because of Federal participation in certain cate- 
gories, but not in general assistance, I assume there is reasonably 

adequate treatment of persons who qualify for the Federal categories, 
and that these persons almost automatically receive some State “funds 
because of the effort to match the Federal funds. 

In your judgment are there people who are unable to obtain any 
assistance from the State or localities in Alabama who ordinarily 
would be in the general assistance caseload if there were an adequate 
general assistance program, and who, perhaps. might be more needy 
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and more deserving than some persons cared for under the Federal 
categories ? 

Miss CarmicHakL. Equally as needy, shall we say? Because we 
have—let’s illustr ate—a 63-year-old woman, who is widowed, of a 
farmer who was not covered ‘under social security, who has never had 
any employment history, who is not able to hold down a job which 
she is capable of doing within her capacities, is not eligible for any 
type of aid. 

Mr. Goxippere. You say equally as needy. I would like to rephrase 
the question and ask whether or not you know there is a substantial 
group within the State who in terms of their actual need for housing, 
for clothing, and for food, are perhaps even worse off than some of 
those who qualify for old-age assistance, for example? 

Miss Carmicuae.. There could be. 

Mr. Gotpsere. But you made no study of the situation in Alabama? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. No; we have no figures with which to back up 
that statement—just our general knowledge. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you believe that public- assistance recipients 
should receive equal treatment within the State of Alabama regard- 
less of what county or city they happen to reside in ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. We definitely do believe that should be true, and 
we do treat _public-assistance recipients equally—not all the cate- 
gories, but for instance, each aged person throughout the State is 
treated the same. 

Mr. Gotpeerc. Am I correct in assuming that the State of Alabama 
does this primarily because it is required by the Federal Government 
and by the Social Security Act ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. I would hope not, because we believe—at least 
I believe, and I think the majority of the people of Alabama believe— 
in equal treatment for people in similar circumstances. 

Mr. Goxpserc. Well, let’s rephrase the question a bit: Is it not 
fact that the Federal act and Federal rules and regulations require 
that your State plan of administration be applicable in all subdivisions 
of the State, and this is interpreted as meaning people in like cireum- 
stances must receive like treatment ? 

Miss CarmMicHarL. Yes, that is a requirement, and we struggled with 
that long in the early years of our public welfare program in : Alabama. 
Originally we had local participation, as well as State and Federal 
participation in financing Denes assistance program. 

A great deal of the so-called local money to finance the public- 
assistance program was State collected, locally distributed taxes, some- 
times to the countv wovernment, sometimes to the city government. 
The basis of distribution of those State-collected, locally distributed 
taxes, had no relationship to the amount of need within the State 
among the various counties of the State. We sought advice from 
experts within the State, and from the Federal agencies, to assist 
us in dealing with this problem so that we could get equity of treat- 
ment of people in the various categories. The solution was finally, 
after 5 years of study, that we would have to come to a State-federally 
financed program in terms of the overall taxing situation within the 
State. 

Mr. Gorppera. Subscribing to the principle of equal treatment of 
needy persons within the State, Miss Carmichael, would you extend 
that same principle on a nationwide basis ? 
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Miss CArMIcHAEL. In large measure, yes, sir. 

Mr. GoLpBerG. You are aware, of course, that the data available 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare indicates 
that there are large differences in the treatment of needy persons 
between States. 

This, I might add, results from the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment permits each of the States to develop its own plan of administra- 
tion—its own standards of eligibility and standards for the treatment 
of individuals, within some broad’ general Federal limits—so that 
what we have in effect is Federal enforcement of equality of treat- 
ment within the State, but not between States. 

Inasmuch as you do approve of equality of treatment for needy 
persons between States, this leads me to question your favoring the 
continuation of an open-end grant, which is one of the factors that 
contributes to some of the large differences between States. 

By way of comparison, I think we might look at the data for 
Louisiana and Alabama, both of which are low-income States. In 
terms of the number of aged persons who are in receipt of old-age 
assistance, the proportion in Louisiana in February 1956 was 612 per 
thousand, as against 447 per thousand in Alabama, or roughly 40 
percent higher in Louisiana. 

I don’t have any data in front of me for OAA grants alone; but 
looking at the public-assistance program as a whole, in the Federal 
fiscal year 1956, Louisiana received Federal payments amounting to 
$23.21 per individual within the State as compared with a compar- 
able figure for Alabama of $13.14. Louisiana received almost twice 
the amount of Federal money as Alabama. 

Now, when you compare that with the fact that both are low- 
income States—A labama is ac tually a lower-income State than Louisi- 
ana—and both are presumably in about the same degree of need, we 
find there is a tremendous difference in the treatment of individuals 
within those States, and also a tremendous difference in the Federal 
support going to these States for the purpose of meeting need. 

This stems largely from the fact that we have an open-end grant 
without the existence of uniform Federal specifications or standards 
for eligibility. 

Former Governor Sam Jones of Louisiana, testifying before this 
committee yesterday, observed that he was opposed in princ iple to 
the specification at this time of Federal standards for determining 
eligibility for public assistance. I think I would add my own judg- 
ment that it is probably much too late to write such specifications 
in the law, which might have been done effectively back in the 1930's. 

Governor Jones opposed Federal standards of this sort largely 
because he felt they would bring a tremendous amount of Federal 
regulation and control and would be very difficult to enforce. 

However, as an alternative to that, he did react favorably to the 
idea of Federal enactment of a closed-end grant on an equalization 
basis, which would tend to equate the amount of the Federal con- 
tribution to the States in some reasonable proportion to their actual 
need, as it might be measured by per capita income or some other 
comparable basis. 

This is a rather long-winded way of asking you how, in view 
of these conditions, one can at the same time feel that there is merit 
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in an open-end grant, and also in the equal treatment of needy indi- 
viduals on a nationwide basis? 

Miss CarmicuaeEt. That is a tough one. It seems to me, however, 
that there should be a minimum below which no State would fall as 
regards basic essentials. I am not unmindful of the difficulties that 
would be involved in attempting, at this time, to establish at the 
Federal level such a basic minimum in terms of dollars and cents. 

I do believe, however, that there could be more nearly an equaliza- 
tion among the States as to what constitutes basic essentials and 
what income and other resources might be taken into account. 

Mr. Goxpperc. Is it your feeling that the Federal Government 
ought to go further in specifying some of these conditions of eligi- 
bility, or ‘would you prefer that the States take more initiative in 
getting a greater amount of uniformity in their rules and regulations? 

Miss Carmicwarn. I think it might be partially both. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Would you agree to the thought, as subscribed to 
yesterday by Governor Jones, that a closed-end grant, if related to 
the fiscal capacity of the States, would be a medium or an instrument 
for achieving a greater degree of equity in the Federal contribution 
to the States for the support of their public-assistance programs? 

Miss Carmicnaen. I think it would be related to what is the 
amount of the closed-end grant. I think also another problem which 
would be posed with respect to a closed-end appropriation is that it 
would make your program much less flexible, much less able to take 
care of changing economic conditions, because the general economic 
conditions of a State and a nation affect the number of people who 
come to the agencies for assistance. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I would agree with you there in part. I think I 
would tend to disagree with you in the sense that the aid to the blind, 
the aid to the perm: anently and totally disabled, and the old-age assist- 
ance programs are relatively stable. They do vary somewhat with 
employment conditions, but they are relatively stable. 

I think aid to dependent children has a lot more fluidity to it, and 
the program of some States which is most sensitive to changes in 
economic conditions, general assistance, is not participated in at all 
hy the Federal Government. 

Consequently, if we were to transform the present Federal partici- 
pation in the categories into a closed-end grant, I’m not sure we would 
lose a great deal of flexibility, so long as general assistance remains 
outside of the structure. 

Miss CarmMicHarL. Our experience, during the war years, Dr. Gold- 
berg, was that there were a number of old people who did go into 
employment. Then, there were people who were what we call per- 
manently and totally disabled who went into industry because they 
could make a living when they were not getting enough from our 
limited State funds, it was at that time, in the way of assistance pay- 
ments. Due to their serious disabilities, they sometimes jeopardized 
their very lives. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Yes. I will agree that the figures do support your 
observation that in times of acute labor shortages it is possible to 
place many of the aged persons in employment, though the experience 
of States which have an adequate general-assistance program—I am 
thinking of New York State, which to my knowledge makes little dis- 
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tinction between its home-relief program and the federally-aided 
categories—demonstrates that general assistance is much more sensi- 
tive to economic conditions. And that, of course, is an area in which 
there is no Federal participation. 

So Iam not able to agree with you completely that in the shift from 
an open-end to a closed-end grant the States would lose a great deal 
of flexibility. They would lose some flexibility to be sure, but on the 
other hand the question still remains unanswered as to whether it is 
equitable, from the standpoint of the tax-paying public of all the 
States, for each State to decide for itself how liberal or how illiberal 
the program ought to be, and whether to move in the direction of a 
pension program for their aged persons at the expense of the tax- 
payers in other States. 

I think that was the basic consideration raised by the question of 
whether or not it is feasible at this time to achieve greater equity, 
either by greater specification of the conditions for eligibility or 
through a closed-end grant. I wanted to get your thinking, from the 
State standpoint, as to what might be an advisable direction for the 
Federal Government to travel at this point, assuming as I do that you 
feel there is need for greater equity in the treatment of needy persons 
among the States. 

On page 3, in the middle of the page, you make the statement, “More 
effective planning would result if Federal participation were on the 
same equalization grant formula based on relative fiscal capacities 
of the State.” 

I wonder if you would elaborate a bit on that ? 

Miss CarmicuartL. What I mean by that is that if the Federal 
allotment for public assistance is based on the relative fiscal capacities 
of the States, why should not administration be based on that same 
equalization grant formula ? 

Why should not the Federal allotment for medical care be on the 
same formula, for welfare servces and for administrative costs? The 
thing is that if we are going to take into account the relative fiscal 

capacities of the States, why should we have a hodgepodge for match- 
ing arrangements for these various services ? 

Mr. Goxpeerc. I understand now. There was some question in my 
mind as to what you meant by the “same equalization grant formula.’ 
On the last page of your prepared statement you make reference to 
the need for a closer coordination between the Federal Bureau of 
Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau. 

You observe, also, that it would be less hampering to State depart- 
ments to have one group of service unit representatives for both of 
these activities in such areas as technical training and statistics. 

I think it would be particularly helpful to us if you could furnish, 
either here today or subsequently in writing, some specific examples 
of how your administration of these progr ams is hampered by the 
organizational arrangements of the Federal agency concerned. 

Miss Carmicnarn. I would prefer to supply that later. I will make 
a note on that. 

Mr. Gotpserc. We would also be pleased to have from you, at some 
future time, specific examples of how the Federal formulas and 
Federal rules and regulations complicate your administration, and, 
if possible, estimates of the kinds of administrative savings that might 
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be possible in your State if the formulas and the regulations were 
simplified. 

Miss CarMicHakL. It is going to be difficult to give a dollar-and- 

cents estimate as to what would be the savings. 

Mr. Goupperc. In a very general way. You might be able to esti- 

mate the possibility of cutting down on the number of your clerical or 
administrative staff. I erhaps you can furnish us evidence that ease 
workers could carry a higher case load if you were able to integrate 
the Children’s Bureau and Public Assistance programs. 

I have just one further question. Has the State of Alabama experi- 
enced any difficulty in working up joint plans of administration for 
programs that are handled at the Federal level by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance and the Children’s Bureau? Have you sought to sim- 
plify your relationships with the Federal agency by unifying your 
plans, and if so, have you encountered any resistance from the Federal 
agency in this regard / 

Miss Carmicuarn. I think there is some difference in philosophy 
between the Children’s Bureau and the State Department of Pensions 
and Security in Alabama, for instance, with respect to the handling of 
all problems within a family by one worker who goes into that family. 

It has always been our philosophy in Alabama that one worker, re- 
gardless of whether he or she be a public assistance worker or a child- 
welfare worker, would deal with the problems of the family as a whole. 
In other words, if there is a child in a family who needs some specific 
counseling service, or some specific service, and there is also an aged 
person in that family in need of old-age assistance, and maybe a blind 
wife, we believe that it is good for one worker to handle all the problems 
within that family. And we have practiced it, but it is not always with 
the definite approval of the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Have you ever experienced any expressed disap- 
proval of this practice? 

Miss CarmicnArL. I could not say specifically “expressed disap- 
proval”; “implied disapproval,” I would say, primarily. Cert: rinly 
not to the extent that we have not continued to do it. 

Mr. Goupperc. Does this mean there has been any threat to with- 
hold funds from the State ? 

Miss CarmicuaEu. No; there has not been. 

Mr. Goutpeera. Then, why, might I ask, if you think this is a good 
idea, do you discontinue the experiment if it would not deny you 
Federal funds and you would achieve economies or efficiency ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. We did not discontinue the practice. I say we 
have done it over the years, but we think it is not with the complete 
approval of the Children’s Bureau, especially where it is child wel- 
fare workers who are handling some public-assistance matters. 

Mr. Goupperc. But you are permitted—— 

Miss CarMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Without any application of penalties? 

ee AEL. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpperc. We would be ver y pleased, also, if you could supply 
us with a memorandum on the differences of philosophy that you have 
encountered in the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, and if you could spell out for us how this difference of phi- 
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losophy in Federal operations makes your administration more difficult 
at the State and local levels. 
Miss Carmicuaren. All right. 


(The statement referred is is as follows:) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY MISS ODELLE CARMICHAEL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
INFORMATIONAL SERVICE, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND SECURITY 


To illustrate, it appears that too little recognition was given to preventive and 
protective child-welfare programs authorized by law already in existence in the 
State. There was failure to relate as directly as desirable the child welfare 
services authorized in the Social Security Act to these on-going programs. 
Was this due to the need to show results from the new programs authorized? 

Likewise, it appears that the Children’s Bureau has real question about 
recognizing the aid to dependent children program as a child-welfare program. 
The Children’s Bureau disapproves of child welfare workers determining eligibil- 
ity for aid to dependent children. On the other hand, especially in the early 
days of the program, the Bureau of Public Assistance emphasized more the 
rights than the responsibilities of the parents in the aid to dependent children 
program. In addiiton, it placed emphasis on the establishment of eligibility 
as a major service. 

Certainly we do not belittle the importance of financial aid as a necessary as- 
pect of service to families economically insecure. At the same time, we do not 
believe that the need for financial aid should be isolated and treated differently 
from other factors inherent in a family where children are in need of social 
services. Our strong conviction on this matter is illustrated by the fact that on 
two occasions an aid to dependent children consultant has been employed in 
the bureau of public assistance of the State department of pensions and security 
and her salary has been paid from Federal child welfare funds. 

We also recognize that efforts have been made at the Federal level to co- 
ordinate the work of the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
At the request of the Commissioner of Social Security, these twe bureaus under- 
took a project with respect to services needed in aid to dependent children 
families and_-how their cooperative activities could help in the development of 
more adequate services. Draft reports were prepared and discussed with State 
child welfare and public assistance staff members at meetings throughout the 
country. The result was the release of “Services in the A. D. C. Program,” a 
document which is proving useful as States implement the 1956 service amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. Certainly the 1956 service amendments attest 
to the fact that the Bureau of Public Assistance now is emphasizing the im- 
portance of the service aspects of the public-assistance program. Sut, more 
needs to be done in coordinating the service aspects of the programs for which 
the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Administration have responsibility. 


Mr. Gotppera. Those are all the questions I have at the moment. 
Thank you very much, Miss Carmichael. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. I think Dr. Goldberg has done a fine job, Mr. Chairman. 
I will pass for the time being. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I think Dr. Goldberg has done an excellent job, too. 

I would like to ask this question, though, if I may: Are you familiar 
with the exceptional children’s program ? 

Miss CarMIcHAEL, With the program for exceptional children ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Miss CarmicHakEL. As related to custodial care or education ? 

Mr. Brooks. Education and training. 

Miss CarmicHaet. Not too familiar with it, Congressman Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Our section of the country has pioneered in that work. 


I would like to have any observations you might wish to make in that 
respect. 
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Miss CarmicHaE.. That phase of the program does not come under 
our department, and I would hesitate to make any general observa- 
tions. I will make a notation and ask the education department, 
when the Governor files his written statement, to indicate some obser- 
vation on that, Congressman Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. It comes under Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the program, as I understand it in Louisiana, has been largely State 
and local, with Federal assistance. I think there are some 14 funds 
out of which money may be obtained for this purpose, in Federal 
appropriations. 

If you would be kind enough to give the committee any observations 
you wish to make on that, we would appreciate it very much. Thank 
you. 

Miss Carmicuaert. I will see what education will have to say on it. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, and vocational training for exceptional children. 

Miss CaRMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Founratn. Miss Carmichael, do you have any instances in the 
State of Alabama where fathers who are able to support children 
don’t support them and get by with it? 

Miss CaRMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. What is being done in Alabama to eliminate that 
situation ? 

Miss CarmicHart. Well, as all of you are familiar with, under the 
amendment to the Federal act, they are being reported to the appro- 
priate courts. We are also having varied success throughout the State 
in the use of the reciprocal support of dependents legislation, which 
I believe all States, including the District of Columbia, have now 
enacted. 

But the problem of support is indeed a difficult one as related to 
children. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have any figures indicating the extent to 
which criminal or semicriminal actions, depending on how it is con- 
strued by the courts in your State, have been instituted to make fathers 
support their children, either legitimate or illegitimate ? 

Miss Carmicnaet. No, sir; I don’t believe I have with me any 
figures on that. I will see if we have some, and indicate it in the 
written testimony. 

Mr. Founrarn. To what extent do your local welfare agencies fol- 
low such matters through the courts to the end that parents, and 
particularly fathers, are made to support their children ? 

Miss CarmicHakEL. Well, it is a requirement as a condition of eligi- 
bility for aid to dependent children, that where a deserting father 
can be located, and where there is reasonable belief that he can 
contribute to the support of the children, judicial proceedings must 
be instituted. 

Mr. Founratn. But as a humanitarian matter, during that process, 
if he does not support the child, you, of course, give assistance ? 

Miss Carmicnaen. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. It has been brought to our attention—I believe it 
was in Denver, Colo.—that many ‘parents have been cashing their 
checks in barrooms and spending welfare money intended for their 
children for liquor or in other ways which don’t benefit the children. 
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You may not have the barroom problem, but do you have that 
problem in the State of Alabama ? 

Miss CarmicuakEt. I am sure that there are instances where’ that 
is true in Alabama. Just how great the extent is, I have no way of 
knowing. I would say this, however, that the low assistance pay- 
ments which we have in the State might have some influence on that. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have an opinion as to whether or not local 
welfare agencies should be given some authority in determining how 
the money is spent ? 

Miss CarmicnarL. Again I think that is a rather tough question. 

In general, I believe that the people who are receiving r public assist- 
ance have a right to determine how they will spend their funds, in 
pretty much the same way as the general population. The mere 
existence of economic insecurity does not necessarily mean that an 
individual has lost his or her capacity to manage his affairs, because 
oftentimes the economic insecurity comes through no fault of the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Fountrarn. I ask these questions because even in my own county 
it has been brought to my attention by the superintendent of public 
welfare that some mothers are using the money which is given for 
the support of children to buy nice dresses and entertain themselves, 
while the children are not getting the basic necessities of life. 

In Denver, Colo., we had figures indicating 26 percent of the aid 
to dependent children checks are cashed in barrooms and hotels. The 
welfare director there recommended that the welfare department be 
given the authority to pay bills directly to hotels and restaurants, 
thinking evidently that it would deter parents from going to those 
places and spending money which ought to be used for the benefit of 
the children. i‘ 

Miss CarmicHarEL. Again I think the whole problem which is in- 
volved there is a problem which results from inadequacy of commu- 
nity resources, inadequate training and preparation for parenthood 
on the part of these people and that it is not alws ays the answer to say, 
Ryo if you don’t spend this money just like I think you should spend 

” that we are building the kind of citizens who can go back into 
caulate and make a real contribution to the welfare of the. community. 
Then it becomes a community problem to try to develop the kind of 
incentive for living that will make these parents feel more responsible. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Miss Carmichael, do you have a group on your wel- 
fare rolls that the State department feels is incompetent to handle 
funds for the purchase of food, clothing, and other basic necessities ? 

Miss CarMiIcHAEL. What do you mean by a group? Do you mean 
do we have isolated cases ? 

Mr. Gouppere. I intended to ask you how substantial a proportion 
of your caseload such persons might be whom you feel are incompetent 
to make wise decisions in the expenditure of their assistance checks. 

Miss CarmicuaeEt. I have no figures on which to answer that ques- 
tion. I would not hazard a guess,even. I will say this: That I think 
in general it is the so- called sore-thumb cases that stick out within 
the | community, the isolated case of Mrs. John Jones, or Mrs. Tom 
Smith, who doesn’t manage her money like the people in the commu- 
nity think that she should. And they see 1 or 2 cases and often 


generalize on that, but I have no figures on which to base that feeling 
on my part. 
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That is just an assumption on my part. 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes. I ask the question because it has come to our 
attention that some welfare administrators would like to have discre- 
tion to use voucher payments in cases where they feel the individuals 
are incompetent to manage their funds, and where, as you know, 
except for medical payments, the use of vouchers would result in a 
State’s losing Federal participation in the categories. 

I wonder, therefore, whether this is a problem in Alabama, and 
whether your department ever feels abused because it does not have 
this discretion under Federal law. 

Miss CarmicHarEL. On the whole, I think I could say for the agency 
that we have not felt that we are abused because of it. 

Mr. Founratrn. It is good to hear that, because apparently you have 
heard a lot of complaints from people in the community who, as you 
say, know that Mary Doe, or John Doe, has been wasting money 
which was given to them for the children. 

Miss Carmicuae.. I spoke for the agency. I didn’t speak for the 
entire public on that, because we have had criticisms with respect to 
it, and yet our feeling is it is for that small group of cases. 

I should like also to point out that until we, as a public welfare 
agency, get to the point where we have better trained personnel and 
more competent personnel, I think it could be bad. I mean I think the 
individual might be imposing his or her own ideas about expenditure, 
but because of lack of understanding, not be too much better than the 
individual family. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think you know what I have in mind in this ques- 
tion, so I will make it very brief 

Do you feel that more competent personnel will, in the end, reduce 
the cost to the Government ? 

Miss CarmicHagt. I definitely do. 

Mr. Founrarn. In each program ? 

Miss Carmicuae.. I definitely do. That is one of the reasons why 
we were so terribly disappointed with respect to the “no funds to im- 
plement the 1956 training amendments to the Social Security Act.” 

Mr. Founrarn. Will you explain for the record why you think that 
is true? 

Miss Carmicnarnt. Because I think as we have more staff and 
better-trained staff we will be able to work with the individual families 
with whom we come in contact in exploring what are the resources 
within the family, what are the potential resources that might be 
developed, and also to assist them in developing those resources to the 
ends that they can be removed from assistance rolls and become 
contributing members of society. 

Mr. Founratn. That is a point of view which has been expressed 
by some others. Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Goipperc. Can you tell us what your administrative costs are 
as a percentage of assistance expenditures in Alabama? 

Miss CarmicHakE.. Too dangerously low, shall I say. I believe it is 
between 5 and 6 percent, something like that. 

That is partially due to a legal limit set by the 1955 legislature for 
the first time on the amount of State funds which could be used for 
administrative purposes. 
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Mr. Gotpsere. As you undoubtedly know, there was a similar pro- 
posal discussed in the Congress in the last session. 

Miss CaRMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOLDBERG. Apparently the adoption of such a limitation would 
not have affected you, since you already have a State limitation. 

Miss CarmicHaEL. Well, I don’t know. It is according to what the 
Federal Government would have decided, if a limit was set. Would 
they just prorate the funds and let each State take its proportionate 
share of the reduction, or what ? 

Mr. Gotpperc. Could you estimate for us the national average of 
administrative costs as a percentage of assistance expenditures ¢ 

Miss CarmicHaEL. No, sir, I cannot. I think you will find the na- 
tional statistics compiled by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, are on the basis of the cost per case month, with respect 
to the various types of public assistance. To attempt to compare ad- 
ministrative costs, State by State, we think, is not necessarily of value, 
unless you look at what are the programs of those various State 

agencies. 

For instance, one State might confine its program primarily to the 
administration of four public assistance categories. Another State 
might have the four public assistance categories, and a wide variety 
of other services which it renders. 

For example, in Alabama, we make investigations for the probate 
courts on Alabama adoption petiti ons which are filed within the State. 
We serve in most of the counties of the State, our county workers do, 
as probation officers for the juvenile courts throughout the State. 
Weil, all those things over and above the administration of public 
assistance would have a bearing on the amount of administrative 
costs. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Yes, of course. I wonder if you could give us an 
estimate or guess of what would be a desirable proportion of admin- 
istrative expenditures to assistance costs in Alabama? How much 
higher than your present administrative expenditure level should it 
be in order to doa real good job? 

Miss Carmicuart. I would not wish to relate it to the proportion of 
the expenditures or to a percentage of the amount of assistance which 
is paid. Again, may I say in Alabama our assistance payments are 
extremely low, yet it costs just as much to service each assistance case. 
In fact I sometimes think more, when the public assistance funds are 
so limited, because you are out scratching around for other resources 
with which you can help this family to maintain themselves with any 
kind of dignity and decency at all. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Do you feel that you could do a more thorough job 
of investigating eligibility if you had more funds available for ad- 
ministration in Alabama ¢ 

Miss CarmicHakEL. Yes, I definitely do. 

Mr. May. I was wondering, Miss Carmichael, if you knew what 
the total budget of the State of Alabama was, and what percent would 
be alloc to your department ? 

Miss Carmicuagt. No, sir; I can’t answer those questions. 

Mr. May. Perhaps you can send that along. 

Miss Carmicnar.. I will see if they have that information for you 
in a written statement to be furnished later. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you these additional questions? 

If we are so ba ly j in need of administrative expenses in Alabama, 
what was the reason that the legislature in Alabama set the maxi- 
mum limit on the expenditures of funds for that purpose? 

Miss CarmicHagL, I would suggest that you consult the legislature 
for that answer. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, in framing the legislation, would you say there 
was some discussion about the waste in the department, or some prob- 
lem that caused the legislature in Alabama to set a maximum ? 

There must have been some discussion, and certainly some reason. 
Was it simply to push the load off on the United States Government, 
was that what it was? 

Miss CarmicuarL. No, I do not think it was that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Was it internal trouble in the office? 

Miss CarmicHaeL. No, at the time the limit was set there was dis- 
cussion about reorganizing the program, possibility of establishing 
ap old-age pension program and then a program for the other services 
that the : agency performs. And, I think a part of it was that there 
were those who felt there should be no division in the program. That 
is the best I can get as to why it was. 

Mr. Brooxs. You were deeply disappointed in the action of Con- 
gress in failing in this respect. Frankly, I wasn’t sure about whether 
the Congress did the right thing in reference to this, myself, but I 
am wondering, has the legislature of Alabama passed on this since 
Congress acted ? 

Miss CarmicHarL. On the amount 

Mr. Brooks. On the question of the maximum amount, or was that 
before Congress acted ? 

Miss CarRmMiIcHaAEL. On the maximum amount for administration ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Miss CarmicHaeEu. That was after the Congress did not put a maxi- 
mum amount on. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then the legislature in spite of that 

Miss CarmicHaEL. Did put—— 

Mr. Brooks. Put the limit, and put the limit much too low. Was 
any effort made 

Miss Carmicnarn. Well, I think in all fairness we should say it 
was the amount of the limit—that is, the limit which was set was 
somewhat higher than had been expended the previous fiscal year. 
But, the same legislature which put that limit on administrative costs 
also repealed our relative responsibility law and earmarked more 
funds for the aged resulting in a liberalization of policies with respect 
to old-age assistance, which ‘Taised the caseload considerably. 

Mr. Brooxs. So after Congress failed to appropriate funds, the leg- 
islature in Alabama set a limit which prevented you from doing 

Miss Carmicnarn. Congress did not fail to appropriate funds. 

Mr. Brooxs. For this particul: ir purpose. 

Miss CarmicHag.. No, sir. Congress, after our limit was set on 
State funds for administrative costs, considered this year placing a 
dollar limit on the amount of Federal funds for administrative costs. 

Mr. Brooxs. Correct. 

Miss CarmicHaEL. But they did not place that limit. 
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Mr. Brooxs. That was done after the State acted, not before the 
State acted. 

Miss CarmicHaEt. Yes; that was done after the State acted, but the 
State continued, though raised our limit on administrative costs, at 
this 1957 session of the legislature, for the current biennium. 

Mr. Brooxs. Was the limit which the legislature permitted, was that 
the amount which your department requested of the legislature? 

Miss CarmicHar.. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Brooks, It was beneath the amount ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. It was beneath the amount we requested. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Navucuron. Miss Carmichael, you were discussing with Dr. 
Goldberg a little while ago the problem of a parent who received 
money for the purpose of supporting a dependent child, and what 
checks there might be to determine whether or not it was being ex- 
pended for the proper purpose. 

You indicated you didn’t have figures on the total number of cases 
there might be. 

Do you have a method for handling a situation where you may re- 
ceive evidence that indicates there is a pretty clear misuse of this money, 
in an individual case ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. Would you repeat the question, I am not quite 
sure I followed. 

Mr. Nauauton. Supposing you received definite evidence that there 
was a clear abuse in the use of funds being given to a parent for the 
support of a dependent child. Is there any action you could take in 
that case ? 

Miss CarmicHaAge.. If you mean by action, is there any judicial ac- 
tion, no, there is no judicial action which we can take. 

Wecan certainly work with the family in attempting to point out the 
needs of the children, work with the mother, and also see if we can get 
some other resources in the community, such as in many of our rural 
areas our home demonstration clubs and 4-H clubs to help them learn 
how better to utilize the funds which they receive. 

Mr. Naveuton. Are there ever cases where you will cut off the funds 
if you are certain the child is not getting the benefit of it ? 

Miss CarmicHakEL. I am not sure. 

Mr. Navcuron. About what percent of the persons in Alabama who 
have passed the age, I think it is 65 for old-age assistance, are actually 
receiving old-age assistance 4 

Miss CarmicHagEL. The latest figures on that are 434 out of each 
thousand as of June 1957. That is according to the Social Security 
Bulletin of September 1957. 

Mr. Naucuton. What are your requirements with respect to eli- 
gibility for old-age assistance ? 

Miss CarmicHaeL. Well, a person must be 65 years of age, that is 
one. They must have lived within the State for 1 year immediately 
preceding application for aid. They must have not sufficient income 
and resources to provide a reasonable subsistence compatible with de- 
cency and health, I believe are the words of our law. 

They may own a home with assessed value up to $5,000. I think 
those are the major requirements, if they are not an inmate of a public 
institution, of course. 
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Mr. Naveuton. Do you take a lien against the value of the estate ? 

Miss CarmicHagu. No, sir; we do not. That has periodically come 
up before the legislature, and there have been committees which have 
studied the whole problem, and they have never come out with a recom- 
mendation for a lien on property since early in the days of the program. 

I believe for the first 2 years of our old-age program from 1935 to 
1937 there was the provision for a lien on property of old-age assist- 
ance recipients. It was repealed because at that time so few of the 
people apparently had property valued enough to make it economi- 
cally feasible to set up the administrative machinery on that. 

Mr. Navenron. Do you have a requirement that, if they are able 
to do so, a child must support an aged parent ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. We have no requirement, per se, in the public- 
welfare program. There is on the statutes of the State an old pauper 
law which requires parents and children to support each other, but it 
is not being used. 

We have had for one 4-year period in the history of our public-wel- 
fare program, a legal requirement with respect to children supporting 
their parents. That was from 1951 until 1955. It was repealed in 
1955, 

Mr. Naventon. What was the reason for that being repealed? Do 
you have a comment on that ? 

Miss Carmicuarn.. The way the law was written, the parent had 
to institute proceedings if he did not secure the support that was ex- 
pected by him under the law. The law set up an assumed contribution 
scale. 

In other words, if the son were a single person with no dependents, 
and he made $200 a month, he would be expected to contribute a cer- 
tain amount to the support. If it was a married son with a certain 
number of dependents, another amount. 

No child was expected to contribute more than $50 a month to the 
support of the parent under that contribution scale. Under the terms 
of the law the agency assumed the expected contribution. 

Actually, in many cases, the parent did not get the contribution 
which was "assumed under that, and the legislature i in its wisdom, in 
1955, repealed that law. 

Mr. Naveuron. Then the repeal may have been due at least par- 
tially to the manner in which the law was written, rather than the 
idea for which it enacted ? 

Miss CarmIcHAEL. It might be, but I can’t say definitely that is true. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel children who are financially able to do 
so should be required to take on the burden of at least contributing 
to the support of their dependents before public funds are made 
available? 

Miss Carmicuak.. I think it is extremely difficult to legislate moral 
obligations. I believe that a person should, if they could in all con- 
science do so. Speaking personally, I can’t imagine one of my sisters, 
brothers, or parents, applying for aid, though they may have nothing 
of their own, as long as I would be able to contribute. But everybody 
doesn’t feel that same way. 

Mr. Naveuton. Doesn’t the fact that perhaps strenuous efforts are 
not made to require such support contribute to the feeling that it is all 


right not to give the support since the State will pick it up if you 
don’t? 
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Miss CarmicHae.. I think that there has been a great change in 
attitude on the part of some persons toward government, not just as 
related to public assistance, but as related to a number of income main- 
tenance programs of one kind and another, let the government do it 
if they will is the attitude on the part of some people on it. 

Mr. Naveuton. What about a situation where an aged person who 
is receiving assistance does have some property, and after receiving 
perhaps a considerable amount of assistance in old-age benefits or some 
other type of assistance, they then die and the property goes, if the 
State has no lien against it, to the very children who did not support 
the parents while they were living? 

Do you feel that is a fair situation, or would you like to see some- 
thing done to set up some sort of lien against the property ? 

Miss CarmicHaEL. Well, I think again that circumstances alter 
cases. I think there are circumstances under which there being no 
dependent people left, that that might be a good thing. 

On the other hand, I happened to be a county director during the 
2 years that we had a lien on the property law in the State. I saw 
old people suffer because they would not agree to put a lien on the 
meager property which they had. It meant something to them that 
is hard to describe, and they simply said that they would just have to 
go hungry rather than to put a ion on this 5 acres of land that “my 
grandfather gave to my father and my father gave to me.” 

Mr. Fountain. Even though the right under the lien to foreclose 
would not be used until that person had passed away ¢ 

Miss Carmicuae. That is right. 

Mr. Nauauton. How do you feel, perhaps, about a bank account or 
an automobile? Could anyone with a bank account of nominal pro- 
portions, and an auto, qualify for old-age assistance ? 

Miss CarmicHag.. There is a limit on the amount of personal prop- 
erty, including bank accounts and insurance policies and automobiles, 
et cetera, which people can have and qualify. 

Mr. Naveuton. What is that limit? 

Miss CarmicuarL. In Alabama, now, let me see, I think they 
changed it fairly recently. I believe it is $1,000. I believe that is 
what it is. 

Mr. Founrarn. It seems to me that in those situations there ought 
to be some flexibility and discretion, because I have seen some ridic- 
ulous situations. Obviously there are cases where people spend money 
on things that aren’t needed. Where they do, it certainly ought to be 
taken into account and, if the facts show it, they ought not to get aid. 

On the other hand, people have come to me and said, “They won’t 
give me assistance because Miss Doe across the street gave me a tele- 
vision set, and I have no other source of income.” 

Another person may have inherited an old rattletrap automobile, 
worth about $75 or $100, and he has to go and sell it. Maybe he doesn’t 
have the money to take the car to the necessary place to sell it. It 
seems to me there ought to be a good deal of flexibility and discretion 
given to the local administrators. 


Do you have such discretion in Alabama, within certain general 
rules? 
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Miss CarmicHarL. Within certain general rules, yes, we do. But 
I will say it fluctuates from time to time. Our policies change from 
time to time. 

Mr. Gotpperc. May I ask one question? Do they change on your 
own initiative, or because of Federal pressure or policy changes? 

Miss CarmicHaeL. Primarily on our own initiative, due to the 
amount of funds, due to the political climate—a lot of things. 

Mr. Naveuton. The welfare programs are administered according 
to a State plan which is prepared by the State and then approved by 
the Federal Government. 

How much latitude or discretion do you have in preparing that 
plan as to fixing the standards of eligibility for the various types of 

assistance ? 

Miss CarmicuaEL. Considerable latitude. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel you have all of the latitude that is 
necessary ¢ 

Miss Carmicuae.. By and large I would say we do. 

Mr. Naventon. Thank you, Miss Carmichael. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

So that the record might properly identify you, Miss Carmichael, 
I wonder if you will state what your position is with the department ? 

Miss CarmicHaeL. I am director of the bureau of informational 
service. 

Mr. Founrarn. I am sorry, I recall that you gave that in the pre- 
liminary part of your statement. 

We want to thank you very much for being with us today, and I 
hope that as you indicated, Governor Folsom w ill give us some detailed 
answers to the questions we have submitted. -We prefer and hope 
that he will be able to come to North Carolina during the period of 
December 10 through 13. 

Miss CarmMIcHaAEL. December 10 through 13. 

Mr. Fountain. At which time we will be glad to hear from him. 

Miss Carmicuarn. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Founvtartn. Thank you very much. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 





STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Montgomery, January 16, 1958. 
Congressman L. H. FountvaAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittce, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FouNnTAIN: Attached hereto you will find reports per- 
taining to the intergovernmental relations between Federal and State from the 
Alabama State Departments of Education, Health, Highway, and Pensions and 
Security (which is the public welfare program). 

Since these reports deal with specific phases of this intergovernmental opera- 
tion, I am sending them separately thinking that they will facilitate usage easier. 

In addition to this, I would like to state that the department of industrial 
relations is interested in securing a judicial review of the Secretary of Labor’s 
decision holding the State law out of conformity with the Federal law. Three 
bills pending in the present Congress incorporate the principles of this judicial 
review. They are S. 1629, H. R. 8214, and H. R. 8215. We would like to see 
Congress take favorable action on this matter during the 1958 session. 

Trusting that this material will be of help to you and your committee, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. Forsom. 
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GOVERNOR'S RECOMMENDATION 


EDUCATION 


1. It is recommended that Federal appropriations for all phases of vocational 
education be continued and that laws governing the expenditure of such appro- 
priations be flexible. 

2. It is recommended that Federal appropriations for vocational rehabilitation 
be continued. 

8. It is recommended that Federal appropriations for crippled children be 
continued. 

4. It is recommended that Federal appropriations for school lunches be con- 
tinued and that the appropriations be increased to provide for the employment of 
State personnel to administer the program at the State level; and, further, that 
all administrative reviews and auditing of local school-lunch operations be made 
the responsibilities of the State. 

5. It is recommended that appropriations for the operation of schools, for 
school building construction, and for school enrollment increases because of 
defense-connected activities be continued. 

6. It is recommended that congressional appropriations for education at the 
public school level and at the college level be comprehensive grants or grants for 
comprehensive education and not categorical grants for small units of education 
which might disjoint the education of a free people and, further, that such grants 
be made to and administered through regular State educational agencies. 

It is recognized that a national emergency appears to exist and public educa- 
tion in this Nation is in a strategic position to assist in meeting the emergency. 
On the other hand, the greatest defense of a democratic society is an electorate 
with emotional and intellectual balance and ability to make intelligent decisions. 
America’s outstanding leadership in world affairs today, including its industrial 
and technological developments and this country’s great potential for future 
leadership, has been, and is, largely due to the effectiveness of its long-established 
democratic public school system. Congress should not hamper or destroy this 
effectiveness by categorical grants for specific small units of education or by 
dictatorship. This Nation should not adopt the educational procedures of a 
nation whose political philosophy is opposite to ours, for in adopting the means 
of communism, we would run the risk of adopting its ends. The National 
Congress should clearly define the nature of the national emergency and advise 
the governors and the State educational agencies of this Nation as to the kind 
of emergency program of education that the Congress thinks is necessary in the 
interest of the Nation, and should confine its educational activities related to the 
emergency to the demands of the emergency. Any special congressional program 
in edueation that is thought to be necessary should be instituted only after 
understandings have been reached with the governors and with educational 
agencies which will protect our long-established and basic American system of 
Federal, State, and local educational relationships. It is important in America 
that we retain the essential features of American education which are based 
on equality of educational opportunities, liberty for the individual, and freedom 
of action for local school systems. 

It is recommended that Federal assistance for education beyond the high 
school be provided to the States on an equitable basis with authorization to the 
States to use such funds to increase educational opportunities beyond the high 
schools within the State. 

7. Auditing: Federal auditing should be limited to the State agencies and 
should not extend to local school administrative units. The States should be 
required to satisfy the Federal Government through State auditing of local 
administrative units. 

8. Merit system requirements: The Federal Government should accept the 
standards developed by States in their State merit systems and should not 
attempt to require itemized standards in any State merit system. If a State has 
no merit system, then the Federal Government should limit its merit system 
requirements to general minimum standards for receiving Federal grants. 

9. Organization: States should be permitted to designate appropriate operating 
agencies for receiving and administering Federal grants, except that Federal 
grants for the public schools should be to existing State educational agencies. 

10. Appropriations: It would be helpful if Congress would appropriate funds 
for 2 years and provide at least a year’s notice before terminating any regular 
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Federal grant. Appropriations should be comprehensive appropriations and 
not categorical appropriations for small units of education. Eventually, the 
appropriation for vocational education should be a lump-sum appropriation 
without trying to divide education between several different phases of vocational 
education. Congress should not attempt to establish apropriations to education 
within the States on a budget-line item basis but should make lump-sum com- 
prehensive appropriations. Appropriations for education should eliminate red- 
tape and detailed requirements that go beyond requiring the appropriations to 
be spent for the purpose for which they are made. 

11. Appeals procedure: Appropriations should provide for judicial review in 
case of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings or questions of con- 
formity and compliance with legal requirements. 

12. Information: The proper State agencies should be notified of major prob- 
lems affecting the operation of Federal grant programs. The State agencies 
should notify the Governor of such grants, and the Federal Government should 
not be expected to transmit to each governor informational copies of all corre 
spondence sent to State agencies. 

13. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs: Since the 
administration of education has long been held as the responsibility of the 
State, Federal grants to education should be channeled through the regular 
State constituted agencies rather than directly to local governments. 

Congress should not abolish Federal grants or aids to the States on the 
assumption that Congress will eliminate certain taxes with anticipation that 
the States will levy State or local taxes to take the place of the Federal grants. 
Congress should recognize the equalization plan in appropriating funds to Ala- 
bama for education, just as is the case now in Federal grants for school lunches. 

Congress should not make a flat grant to one State agency or to the State 
for all programs. 

HEALTH 


Since 1935 the Federal Government has provided financial assistance to the 
States in the form of health grants to strengthen and improve services rendered 
the people. This financial assistance has come in the form of grants for a wide 
variety of needs, ranging from general health through maternal and child health, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, cancer, mental health, and crippled children to 
recent grants for air pollution, water pollution, and training of public health 
personnel. Hospital survey and construction has been a substantial program. 

This grant-in-aid program has worked extremely well, largely through the 
excellent cooperation of the United States Public Health Service and Children’s 
Bureau, with the State personnel involved. Free discussion of problems has 
solved many of the difficulties in the administrative field. 

Real progress has been made in attaining the objectives of the grants program 
as is evidenced by declining incidence of many diseases and the lengthening span 
of life of our citizens. New problems are arising and will continue to rise as the 
number of aged citizens increase and as new developments in industry, medicine, 
and science occur. Public health must be flexible enough to meet these new 
developments as they occur. 

Specific recommendations for the improvement of the grant-in-aid program 
would include: 

1. Continuation of the grants. 

2. Formula for the allocation of funds should recognize the need, probably 
reflected by the population and by the financial resources of the State. 

3. Matching requirements should be set up but should take into consideration 
the State’s financial resources. 

4. Grants should visualize a program longer than a single year and should not 
be abandoned without due warning to States. It takes time to inaugurate pro- 
grams and find personnel. State legislatures only meet every 2 years and cannot 
suddenly adjust their budgets to meet cuts in grant-in-aid programs. 

5. States should have some flexibility in transferring funds from one categori- 
cal program to another. This might be only on approval of the Surgeon General 
and with the definite need shown. 

6. Funds for a medical-care program for the indigent and medically indigent 
are now available in Alabama. Provision should be made at the Federal level 
so that a State might utilize funds now appropriated by Congress for the medical 
eare of welfare recipients through the same State administration. 

7. Simplification of the administration of the programs of the United States 
Public Health Service and Children’s Bureau through consolidation of super- 
visions. 
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STATE OF ALABAMA, 
HiGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Montgomery, Ala., December 3, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Folsom, 
Governor of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


DEAR GOvERNOR Foitsom: I appreciate the opportunity of giving my views on 
intergovernmental relations in the financing and handling of highway programs. 

The method of financing and construction incorporated in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 provides for accelerated improvement of highways and in 
my opinion should be continued. The formula established for distribution of 
funds among the States and for improving interstate, primary, urban, and sec- 
ondary roads is considered sound and should be continued. The grant-in-aid 
highway program is working to the advantage of the State of Alabama on an 
overall basis but there are a number of recommendations I would like to make 
that would improve the operation of the program. 

These recommendations are as follows: 

1. A reduction in extent and degree of Federal supervision. It is recommended 
that States be permitted to operate under an administrative plan for primary 
projects similar to that now permitted for secondary projects. 

2. A reduction in the number of audits required on State expenditures for 
rights-of-way for highway projects. It is recommended that progress vouchers 
prepared and submitted by the States for Federal reimbursement on right-of- 
way costs be handled by the United States Bureau of Public Roads in the same 
manner as now in operation for claiming Federal reimbursement for all other 
types of expenditures for engineering and construction on Federal-aid projects. 
A detailed audit of each progress voucher, as now in operation, consumes time 
of both auditors and engineers unnecessarily as a complete audit of final reim- 
bursement vouchers would be adequate and in line with policy now followed on 
all other types of expenditures. 

3. That a study be made of the Federal taxes on motor vehicles and related 
products with a view to recommending Federal legislation that would require 
a greater part of the revenue be placed in the highway trust fund for allocation 
to the States for use on highways. Diversion of highway revenue by the States 
has always been condemned by the Federal Government and diversion of these 
funds by the Federal Government should also be prohibited. 

Careful consideration of these recommendations will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
H. L. Newson, State Highway Director. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The following comments relate to the division of responsibility between the 
State and Federal Governments in administering public welfare programs and 
to ways intergovernmental cooperation may be improved in this area. We believe 
the situation in Alabama is comparable to that of many States in the Southeast 
area and perhaps other sections of the country. 

We are familiar with various proposals that have been made concerning a 
change in Federal participation in old-age assistance payments to persons also 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance. We are unalterably opposed to any 
change that would provide a less favorable matching basis for this group of recip- 
ients than for other persons with some or no income. 

We support the legislative objectives of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, one of which is: 

“No change in the present Federal matching formula which would effect a 
reduction in the Federal share of assistance payments is desirable or advisable 
at this time and current Federal provisions for financing public assistance should 
be extended after June 30, 1959.” 

There can be no logical reason why benefits under OASI should be treated 
differently from other income of old-age assistance recipients. It is unreason- 
able to consider that Federal administration of the social security program 
represents a substantial contribution on the part of the Federal Government to 
this group of persons. Veterans benefits, for example, come directly from the 
Federal Government with no veteran participation in cost. OASI, on the other 
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hand, is financed from employer-employee contributions. Nevertheless, pro- 
posals have been made to treat the OASI recipients on a less favorable basis 
than persons getting any of the large number of Federal benefits available and 
less favorably than those with private resources. 

Along with the consideration of the shift in the method of financing old-age 
assistance to recipients also receiving benefits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance, we understand the committee is considering the feasibility of shifting 
certain tax sources from the Federal to State and local governments. Even 
though this might b« done on a nationwide basis to equal the Federal funds with- 
drawn from the program, it would not necessarily mean that all States would 
get enough added tax money to replace the loss of Federal funds. In fact, it 
would work a hardship on low per capita income States, such as Alabama, with 
larger proportions of their populations in need and fewer resources with which 
to meet that need. In 1956 Alabama’s average per capita personal income was 
$1,229 as compared with $1,940 for the Nation and $2,858 for the highest State. 
Actually, only three States have a lower average per capita personal income. 

The present method of administering the program is time consuming and costly. 
It could be greatly simplied if one of the other legislative objectives of the 
American Public Welfare Association were adopted. It is: 

“Maximums on individual assistance payments should be removed. So long 
as Federal legislation sets maximums on Federal participation in public as- 
sistance payments, such Federal participation should be related to the average 
payment per recipient, rather than to payments to individual recipients.” 

In summary, we believe that careful thought should be directed to any pro- 
posal that considers imposing additional burdens on the States for the care of 
needy persons. It is obvious that low-income States like Alabama will continue 
to have large assistance caseloads for many years. Such States are the least 
able to undertake additional burdens or to find resources to assume them. 


Mr. Fountain. I would like to note for the record that we have been 
advised by Mr. B. B. Rayburn, State Senator of Louisiana and chair- 
man of the Louisiana State Senate Finance Committee, that it will 
be impossible for him to appear before the committee. 

We have also heard from Mr. William J. Caraway that he has 
Asiatic flu, and consequently he will not be able to be present this 
afternoon ; he is mayor of Leland, Miss. 

And a telegram also from the mayor of Birmingham, Ala., express- 
ing his regret that because of circumstances beyond his control he will 
not be able to get here, but that he hopes to be able to appear before 
the committee at another time. 

Is there anything else ? 

If not, the subcommittee stands recessed until Thursday morning 
at 10 a.m. in Miami, Fla. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Thursday, November 21, 1957.) 
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FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 4—New Orleans, La., and Raleigh. N, C.) 





TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1957 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the conference room, Agriculture Building, Raleigh, N. C., Hon. L. H. 
Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives L. H. Fountain, Robert E. Jones, Clare E. 
Hoffman, and Florence P. Dwyer. 

Also present : James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. Gold- 
- p Peo mera aff member. 

.. Founrarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

le making an opening statement, I should like to introduce 
the members of our subcommittee to my friends and the people here 
in my home State. 

On my right is Congressman Robert E. Jones, of the State of 
Alabama, and on my left over there is C ongressman Clare E. Hoffman, 
of Michigan. Congressman Hoffman is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of our parent Committee on Government Operations, and is the 
former very able chairman of that committee. 

Also on my left is Congresswoman Florence P. Dwyer, of the State 
of New Jersey, and I might say a very able member of our subcom- 
mittee. She has been with us at all of our regional hearings with 
the exe eption of one or two, where circumstances in her home district 
made it imperative that she return to New Jersey. 

ae subcommittee staff is composed of Mr. James Naughton, coun- 
sel, and Dr. D. C. Goldberg, the other professional member of our 
staff. I might say Dr. Goldberg served on the staff of the Kestnbaum 
Commission, officially known as the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, to which reference will be made during the course of these 
hearings. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, will you yield before you make your 
opening statement, please ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to say to this group I am very happy to be 
in Raleigh, N. C., because in Representative Fountain, of North Caro- 
lina, you have a very, very able Congressman. I want to congratulate 
the State and his district for sending him to Washington. I think it is 
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only fair at this point to tell you that in conducting the hearings 
around the country we have found him not only objective and fair, 
but he has commanded the respect of all the witnesses throughout the 
country. 

I congratulate you, and I am very happy to serve on this committee 
with such an able chairman. [ Applause. 1 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I wish also to express my pleasure. 
I guess I didn’t complete my education, but I continued it under Repre- 
sentative Doughton and Lindsay Warren, and better instructors and 
citizens I guess none have been in Washington since my time in the 
last twenty-odd years. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman and Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Chairman, I, too, am not going to let the occasion 
pass without paying tribute to you for the wor k on this committee. 
Of course, the State of North Carolina, the Tarheel State, has always 
furnished national leadership through their representatives in W ash- 
ington. They have played an important part in the development of 
this country and they have produced exceptional statesmen. I know 
of none of my acquaintance any finer than the presiding officer here 
today. I have had the opportunity of holding hearings in this room. 
I think you, Governor Hodges, had been in office about 2 months when 
we had the pleasure of hearing from you then. It is good to be back 
in North Carolina and visit with you once again. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Thank you, Mr. Jones. [Applause. ] 

[ didn’t anticipate these remarks. They remind me of the usual 
love feast of our legislature when it concludes its session. [Laughter. ] 

The meeting here today is the ninth and last of a series of regional 
hearings which the subcommittee has been holding throughout the 
country. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Committee 
on Government Operations has the duty of studying intergovern- 
mental relations between the United States and the States and 
municipalities. This responsibility has been delegated by the com- 
mittee to its Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. Because of 
this responsibility, the subcommittee has had before it since July 1955 
the report of the Kestnbaum Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

The Kestnbaum Commission was established by Congress in 1953, 
at the request of the President, to study and clearly define the proper 
role of the National Government in relation to the States and their 
political subdivisions. The intensive study of National-State-local 
relationships conducted by the Commission was, in its words, “the 
first official undertaking of its kind since the C onstitution: al Conven- 
tion in 1787.” While most of the Commission’s many recommenda- 
tions are addressed specifically to the Federal executive agencies or to 
the Congress, recommendations are also directed, as many of you have 
doubtless noted, to the State governments. 

The subcommittee’s activities in the field of intergovernmental rela- 
tions have been planned with two objectives in mind—first, to carry 
out its general responsibility for studying Federal-State-local rela- 
tionships, with particular emphasis on grant-in-aid programs, and, 
second, to evaluate the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
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sion and to ascertain what action is being and should be taken concern- 
ing them. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of State 
and local officials on important aspects of intergovernmental rela- 
tionships. And so far as I know, this is the first opportunity which 
elected State and local officials have had to express themselves to 
representatives of the Federal Government on the broad and im- 
portant problems in this field. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems: (1) Whether the existing division of responsibility 
between the national and other levels of government is proper and 
satisfactory, and (2) whether and by what means intergovernmental 
cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and their 
operations made more efficient and economical. 

To assist the subcommittee in examining these areas, each of the 
witnesses has been asked to respond to a number of fundamental 
questions relating to the operation of our federal system. Since the 
witnesses are familiar with these questions and copies of them have 
been made available to the press representatives present, I will have 
the questions placed in the record at this point rather than read 
them. The views of the witnesses on these questions will, I am sure, 
be very helpful to the subcommittee, and ultimately to the full com- 
mittee and to the Congress. 

(The questions re ferred to appear on p. 1203.) 

Mr. Fountain. The officials of State government have also been 
sent for their consideration a number of proposals, or approaches, 
which have come to the subcommittee’s attention, for improving the 
operation of grant programs. It is expected that the States will 
submit their evaluation of these proposals and approaches to the 
subcommittee after further study, if they have not as yet had an 
opportunity to do so. 

(The document referred to appears on p. 1204.) 

Mr. Fountain. After completion of regional hearings, it is contem- 
plated that a further series of hearings will be held in Washington 
with officials of Federal departments and agencies and other interested 
people and organizations as witnesses. These hearings will explore the 
structure and functioning of Federal-State programs, using as back- 
ground information the views previously expressed by Feder -al officials 
in response to the subcommittee’s questionnaire and the data collected 
from State and local officials in regional hearings. Upon completion 
of the hearings in Washington, the subcommittee expects to prepare 
a comprehensive and, I hope, a constructive report on its findings. 

Personally, I am very happy, and I feel sure that I speak on “behalf 
of the committee, to be here in Raleigh and in my own home State 
to give our own people an opportunity to express themselves on 
the 1 many problems which we face in this vast field of intergovern- 
mental relations. 

We are very happy that our first witness this morning is our 
distinguished Governor. As Governor Hodges comes forward to 
give us his statement, I want to express to him, on behalf of the sub- 
committee, our appreciation for the cooperation he and his staff have 
given us in making arrangements for these hearings. 

Governor Hodges. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LUTHER H. HODGES, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor Hopers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Governor, we are very happy to hear from you at 
this time. 

Governor Hopces. Mr. Chairman and members of this distin- 
guished committee, I greatly appreciate this opportunity to express 
my views to you on the important subject of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. Let me commend the committee most heartily for the fine 
work it is doing in making these extensive studies, and in holding 
regional hearings so that State and local officials and other inter- 
ested citizens can meet you members face to face and express their 
opinions on these vital questions. 

We welcome you to Raleigh, the capital city of North Carolina, 
and hope that your visit with us will be both informative and 
pleasant. 

We are also very happy to welcome all of those from other States 
in the region who may appear during the course of this hearing in 
Raleigh. 

The report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which was made to the President and the Congress in June 1955, 
is of major interest and concern to this committee. 

In the introduction of that report is this statement, which I should 
like to quote: 


Precise divisions of governmental activities need always to be considered in 
the light of varied and shifting circumstances; they need also to be viewed 
in the light of principles rooted in our history. Assuming efficient and respon- 
sible government at National, State, and local—we should seek 
to divide our civic responsibilities so that we 

Leave to private initiative all the functions that citizens can perform pri- 
vately; use the level of government closest to the community for all public 
functions it can handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmental arrangements 
where appropriate to attain economical performance and popular approval; 
reserve national action for residual participation where State and local gov- 
ernments are not fully adequate, and for the continuing responsibilities that only 
the National Government can undertake. 


I believe that the philosophy of governmental relations and respon- 
sibilities implicit in the statement just quoted is in harmony with our 
basic concepts of individual freedom and responsibility—concepts 
which have been tried and worthy guides for our Nation from its 
earliest beginnings to the very present. 

Certainly, we as a nation experience varied and shifting circum- 
stances. Time does not stand still for a nation any more than for an 
individual. 

Certainly, the precise and exact divisions of governmental activities 
need always to be considered in the light of changing circumstances. 

Further, I suspect that in any discussion of theory, we would find 
a generally unanimous approval of the principle that we should put 
the utmost reliance on private initiative to solve our problems; that we 
should use the level of government closest to the community wherever 
possible; that we should utilize cooperative intergovernmental ar- 
rangements; and that we should reserve for national action only those 
activities and functions for which private initiative and State and 
local governments are not adequate. 
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While undoubtedly most citizens can agree to such a statement of 
general ere regarding intergovernmental relations, how is it 
that we have a great concern, and apparently extreme differences of 
opinion, respecting Federal-State sabehian in this day and time? 

Are we merely quibbling? Or is there some substance in our pro- 
fessed differences of view ? 

I think there is something, indeed, to the apparent conflict of views ; 
and this conflict is not merely apparent. It is quite real. I believe 
it derives from both a difference in emphasis and a difference in funda- 

mental convictions concerning the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the life of our Nation. 

Some of our citizens can recite from the tops of their minds the 
language and thought expressed in the statement of principles referred 
to above, and can and do express wholehearted allegiance to such 
principles. But that is as far as they can go. 

On practically every existing or prospective governmental activity, 
some of our citizens almost automatically gravitate to, and think in 
terms of, a national pattern. 

They would do it from Washington. There, the opportunity and 
means for imposing and enforcing a uniformity exists. Often, it 
seems, the inviting vistas of governmental bigness are simply and 
completely irresistible. 

As a general proposition, I do not question that such citizens are 
often motivated by sincere concern for the welfare of the Nation and 
our citizens. 

I do question the wisdom and judgment of those who, without often 
realizing it, and without ever admitting it, become ardent disciples 
of what “T shall term the “cult of governmental uniformity.” 

Having concluded that it would | be good for people to have certain 
welfare services, educational services, “health services, planning serv- 
ices, or sewage disposal service, these citizens think that such should 
be served up on a national platter, according to a national pattern, 
like it or not and need it or not. 

This approach simply does not put much “working stock” in the 
principle that we should use the level of government closest to the 
community wherever possible. Thus, the principle is a good one to 
talk about, but not a particularly good one to act upon. 

There is another extreme, at the other end of the citizen spectrum. 
This is represented by the citizen who at all times and in all things 
pleads that most any governmental service is an infringement of basic 
liberties. Ifa program is advocated at the national level, States rights 
are inherently violated. If a service is performed on the State level, 
local government is being hamstrung. If a service is offered at the 
local governmental level, it is apt to be characterized as in conflict 
with the principle of private initiative. 

Quite often, this sort of reaction reflects a desire to abandon the 
programs in question altogether rather than any real concern as to 
what is in the public and private interest in specific cases. Too often 
their “objections” finally mean that they want to do nothing at all. 

It is also my observation that in dealing with the subject of inter- 
governmental relations, it is easy to bog “down in the quicksand of 
generalities; it is difficult to walk always on the high ground of pre- 
cise and rational explanation and definition—especially on the subject 
of Federal grants-in-aid. 
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There is another obstacle in the way of an intelligent appraisal and 
understanding of intergovernmental relations in our Nation. That 
is the sheer complexity ‘and bigness of the problem. The problem is 
as big as the Nation itself. 

The Kestnbaum Commission studied the subject nearly 2 years. 
That Commission spent over a million dollars on the study. Its re- 
port consists of 311 pages, accompanied by 15 supporting volumes 
of findings. The Commission made over 200 recommendations. 

There are more than 25 separate Federal grant-in-aid programs. 
Total Federal appropriations for these programs for fiscal year 1957 
are over $4,148 million; and for 1958, in excess of $4,963 million. And 
as you see from the sheets you hold in your hand, they go pretty much 
over the whole spectrum. 

There are countless questions with respect to each of the grant-in- 
aid programs that should be resolved. 

I shall content myself, however, with some remarks on the Federal 
grant-in-aid programs as requested in your memorandum, and a few 
remarks on Federal-State relations on other than grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Your committee recently compiled a report containing replies from 
State and local governments to a series of questions on intergovern- 
mental relations. 

The response which was filed on behalf of North Carolina appears 
on pages 143-155 of this printed report (H. Rept. No. 575, June 17, 
1957). 

I should like to quote the statement of general philosophy which 
was filed on behalf of North Carolina, with my approval. This 
appears on page 145 of the printed report. 


We conceive that each of these programs and activities are basically functions 
of the State and their operation and maintenance are among the powers re- 
served to the State and to the people under our constitutional system. The 
State, either directly or through its subordinate units of government, undertook 
each of them in the beginning with the exception of the employment security 
program, which has always been an intergovernmental program. 

All of these programs and activities were undertaken as means of eliminating 
or minimizing definite and serious problems affecting the progress and well-being 
of the State as an organized political, economic, and social community. We 
believe that if all aid and cooperation of the Federal Government were with- 
drawn from any or all of these and other programs and activities our State 
would, in some measure continue their operation and maintenance within its 
own resources. 

We readily acknowledge that in that event, the present level of their main- 
tenance probably would not be sustained and that the effects of lowering the 
standards would be felt beyond the boundaries of this State. We think, for 
that reason, that the Federal Government is justified in continuing to give aid 
and assistance to them to whatever extent the Congress deems appropriate. 
However, we maintain the position that these programs and activities are 
basically State programs and so must conform first to the laws of this State— 
which is to say, we hold that primary authority with respect to their control 
rests in the government of this State. Within the limits of that authority and 
consistent with it, there is no objection to meeting requirements established 
under Federal auspices, and this State has never been adverse to making rea- 
sonable modifications of its laws in the interest of greater cooperation. But 
we wish to make it clear that this State will take a dim view of any proposed 
restrictions respecting any intergovernmental program or activity if that restric- 
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tion is not germane to that program or activity or is contrary to the public 
policy of this State, however different our public policy in such case may be 
from that which obtains in other States; for this State holds that unity, rather 
than uniformity, is the primary basis of our intergovernmental relationships. 

It is felt that the reduction or elimination of Federal aid to any intergovern- 
mental program or activity should be reflected promptly in a reduction of Fed- 
eral taxes or a reduction of the national debt rather than made the occasion for 
discovering other objects upon which the same amount of funds can be ex- 
pended. 

Speaking for North Carolina, I should like very much to see the 
day come when State and local governments can, and will, assume all 
responsibility for those activities now supported in large measure by 
Federal grants-in-aid. This is an objective which I think should be 
kept constantly in mind. It is a goal to be desired and sought for even 
though it is not reached soon, and one which perhaps we cannot achieve 
to an absolute degree. 

Recognizing the convincing case which can be made for particular 
Federal grant-in-aid programs, such Federal activity should § in fact 
be in aid « of State and local governments—designed to assist the States 
to achieve minimum levels of performance in meeting acknowledged 
public needs. These programs should not be manipulated or adminis- 
tered so as to compel a uniformity of conduct among all citizens of 
the Nation. State and local responsibility and initiative can and must 
always be kept inviolate. 

Unity and cooperation, rather than uniformity as such, should be 
the acknowledged working basis of our intergovernmental relations. 

State and local governments must remain free and unfettered to 
develop their own individual personalities. 

Last Friday, December 6, at Hot Springs, Ark., I sat as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Governors’ Conference, and 
with other State officials at the annual meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Council of State Governments. The matter of intergov- 
ernmental relations was the chief topic of interest. As you may have 
seen in the press of the last few days, a joint task force c onsisting of a 
governor’s committee headed by Gov. Lane Dwinell of New Hamp- 
shire and a Federal Government committee headed by Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson, m: na its report to the chairman of the 
National Governors’ ( ‘onferenc e, Gov. William Stratton, of Illinois, 
and President Dwight D. ee er. This was done in a joint letter 
of transmittal dated December 5, 1957. 

This report, already rele: sed to the press, recommended that a start 
be made by the Federal Government in discontinuing certain programs 
and releasing to the States certain taxes. 

In brief, this report recommended : 

(1) That the older program of vocational education be returned 
to the States and that the newer program of nursing training and 
fisheries training be discontinued ; 

(2) That municipal waste treatment grants be discontinued; 
and 

(3) That States receive disaster aid under Public Law 875 only 
after each State had exhausted its own minimum contributions 
(in the case of North Carolina the suggested figure is $1,500, 000). 

I might say there were two other recommendations I do not have in 
my comments here on the report, but they referred pretty much to 
things of the future. 
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Further, the committee recommended that the States assume some 
of the future burden of health and educational training needed in the 
development of atomic energy programs, and that in urban renewal 
programs the States assume the cost of the “planning portion” of such 
renewal projects. 

That does not cut down on the money that might be granted to 
urban renewal projects in States and cities, but it says to the States 
that you at least ought to be able, between yourselves, to pay for what 
the planning of the project is so that the Federal Government will 
not be called on for that. 

To aid the States financially to compensate for the suggested discon- 
tinuance of these services, the joint committee recommends returning 
to the States 40 percent of the revenue the Federal Government now 
receives from its tax on State telephone services. As I understand, 
that is the 10-percent tax imposed by the Federal Government on in- 
trastate telephone business. The total tax to be returned is said to 
equal or exceed cost of services to be discontinued, but it will vary 
widely from State to State. 

These recommendations will be reviewed by Governors, Members of 
Congress and others, and will be part of the agenda at the next Na- 
tional Conference of Governors. 

As I said Friday at Hot Springs, most of us would agree in prin- 
ciple that wherever possible such programs should be returned to the 
States, provided we received back taxes to compensate. 

For my own part, I am unwilling to reach hasty conclusions on ter- 
mination of Federal grant-in-aid programs. It is not in the interest of 
North Carolinians to continue to pay the various Federal taxes at 
present high levels, and undergo cuts in Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams without corresponding and effective reductions in Federal taxes. 

The rather vital part that Federal funds occupy in our total State 
budget in North Carolina is demonstrated by the statement contained 
in volume 4, Digest of the State Budget of North Carolina, for the 
1957-59 biennium. This statement is attached hereto as an appendix. 
And that is very interesting reading, showing that we receive in North 
Carolina $261 million. (More than half of that is the highway fund, 
much of it being for the new Interstate Highway program planned 
on a national basis. ) 

Mr. Chairman, I say here in parenthesis, if I might suggest with- 
out being facetious, the Federal Government might return to us taxes 
which it now places on tobacco. We in this State could do a pretty 
good job with this tremendous sum of money now shared with other 
States. For the year 1955-56, the Federal Government collected 
tobacco taxes from North Carolina alone amounting to $857,983,000. 
I don’t expect any action on that today, but I thought I would just 
mention it. 

To be as helpful as possible, may I make two specific suggestions 
as to approach to these problems: 

(1) See that a periodic and thorough examination is made by Con- 
gress of every Federal-aid program. This should be done at least 
every 2 years, and State officials should, of course, have full oppor- 
tunity on each occasion to express their views. 

(2) Where grants-in-aid are made, let it be done on a “needs basis,” 
with “ability to pay” a definite criterion. In other words, see that the 
individual State pays “all that it is able to pay.” This is a principle 
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that should, in my opinion, be followed by the Federal Government 
with respect to States just as the States should do with respect to their 
counties, cities, and towns. 

In some areas, we have problems particularly affected with a na- 
tional interest, requiring national action to resolve. Highway con- 
struction is an example. As I mentioned awhile ago it is more than 
half of all we receive in the State. Roads and highways do not, in 
the physical nature of things, stop at State boundaries. 

An adequate network of roads and highways throughout the entire 
country is a national necessity. Their provision should not be left 
solely to the varying capabilities and inclinations of 48 different 
States. 

There are several specific questions on Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams and their administration which are being considered by your 
committee. Many of these will be dealt with by State officials who 
will file statements for the committee’s record or will appear in person 
during the course of these hearings. 

And I might say here, very definitely—I tried to say this in the 
2 or 3 minutes I gave at Hot Springs—it may not look logical to the 
public, but your committee would understand it. While Governors 
and others, including your committee, might look at this problem from 
a principle angle, you will find distinguished members of agencies, 
the department heads, and so forth, with a different perspective pre- 
senting their own situations, usually calling for a continuation of a 


particular program. That poses part of the difficult problem that we 
face. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS ON OTHER THAN GRANT-IN-AID MATTERS 


Your committee has indicated that it is interested in any important 
problems of an intergovernmental nature (other than problems involv- 
ing grant-in-aid programs) which are caused or aggravated by the 
action or inaction of another level of government. 

I am sure that there are many such matters which, given the time, 
could be constructively discussed, but I shall leave these to individual 
presentations of those who will follow. 

Other problems will emerge that must be carefully studied in the 
future by all levels of government and decision must be made as to the 
best division of responsibility. I mention such things as aging popu- 
lation, mental health, juvenile delinquency, education beyond high 
school, especially scientific education, and many others. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I thank you 
again for being in North Carolina, for your services to the Nation and 
its sovereign States. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Governor. 

If there are members of the press here, we would be happy to have 
you use the table on the left. 

(The appendix to Governor Hodges’ statement is as follows :) 


APPENDIX TO STATEMENT OF Hon. LUTHER H. HopcGes, Governor, STATE or NorTH 
CAROLINA 


(Excerpt from vol. 4, Digest of State Budget of North Carolina, 1957-59) 


It is expected that $261,117,687 of Federal funds will be allocated to North 
Carolina for operational and maintenance activities of several State agencies 
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during the 1957-59 biennium, which compares with $188,778,208 for 1955-57, an 
increase of $72,339,479, or 40 percent. While the major share of this sum is to 
be made available on a matching basis, a lesser portion is pledged as a direct 
grant, depending upon the purposes of the operation or program. 

Federal participation in highway construction is the most extensive and rep- 
resents 50 percent of the Federal Government’s allocation to the State, all of 
which is on a specified formula matching basis. Agencies engaged in welfare 
activities are expected to receive $81,777,993 from the Federal Government dur- 
ing 1957-59. This compares with $72,305,265 for the current biennium. Of the 
more than $81 million allocated for public-welfare activities, $76,700,000 will go 
to the State department of public welfare and the balance of more than $5 mil- 
lion will be allocated to the State commission for the blind. 

In support of education in North Carolina, the Federal Government has sched- 
uled $18,879,374 for 1957-59, of which $10,384,270 is to be provided for school 
lunchroom activities ; $2,941,344 for vocational education ; $2,680,267 for veterans’ 
training program; and $2,480,293 for vocational rehabilitation. The balance is 
distributed to North Carolina State ¢ ‘ollege and A. and T. College. 

The employment-security commission is expected to receive $11,068,934, which 
will account for 4 percent of the Federal funds allocated to the State. The State 
makes no appropriation to this agency; however, these Federal funds are budg- 
eted and expended under the provisions of the Executive Budget Act. 

Federal grants for agriculture will amount to $7,110,802, most of which is ex- 
pended by the agricultural extension and the agricultural experiment station. 

Under natural resources and recreation, the wildlife resources commission will 
receive $808,000, and the conservation and development department will receive 
$792,396, for a total of $1,672,396 for this function of State government. 

Health and hospitals are scheduled to receive a total of $4,031,454 in Federal 
funds during 1957-59, all of which will be allocated to the State board of health. 

The balance of the Federal funds which North Carolina is expected to receive 
totals $426,000 or 0.17 percent of the total, which will be allocated to the depart- 
ment of labor, the council of civil defense, and to the correctional program. 

Appropriations to be made by the Federal Government for capital improvements 
(for example, allocations for new hospital construction allocated to the medical 
care commission) are not included in the above allocations. 


Mr. Fountratn. We would like to ask a few questions, Governor. 

I will begin and then yield to the other members of the committee. 
We have a number of witnesses to hear from while we are here. 
Necessarily, our questions will have to be limited. 

Governor, I read with interest last night the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee’s Progress Report No. 1, which was submitted to 
the President and to the chairman of the Governors’ Conference. | 
had previously obtained some information concerning the matters 
they were considering from newspaper accounts and from memo- 

‘randums we received from Governor Pyle of the White House staff. 

First, I would like to ask you a question about the procedure of the 
Joint Action Committee. Will its recommendations be acted on by all 
the governors of the States, or is it contemplated that the governors 
serving on the committee have the authority to make recommenda- 
tions to the President and to the Congress? 

Governor Hopces. That is a $64,000 question, Representative Foun- 
tain, which came up out there in Hot Springs. Some of us took the 
view which I believe prevailed later, that this, although called a task 
force, coming in with things of such great importance, such momentous 
decisions, that they would have to at t least receive the attention of each 
governor, and it was suggested, with no opposition, that it be put on 
the agenda of the National Governors’ Conference. I personally put 
in my formal memorandum here, that it was on December 5 (before 
the Hot Springs meeting) released jointly to the President and to 
the governors’ chairman, and simultaneously released to the press. 
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It is a matter of public information, and I presume will be discussed 
in Congress. But it is not my conception, that is the reason I didn’t 
come to a conclusion on it, that the governors s have given anybody : 
blank check and said, “Go ahead and do this.” I think generally 
they came out unanimously in the committee—I think generally they 
agree to this beginning, this start for study purposes. 

“Mr. Founratn. I ask that question because regardless of what the 
Congress might want or attempt to do, if the executive and the legis- 
lative branches of our State governments are not sympathetic to the 
recommendations, and are not willing to assume the responsibilities 
transferred to the States, then, of course, the recommendations don’t 
amount to very much. 

Governor Hopers. That subject, Mr. Fountain, has been discussed, 
as to whether or not your governmental departments themselves would 
be willing to do it, but the State executive would naturally get into it. 
I do not assume there is anything final or formal about this task report 
No. 1, until each governor has seen it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course, Governor, I know you were not on the 

task force, but you have kept in contact with its work. Have you had 
an opportunity to study the Action Committee’s proposals sufficiently 
to express an opinion as to the soundness of its recommendations ? 

Governor Honers. I think, generally speaking, as a subject to study 
how it affects North Carolina, which I haven’t had a chance to make, 
because I haven’t seen the figures put together—I think, generally 
speaking, if you are going to make a start, this is probably a good 
place to start, and I think that you are going to have to do it very 
gradually, and the chief good will be, Mr. Chairman, in prompting 
us to consider our attitudes as to what we are going to do about future 
additions to these things. 

The vocational education, the older forms of vocational education, 
which I am fairly familiar with, having worked in it for 25 or 30 years 
personally, I think, would be a good thing to return to the States for 
two reasons. I am assuming that we get back enough taxes to support 
it ourselves from the State. One is that we would get some flexibility, 
and you will hear more about this in one of the presentations. We 
would know how to handle it to suit a change in North Carolina. 
Under the present situation you have no such “flexibility. 

Mr. Founrarn. I, too, have not had an opportunity to give it very 
careful study. However, a quick look at the report revealed that 
crediting the States with 4 percent of the present 10 percent Federal 
tax on local telephone services would penalize some of the needy States 
and operate to the benefit of wealthy industrialized States. 

For example, using figures assembled by the Joint Action Commit- 
tee staff, North C arolina would obtain $1.9 million from the 4- percent 
tax on local telephone service, but would lose approximately $2.7 mil- 
lion in grants for vocational education and sewage plant construction. 

Governor Hones. That isn’t good. 

Mr. Founrarn. I thought you would be interested in having that 
information. I am advised by our staff that New York State, by con- 
trast, would obtain $2214 million from the telephone tax and would 
give up about $5 million in grants. 

Governor, the statement has been made, and I think you have 
touched upon it, that the National Government and the States should 
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be regarded not as competitors for authority but as two levels of 
government cooperating with or complementing one another in meet- 
ing growing demands on both. Do you agree with that philosophy ? 

Governor Hopgrs. Very definitely. Very definitely. And I think 
they have got to do it on a complement basis, because if you don’t do 
that, then you are not recognizing this question I referred to as need 
and ‘ability to pay. We have tried; we haven’t gotten as far as we 
like. We tried that in North Carolina. We help ‘the poorer counties 
by the other counties coming in; the State tries to direct that. We 
do recognize the principle. 

Mr. Founraty. What is your feeling as to whether or not the States 
of above-average wealth have an obligation to assist the poorer States 
to maintain necessary public services - 

Governor Honegs. I think that is absolutely true. I don’t know 
of anyone who has disagreed with the basic principle, that the strong 
must, to some extent, help the weak. That isn’t a question of socialism 
or anything of that character; it is just a question of fact. You can’t 
have a part of your Nation not carrying on these activities. You get 
into such things as highways, and other things, health and welfare, 
you have got to take care of it. 

Mr. Founrarn. If responsibility for certain of these grants is trans- 
ferred to the State of North Carolina, and if an equal amount in tax 
resources is made available to North Carolina, do you feel that the 
State legislature would take action to raise the necessary revenues to 
assume those responsibilities? I realize that asking what the State 
legislature would do is a difficult question. 

Governor Hopegs. Yes, I do think so, very definitely, provided that 
the programs in question had validity and need in the State. In other 
words, I think that we in North Carolina—I can only speak for 
North Carolina—have an attitude toward growth and change, that 
we are looking critically at all of these things, and are willing to do 
more than we can afford to do, as we are doing in education constantly, 
to take care of these things. And if we have the opportunity of look- 
ing at the program, I feel that legislators in this State are very good, 
will levy the necessary taxes, assuming they have the taxes to ‘levy. 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, I think one of the things which brought 
about the Kestnbaum Commission, and, of course, the work of this 
subcommittee, is the fact that we in Congress are constantly engaged 
in controversy as to whether or not the Federal Government should 
continue to adopt new programs and participate in programs which 
traditionally have been recognized as local and State responsibilities. 
There is the feeling in connection with many of these programs that 
ultimately the Federal Government may well become the father of 
everything and control everything. I think you touched upon that 
very well in your statement. 

In that connection, a prominent political scientist at the University 
of Chicago has predicted that if present trends, referring to the growth 
of the Federal Government’s power and influence, continue for an- 
other quarter of a century, the States may be left hollow shells op- 
erating primarily as field districts of the Federal departments. 

Would you care to comment upon that prediction / 

Governor Honers. I don’t know the scientist, I don’t have to know 
him. I think his basic premise is absolutely correct, whether it will 
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be done in a quarter of a century or not. I have as a matter of public 
service served three times for the Federal Government. I think that 
is a trend, and I think the danger of the trend is way down the line in 
the department heads and the so-called bureaucrats (of which I am 
one now) to build up empires of their own, and after we have got 
something, continue it without constantly reviewing it to see whether 
or not it ought to be carried out. 

Mr. Fountarn. This same scholar said, and I quote: 

The future of the States rests not on constitutional protection, but on political 
and administrative decisions. Indeed, it rests in substantial measure on what 
the States do for themselves. 

Governor Hopers. I think that is sound—very sound. 

Mr. Founrarn. At this point I am going to yield to other members 
of the subcommittee. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. I yield to Mrs. Dwyer first. But right along 
with what you said about this scientist from Chicago, I wanted to ask 
the Governor: What the chairman quoted is nothing more than com- 
monsense anyway, is it? 

Governor Hoses That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. We didn’t have to have a scientist to tell us that. 

Governor Hopers. That is the reason I said I didn’t know—it is 
horsesense. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think we all agreee with that point of view. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman. I want to congratulate you, Gov- 
ernor, on your very fine statement. The reason grants-in-aid 
have increased so much over the years, according to the testimony, is 
because of the faulty tax structures of the various States. I noticed 
in many of our New York papers full-page ads congratulating you 
and the legislature for the healthy climate of the tax structure of this 
State as an aid in attracting industry here. 

I wonder if you could tell us at this point, or you may have someone 
in the room that you prefer to bow to, just how you do attract industry 
to this State, and what is the nature of favorable tax structure in this 
State obtained through your legislature? 

Governor Hopees. Well, the legislature—I will make it very brief, 
because it is a long story—I appreciate your oe attention to it— 
the legislature naturally has complete responsibility and complete 
authority to make these tax changes. The thing referred to more 
recently was that the legislature made some changes in taxes affecting 
multistate corporations which really put us in a competitive position 
with States like New Jersey and Alabama and other places. That is 
about all we did, but our climate of attitude, which we call it, is the 
best thing we have. We like people coming into the State, we like 
new industry, we like new people to come in here and settle here. 

The attitude of the people, including the attitude of the State legis- 
lature, is the thing that has given us this good feeling. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Is the new Westinghouse plant located here? 

Governor Hopvers. We have three of them here. Very fine. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I understand they are very happy here and they like 
the people here very much. 

Governor Hopces. They said that in writing. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank vou very much. I yield to Mr. Hoffman now. 


22065—59—pt. 4——11 
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Mr. Horrman. Governor, on page 1, you quote from President Eisen- 
hower this statement: 

Precise divisions of governmental activities need always to be considered in 
the light of varied and shifting circumstances; they need also to be viewed in 
the light of principles rooted in our history. 

Those are two very important things in my mind, but I noticed over 
on page 9, the last paragraph I think it is, of your statement under the 
recommendations: 

See that a periodic and thorough examination is made by Congress of every 
Federal-aid program. This should be done at least every 2 years, and State 
officials should, of course, have full opportunity on each occasion to express 
their views. 

Governor Hopers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Taking those two statements together, it occurred to 
me that perhaps undue weight was given to the first clause in the Presi- 
dent’s statement, “need also to be considered in the light of varied and 
shifting circumstances.” Too little attention is paid to principle. 

Governor Hopcrs. Mr. Hoffman 

Mr. Horrman. What do you say about that? I thought in the short 
time I have been here in Congress that we used varied and shifting 
circumstances all the time to back up every program, every expendi- 
ture, we were called on to make. 

Governor Hopers. We me we do. 

Mr. Horrman. We what? 

Governor Hopcrs. Wesay we do. 

Mr. Horrman. Wesay we do what? 

Governor Hopcrs. That we pay attention to the shifting scene. I 
think we just say it, I don’t think we doit. I don’t think we make an 
examination of the programs we are carrying out, either in the State 
or Federal Government. Let’s talk about the Federal Government, 
which is what you are saying. An illustration I think is pertinent is 
the story about the French budget. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, they set up, right afterwards, a 
governmental agency to check up on a certain claim. That agency in 
1937, up to 1937, had never asked for an increase in its moe, and so it 
stayed put and nobody in the French Government ever knew it had 
existed since the war between France and Germany. 

In other words, if you get a department started, you don’t get reviews 
and you don’t get anything changed. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is true. It always grows. 

Governor Honcss. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Jack’s beanstalk was nothing compared to the way 
we do things now. But the point is, we use this varied and shifting 
circumstances argument for every single thing we are asked to do. 
We are told, of course, the latest one, the Russians are going to blow 
us to heaven or hell overnight, so we must do this, that, and the other, 
and we forget some principles, fundamental principles, I thought at 
least. And then, of course, when the people come before a committee 
of Congress with any new proposition, the States are not heard. We 
hear the bureaucrats. We hear not the scientists, but the do-gooders. 
Maybe I am using wrong terms here, but somebody who wants some- 
thing all the time. We don’t hear from anyone as to whether or not 
we can afford it. 
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For instance, this last piece of legislation, the civil rights, is it?— 
yes, nobody told us, there wasn’t any estimate before the Congress as 
to the cost of it, how many new employees, how many new assistant 
attorneys general, United States district attorneys, were going to 
be employed. We didn’t hear anything about that. 

Governor Honees. I don’t think they would tell you that, and I 
would be surprised if you didn’t have an army before you got through. 
I am talking about an army of workers. 

Mr. Horrman. You can count on the Federal Government growing 
all right. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Founrarn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes;surely. 

Mr. Founta1n. Were you not pointing to the fact that we use 
“changing circumstances” as an excuse to begin programs which 
otherwise might not be started if we adhered to certain fundamental 
principles? 

Mr. Horrman. Some very fine Christian people are always wanting 
to help the Lord out. They figure that He didn’t do the thing right, 
and when Christ was around He didn’t finish the job, and so they are 
taking over and their objectives, I think, are always good, but they 
don’t pay any attention to what we have nor to what we can afford. 

For example, on the civil rights—and I don’t mean to get off the 
track either, but I guess maybe I will—we have laws, and we have 
officials, but we must have a new one. Of course, that was the contest 
between your party leadership and mine as to who would get the 
vote of the colored people. I think you will get it. 

Governor Honers. Amen, to the first part of your statement. 

Mr. Horrman. Then over on page 9, Por my part, I am unwilling 
to reach hasty conclusions on termination of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs,” and the rest of that paragraph. 

Now, and I ask counsel, does the Federal Government give two 
dollars for every one the States put up for hospitals? Is that what 
it is? 

Mr. Goxpeerc. It is a variable proportion depending upon the 
financial ability of the State. In some of the lower income States, it 
is two dollars for one; in some of the wealthier States, the Federal 
share is one dollar for two State dollars. 

Mr. Horrman. What do you say, Governor, other than you, the 
chairman and the committee here, everybody wants something for 
nothing if they can. And this idea—at least it is so up in Michigan— 
we have very, very good hospitals, but the folks are going around now 
with paid advocates and fund-raisers, and they say the Federal Gov- 
ernment will give, for example, in my county, I think we have three 
fine hospitals, but they want enlargements. They say, “Here is a 
chance, the Federal Government will give us two dollars for every one 
we raise. So we are going to cover the county with hospitals.” 

How are you going to get away from that thought, other than 
educate your people and tell them how much it is going to cost 
them ? 

Governor Hopers. Well, of course, Mr. Congressman, you are not 
going to get away from it too easily, and in some cases you shouldn’t 
get away from it. I think the hospital program, for example, re- 
ferred to the ability to pay, is a basic principle that ought to be 
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followed by the Federal Government. I want to be understood I 
think there are certain groups of people of the poorer group, and I 
go back to basic social security and certain types of welfare—some 
of them I don’t care for—but certain types of welfare, that you prac- 
tically have to take care of certain segments of your population. 
The great danger is in the abdication on the part of. us as individual 
citizens and as State officials and city and county officials, of looking 
to Washington for the whole thing, because that is easier to con- 
centrate on, and easier to do a job politically, just like your civil- 
rights thing did in trying to get the Negro vote. 

I think it was a dastardly thing on the part of both parties for 
trying. That is the kind of thing you are facing, instead of trying 
to do all you can in the States and then on a national basis tying 
in with it, but reviewing it constantly to see whether or not it still 
has the need and to see whether or not 

Mr. Horrman. Has what? 

Governor Hopees. Has the need. I think that is the kind of thin 
that must be constantly reviewed. I come back to your vocationa 
education, because I have to wear several hats. I am on this gover- 
nors’ committee and I am following there pretty generally what they 
are talking about, but it is something that has to be looked at con- 
stantly: What do you need, how is it going to be administered, how 
is it going to be distributed, and then how soon can a State take it as 
its own job and run it? 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming we must all be charitable and take care 
of the less fortunate, so there isn’t suffering. 

Governor Hopegs. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you not think that we should also give rather 
serious consideration to the question of whether or not we can afford 
this particular thing and as to whether it is necessary? You said 
“need.” I mean perhaps the same thing. If I should happen to 
work and get a blister on my hand, I shouldn’t have to go to the 
hospital, should I? 

Governor Hopegs. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Horrman. Do yousee my point? 

Governor Hopgss. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Horrman. I think we are traveling a little too fast for what 
we can afford. 

Governor Hopers. Mr. Congressman, we have had down here—I am 
going to give you a specific illustration—this is a mooted question 
that everybody in the room won’t agree with. We have had down here 
a situation on welfare, for example. I believe in the basic program. 
But here we pay people, white and black, for having illegitimate chil- 
dren, and we are told that if we should withdraw the payment to a 
mother of an illegitimate child—and there are plenty of them—that 
you in the Federal Government, you representing the Congress, would 
withdraw the rest of the funds from North Carolina. I say that is a 
disgraceful situation, if true. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess it is true enough all right, and not only that, 
but we outdo you in Michigan. I want to be reelected, and I think I 
will introduce a bill authorizing or requiring payment of the going 
wage plus 10 percent for 53 weeks in the year, and that is about the only 
way I can get the vote. 
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Governor.-Hopexrs. That ought to get you the vote. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the only way I could get the vote of a certain 
nonthinking section. The chairman will recall, we gave a vacation 
to the expectant mother, and sometimes I wondered if we wouldn’t 

ive a vacation at the other end of it, with ample opportunity to see 

ow much would be gained by a series of children. 

Governor Honcrs. They tried that in Germany. 

Mr. Horrman. That isa serious problem. 

Governor Honass. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Horrman. Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, you were present, I think, 
when some of your very prominent citizens here referred to the fact 
that you had 2 fathers here, 1 with 32, and 1 with 34 children. Did 
you hear that ? 

Mr. Founrarn. I don’t believe I was present. 

Governor Hopggs. We did brag one time about a family of 31 chil- 
dren, but they were legitimate children. 

Mr. HorrmMan. They were supported by the people, too. 

Governor Hopegs. Seabeorted by the oe 

Mr. Horrman. As you mentioned, it is really a serious question, and 
it isn’t to be laughed off. 

Governor Honers. Too many people back off from it. I said I would 
rather do away with the Federal funds, or bring it to a head, because 
I don’t think you will do anything, because if you get the popular 
opinion as we do on so many things, they will say don’t give Federal, 
State, or local money to people like that. 

Mr. Horrman. Because of unemployment compensation in our case, 
because the thinking of the members of our Supreme Court has been. 
recently changed so that the decisions now are making the employers 
responsible for things that they never were responsible for before, and 
because the verdicts are growing larger, we are getting a part of your 
population. 

Governor Hopcrs. We are sending them to you just as fast as we can. 

Mr. Horrman. I know you are, and it doesn’t seem to me to be a very 
charitable attitude. 

Governor Honess. It is because some of your folks—not you—seem to 
be so friendly and anxious to have them. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to say this to you by way of suggestion. 
There will come a time when we just can’t take care of them. 

Governor Honees. I agree with you thoroughly. Then we will all 
get together and decide what is the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Horrman. I hope so. We will keep our nose out of your 
business. 

Governor Hopers. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Governor, I have one question. The most recent Fed- 
eral program requiring Federal participation with the State is Public 
Law 660, calling for the expenditure of $50 million to be apportioned 
among the States for the assistance of municipalities for the construc- 
tion of sewage-disposal plants. Its purpose is to encourage the States 
and local governments to hasten their antipollution work. 

I see one of the recommendations of the Governors’ Conference is 
to vacate the Federal responsibility, or the responsibility expressed 
by the law, and discontinue that most recent program. 
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Did this recommendation meet with your concurrence ? 

Governor Hopees. Well, we have not passed on this. As I told you, 
it hasn’t come to the group. We associate ourselves basically with the 
report as a start. I don’t want to get into the details of the question 
there, but I thought I would answer the question directly as you asked 
me. This is one of the newer programs. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Governor Hopers. It is certainly a worthy program in principle, 
because of pollution of streams, on account of the health and so forth 
of the communities involved. 

There are more cities and counties in places other than North Caro- 
lina that are up against the question of a tax limit on how far they 
can go, because they are prohibited by their constitution to go further. 
Something has got to be done for those cities and towns. 

Now, I think if money enough were returned to the State, we could 
work up a State-aid program where we could lend money and not 
charge against the tax limits if it were necessary. I think they have 
got to have it, and we have to relieve those who are at the ceiling right 
now somehow. But it wouldn’t bother us if we could assure them we 
could help take care of them by borrowing money at a State level 
somehow, and not charging it against that. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you feel that if these programs can be 
turned over to the States, then there would be no public outery for 
their continuation at the Federal level ? 

Governor Hopees. I didn’t want to say that. I think a town or 
city would rather go to the Federal Government any time than they 
would to the individual States. They feel like they can have more 
influence that way. They will still ask for it. That is why I tried 
to say here, we can take principle but you are going to have people 
involved in a particular thing, and you have to understand they will 
keep trying for it. But you have to make a start somewhere. That 
is one of the things you can do provided the States themselves say 
they will take care of their own folks, if they get enough taxes back 
to take care of them. 

Mr. Jones. Then the great need is to move these participating pro- 
grams from the tax rolls, and then the States could assume the duties 
and obligations that the Federal Government has practiced under the 
taxing authorities that require those rights ? 

Governor Hopers. On a selective basis. I don’t have to tell you 
gentlemen anything; you are not kidding yourselves. It will be a 
long, long time before you start to make a little dent, as you go along. 
By emphasizing these basic principles, if you will excuse my phil- 
osophy, you do a lot of preventing other programs starting by call- 
ing attention to what is going on now. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Governor, you made an excellent witness 
and a valuable contribution. 

_ Mr. Fountarn. Thank you, Governor. We appreciate your com- 
ing. 

I might say while you are here that the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman, did not vote for the so-called civil 
rights legislation which passed the Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fountarn. On the record. 

Dr. Carroll. 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountatn. We are very glad to have you, Dr. Carroll, as our 
next witness. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. CARROLL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Carroti. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Dwyer, and gentlemen: It is a 
real pleasure for us as department heads to have this privilege to 
share some of our views with you. 

I am particularly pleased that you have given me an early oppor- 
tunity to present something with respect to public education in North 
Carolina in order that I might fulfill another engagement outside the 
the city. 

I submit to you here certain comments for your consideration with 
om to public-school operations in North Carolina. _ 

age 1, beginning with “A,” Federal-State expenditures, for the 
last fiscal year, shows you the scope of Federal-State appropriations 
and expenditures. You will observe vocational education totaling, 
from both Federal and State but not from city and county sources, 
$4,305,000. 

In this connection, I would emphasize the fact that whereas we are 
supposed to match from State funds, dollar for dollar, you will ob- 
serve that from State funds we are supplying more than that expected 
share. 

In vocational education and rehabilitation you see that we are 
putting in slightly more than one-third of the total cost. 

In the school-lunch program, the Federal fund of $4,408,000 is for 
purposes of reimbursement; $120,000, approximately, from State 
sources is for purposes of administration. 

The veterans’ training program, as you know, is federally financed 
completely. 

Item 2: In addition to the programs and funds administered by the 
State board of education, Federal funds for federally affected areas, 
which are not received and disbursed by the State board of education 
but are allocated directly by the Federal Government upon recom- 
mendations and approval of the State department of public instruc- 
tion, were released in North Carolina during 1956-57 year as follows: 

Under Public Law 815, for school construction, $2,256,000 ; for school 
operation and maintenance under Public Law 874, $2,072,000. 

You recognize, of course, that these latter funds are spent chiefly 
in our bases and areas having armed services facilities: Fort Bragg, 
Camp Lejeune, Cherry Point, for instance. 

With respect to our attitude as a department of education toward 
present Federal grants-in-aid for education, it is felt that the present 
educational programs financed in part with Federal funds are indis- 
pensable to a sound, well-balanced system of education. It is felt 
further that Federal assistance in financing these programs is essential 
if they are to be continued and maintained at present levels of opera- 
tion. 
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I might expand upon this statement. We are not oblivious to eco- 
nomics. We know the sources of funds. We know something about 
taxes. Our chief desire is that there shall be sufficient money with 
which we may carry on a program of public education. We feel that 
the Federal Government has a stake in this field. 

On the other hand, if it is the wish and the will of the Federal 
Government to withdraw from partial support of certain educational 
programs, and if funds could be made available from other sources, 
we would continue to operate. The main idea that I am driving at 
is that we need money from some source with which to operate the 
schools. 

Page 2 is our department’s reaction to the proposals before the com- 
mittee entitled “Possible Federal Actions for Improving the Opera- 
tion of Grant-in-Aid Programs.” 

(1) Auditing: The present arrangement for Federal detail fiscal 
audits of grant-in-aid programs is very satisfactory. The proposal 
you set forth would likewise be satisfactory. 

(2) Merit system requirements: At present this requirement is 
not applicable to educational employees in North Carolina. It is our 
feeling, as a matter of policy, that each State should determine and 
administer its own personnel regulations. 

(3) Organization: We concur in the recommendations set forth 
which would permit States to designate the appropriate operating 
agencies for receiving and administering Federal grants. 

We feel that each State is much more competent than the Federal 
Government to designate these agencies. 

(4) Appropriations: We concur in the thought that funds for 
continuing grant programs which are subject to fixed allotments 
should be appropriated for 2 years at a time. 

B. Weare of the opinion that 2 years’ notice, instead of the proposed 
1 year, should be given by Congress before any Federal grants are 
terminated in order that States might make necessary plans and 
budgetary adjustments. With the North Carolina General Assembly 
meeting only in odd years this time element is necessary. 

C. It is recommended to you that the Federal acts relating to voca- 
tional education, the George-Barden Act and the Smith-Hughes Act, 
be consolidated into one Federal act and one Federal appropriation. 

This consolidation would greatly simplify the administration, the 
accounting procedures, the reporting, and the auditing of vocational 
education funds. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Dwyer, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that the Smith-Hughes Act involves a continuing appropria- 
tion, whereas the George-Barden Act requires each Congress to appro- 
priate anew. We feel that a consolidation of these two measures 
would prove good. 

Page 3, “D,” at the top of the page: It is proposed and recommended 
by us that Federal acts relating to the school-lunch program and the 
special milk program be consolidated into one Federa act and one 
Federal appropriation. This consolidation would simplify admin- 
istration and provide a more extensive food service program. 

The school-lunch program, as you know, involves a direct appro- 
priation. Currently it is set at $100 million, whereas the special milk 

rogram is an authorized expenditure of $75 million a year from the 
ommodity Credit Corporation. 
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(5) Appeals procedure: The procedure outlined in the recommen- 
dations would be desirable. 

(6) Information: The recommendations contained in “A” would 
be satisfactory provided the State agency affected is also notified. 

B. The recommendations would constitute pure administrative prac- 
tice, would be unnecessary, and would unduly burden the Governor’s 
office with details of a program delegated either by the Governor or 
the General Assembly to a State agency for administration. 

(7) Participation of State government in Federal programs is a 
fundamental policy in administration. We feel all relationships be- 
tween Federal and local governmental levels should be channeled 
through the appropriate State agency. 

That constitutes our initial presentation. If you have any ques- 
tions or comments, I would be glad to help. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you, Dr. Carroll. 

I might say, for the benefit of the members of the subcommittee, 
that Dr. Carroll is elected by the people of North Carolina, contrary 
to the system in many States where the State superintendent of public 
instruction is appointed by the Governor. 

I would like to mention for your information, and for the informa- 
tion of others in North Carolina, that since the subcommittee has in- 
vestigated the school-lunch program of another State, I made inquiry 
also about the North Carolina situation before coming here. Naturally 
I was interested in the North Carolina program. We were informed 
that in the opinion of the Federal authorities the school-lunch pro- 
gram of North Carolina is one of the best administered in the country. 

Dr. Carrotu. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountatn. I have just one question to ask you, Doctor, before 
yielding to other members of the committee. 

In your opinion, if steps were taken at the Federal level to discon- 
tinue support for school lunches, and if at the same time some tax 
source now used by the Federal Government were released for State 
use, in your judgment would there be sufficient sympathy in North 
Carolina for favorable action by the legislature to continue our school- 
lunch program ? 

Dr. Carroiu. I reply very cautiously to that. In the first place, 
if the Federal Government relinquishes sufficient tax sources, or re- 
sources, it is one thing to relinquish and it is another as to whether 
the State or the local units would utilize the same sources or resources 
that have been relinquished by the Federal Government. 

Reverting to your previous discussion of the telephone tax with 
the Governor, for instance, it is one thing for you to relinquish a 
tax like that and it is something else for a State or a local community 
to utilize the same tax. 

Mr. Fountarn. In that connection, it was brought to my attention 
by someone very much interested in the telephone tax, that this par- 
ticular tax was enacted as an emergency measure. If that is true, 
would that fact present any difficulty to its enactment by State 
legislatures ? 

Dr. Carroty. Well, just commenting casually, I am wondering how 
many programs of the Federal Government were instituted as emer- 
gency measures. If the Federal Government were to drop all of those 
so-called emergency services and measures, I expect we would have a 
complete transformation on hand. 
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Mr. Fountarn. The sales tax in North Carolina was adopted as an 
emergency measure, and yet we now realize we would have great diff- 
culty operating our school system without it, don’t we? 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Mr. Fountary. Just one further question, Doctor. Are there any 
programs in connection with education which you would like to see 
completely a State and/or local responsibility ? 

Dr. Carrotu. If State funds or local funds in amounts equal to those 
now received from the Federal Government are made available, I 
would not be opposed to seeing the Federal Government relinquish 
some of the responsibility. 

Mr. Founrarn. If that is to be done, which of the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams in the field of education do you feel should first be transferred 
to the States ? 

Dr. Carrot. Well, just as the Governor pointed out, vocational 
education could be shifted back to the States provided funds are avail- 
able. And, let me reiterate, I would be opposed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s withdr: awing from that field until such time as the State 
and/or the local administrative units have shown very clearly that 
they will defray adequately the cost involved in operating these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Is there a school short- 
age in North Carolina as there is in other States ? 

“Dr. Carrotn. With respect to buildings, I assume ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Carroti. Yes. We have just completed a survey of physical 
facilities in the North Carolina public school system as of the end of 
the first school month, namely, about October 1, in which ~ revealed 
the fact that we continue to have a need for a few thousand classrooms. 
We likewise revealed that more than 6,000 children are on double shift; 
that 35,000 to 40,000 are housed in corridors, on stages or platforms 
in auditoriums, and in other improvised facilities. 

Likewise, we find more than 2,000 children housed in facilities not 
owned by the board of education and removed from the main school 
campus. In other words, we continue to have needs for two reasons, 
primarily. 

In the first place, we continue to show an increase in enrollment. 
For the first school month this year, compared with that of last year, 
we had 27,980 more children. That increase within itself represents 
need for anos a thousand classrooms and almost a thousand addi- 
tional teachers. Secondly, we have, of course, some obsolete buildings 
that should be abandoned. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How are you in this State overcoming that shortage ? 
Are you putting on a new tax, or broadening your tax base? 

Dr. Carrotu. In providing school buildings, the people of North 
Carolina have done a marvelous job in the last 12 or 14 years, and on 
2 occasions the State government I as stepped in to assist local adminis- 
trative units and political subdivisions with their responsibility for 
schoolhouse construction. Even so, we continue to have profound 
need. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did you, Dr. Carroll, support the Federal-aid bill for 
school construction without the Powell amendment ? 
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Dr. Carrott. Without the Powell amendment, yes, and on condi- 
tion, further, that there should be no administrative or bureaucratic 
conditions or requirements that would be contrary to our customs, 
traditions, mores, et cetera. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Were you familiar with the bill that was defeated ? 

Dr. Carroiu. Very familiar. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Were you in favor of the division between the States 
provided in the grants-in-aid part of the program and of the need 
provision? Did youagree with these provisions of the bill ? 

Dr. Carrot. There were 4 or 5 parts of the bill as well as I recall. 
There may have been minor portions with which I disagreed, but 
basically I agreed with the major portion. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I believe that North Carolina has received Federal 
assistance for school construction in certain federally impacted areas. 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you observed any undesirable Federal control in 
the administration of this program ? 

Dr. Carrotu. Only in one instance in which I believe the agenc 
went directly to Washington with respect to its needs, whereas in all 
other instances the agencies conformed with the law and received 
clearance through and approval of the State department of education. 
Other than this one discrepancy, I know of no particular error that has 
been committed. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you familiar with new proposals by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in the Woderal Governmabint 
on new programs being proposed now because of Soviet success with 
the sputnik ¢ 

Dr. Carroiu. Iam very well acquainted with them. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you support those proposals ¢ 

Dr. Carrotu. Until I see the specific legislation, I would withhold 
approval. 

Mrs. Dwyer. There is one recommendation that the States be given 
money to expand science and mathematics education in grade and 
high schools. 

Would that not imply that the Government would be subsidizing 
teaching, and would you be apprehensive about Federal control in 
the teaching profession because of that provision ? 

Dr. Carrotyi. Yes, I think that very definitely places the Federal 
Government into a new area of education, and I avail myself of this 
opportunity to express my own view : 

My concept of education is such that I do not segment or compart- 
mentalize elements of education. I do not think you can separate 
science or mathematics from other areas of learning, and I hope that 
as you of the Congress give consideration to the many programs that 
will come before you in the ensuing weeks you will keep uppermost in 
mind the opportunity and need to maintain balance in education. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I am glad to hear you say that, Dr. Carroll, because 
Tam a little concerned that the emphasis may be purely on education 
above the high-school level, when the basic foundation of education 
is so necessary, in my opinion; and this is provided in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Dr. Carrouy. There is no conflict between scientific education and 
the humanities. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Do you not feel, Dr. Carroll, that we must do every- 
thing we can in elementary and secondary schools as well, to overcome 
the aiaieooin shortage, because of the foundation we must build there 
for students above the high-school level ? 

Dr. Carrot. Very definitely ; yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That will be all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, in the discussion so far we have used relative 
terms, it seems to me, in which we say we are going to shift from the 
Federal Government to the local government, we are going to transfer 
the activities from the Federal Government to the local government. 
That is pretty meaningless to me. 

In the first place, I don’t know how you are going to shift. Could 
you give us some idea as to how that shift would actually take place? 

Dr. Carrotu. Well, in this instance, with respect to vocational 
education: If I am not mistaken, the Congress is now appropriating 
annually just a little bit less for vocational education than you are 
peseress for this sewage-disposal project to which you have 
alluded this morning. The two are associated real often in the recom- 
mendations and proposals, I notice. 

I assume that what you mean is that the Federal Government, the 
Congress, would simply fail to renew the appropriation for vocational 
education and shift the responsibility to the States. 

Mr. Jones. It doesn’t naturally follow that once the Federal Gov- 
ernment ceased to interest itself in that type of program that the 
States will automatically pick it up ? 

Dr. Carroii. That ismy concern. I fear that some—— 

Mr. Jonrs. When we say “shift,” that doesn’t mean that the State 
government is going to pick it up, so what we say is the Federal Gov- 
ernment discontinue with the hopes that the State would pick it up. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes; It withdraws its support from a particular pro- 
gram. That is what we are talking about, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; it is so easy to say “Let’s just shift this pro- 

am from the Federal Government to the State,” so we are not shift- 
ing anything. We can’t do that because the Federal Government, if 
it were to require a shifting, would have to authorize its legislation 
to discontinue a program if and when the State actually commenced 
it, if the Federal Government was going to see to it that the States 
by relinquishing the programs, that the States were going to continue 
the program. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming, Doctor, as I do, speaking generally, any 
education is helpful, isn’t the basic question one of just how broad and 
extensive the program isto be? 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your idea, if you may tell it briefly? Where 
is the limit? What are you going to teach in school? How far are 
you going with basketball, football, dancing, and a thousand other 
things? How much of a burden should be evar on the people, or 
how extensive should the program be which the people must support? 
Is there any limit to it at all? 
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Dr. Carron. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Where is it, if you can give it to us? 

Dr. Carroti. Unfortunately some communities go overboard on 
these activities to which you allude. 

Mr. Horrman. And others? 

Dr. Carrot. There are others that maintain balance and do not go 
overboard. 

Mr. Horrman. So I interpret what you are saying to mean there is 
a limit along even educational lines, good as it may be, to what the 
people can support ? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well now, have you any idea that, if the Federal 
Government contributes toward an educational program, it won’t 
determine what is to be taught, and the extent of the teaching? 

Dr. Carroty. I think that is the concern that all of us should have 
at alltimes. Usually, control goes with financial support. 

Mr. Horrman. With what? 

Dr. Carrot. Control of the educational program usually goes with 
financial support. That is one reason that so many of us view with 
some concern all federally subsidized programs of education. 

Mr. Horrman. We started in this country, didn’t we, with a govern- 
ment that reserved all the powers to the States? 

Dr. Carro.u. Yes, sir. 

ae Horrman. To what extent do you think we have abandoned 
that 

Dr. Carrotu. I would say that within recent years we have learned 
very definitely that the States did not reserve the power to operate 
their own educational systems. 

Mr. Horrman. They thought they did. 

Dr. Carrotu. They thought they did. We thought so, up until 
recently, but we found out that—— 

Mr. Wisihieia. I understood you to say a moment ago that you were 
in favor of Federal aid to education, if you put it that way, provided— 
and then you went on with some proviso, provided they didn’t do some- 
thing that was contrary to your local customs, thinking, or principle. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you state that again so I get it right? 

Dr. Carrott. North Carolina has a good record of achievement in 
education. This record has been produced through the decades be- 


_ cause of vital interest on the part of the citizens of this State. Our 


educational program has grown in conformity with our customs, our 
objectives and aims, our notions and ideas and ideals, and we will con- 
tinue to support education so long as we can go along in that same 
spirit. But if someone from outside begins to dictate to us—— 

Mr. Horrman. Michigan or New York? 

Dr. Carrott. Anywhere, anybody beyond the State border—then 
we would not like that. 

Mr. Horrman. That is why I can’t understand how you can go 
along with any Federal aid to education, when experience, so far as I 
can learn, has demonstrated that you will take what the Federal 
Government gives you, whether you like it or whether you don’t. 

Dr, Carrot. We will accept Federal aid under some conditions, but 
we will not take it under all conditions. 
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Mr. Horrman. What are you going to do about it, if we impose it 
on you? We give you so much money from the Federal Government, 
and we say, “You teach this.” Maybe that is some screwy doctrine 
you don’t believe in it at all, you think it will ruin you, how are you 
going to get away from it if we send down your teachers or prescribe 
your qualifications ? 

Dr. Carrotu. That puts us in a very embarrassing position to justify 
our unwillingness to engage in a program whereas other States may be 
engaging in it. 

Mr. Horrman. I can’t go along with that. Ican’t see it. Maybe in 
Michigan we aren’t educated, but we like it, what we have had, the 
smaller schools. 

Now, we have just as you have, I assume, the organization which 
wants to turn it all over either to the Federal Government, and I 
can’t see how you can support a Federal aid-to-education program 
unless you are willing to take what they give you. If you can see any 
way out of it, I would like to know it. 

Dr. Carrotu. May I assure you that we do not want nor intend to 
turn over our educational program to anybody outside North Carolina. 

Mr. Horrman. With all due respect and humility, may I assure you 
that, if you take Federal dollars, that is just what you will do. That 
is just my opinion, but there it is. 

Dr. Carrotu. Let me point out that I am expressing not an opinion 
nor a personal feeling, but what is written into the law of the State 
of North Carolina, namely, that the State board of education of this 
State cannot accept any funds accompanied by restrictions or limita- 
tions that will interfere or conflict with our established way of life. 

Mr. Horrman. In my short experience, I have come in contact with 
the Agriculture Department, the Labor Department, the Commerce 
Department, and the State Department. I have run in contact with 
card-carrying Communists. Now, there isn’t any reason, at least so 
far as I can see, Mr. Chairman, as to why they wouldn’t be in the educa- 
tional department. I would like to support Federal aid to education, 
but if you have to take what the Federal Government gives to you, 
and we have no assurance the Federal Government is going to be more 
competent than the State government, I can’t see how I can support 
Federal aid to education. I would like to. 

I thought you were in favor of Federal aid to education when you 
started, and then there was a restriction. 

Dr. Carrout. I think I can summarize what I have said here. My 
primary aim in life is to obtain sufficient funds with which to help + 
conduct a virile and necessary program of education in this State. 

Mr. Horrman. But limited, isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Carrouy. Limited in what way ? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you don’t want to teach everything to the end, 
in your schools, and colleges, and universities, do you ? 

Dr. Carrotu. I do not look upon the school as the exclusive educa- 
tional agency. There are other agencies and institutions in every 
community capable of doing something in the realm of education, 
but our primary purpose is to obtain sufficient funds with which to 
carry on an intelligent program of education that will conform with 
the aspirations and the demands of the people. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize for the 
length again. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Thank you. Are you saying, Dr. Carroll, that you 
recognize these needs andl you want to see them met and you feel 
that in certain areas there is an obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government, but that when it gets to the point where the aid you 
receive from the Federal Government may result in telling you how 
to run your schools, determine the curriculum you should have, and 
how you should teach your children, then you don’t want it? 

Dr. Carrotu. We would rather forego your dollars than to forego 
our right to prescribe the manner in which our schools will be operated. 
That is what I have been saying here basically. 

Mr. Horrman. I take it, Mr. Chairman, what he is saying in an- 
other way would be, stated like this: Inasmuch as according to the 
press, the Russians are so far ahead of us with the sputnik, that maybe 
we ought to adopt communism, and he doesn’t go along with that. 

oe Carrot... No, sir; and I don’t go along with European education 
either. 

Mr. Horrman. We exchange students all the time. 

Dr. Carro.u. Yes, sir, we have participated in the exchange. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions of Dr. Carroll? Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, you referred or identified your objections against 
the Supreme Court decision in 1954. Have you read that decision ? 

Dr. Chitiitis: Lhave read it several times. 

Mr. Jones. Does it apply to Federal funds going to the State ? 

Dr. Carroiu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Our objection down South is the fact that the decision 
was not made to the employment of Federal funds, but funds appro- 
priated by the State itself for its own educational use within the State, 
and that is the complaint that we are making to the proposition, isn’t 
it, as distinguished between Federal aid, because it hasn’t involved 
the Smith-Hughes Act, it hasn’t involved the vocational programs, 
the school lunch, or the land-grant colleges which have been recipients 
of Federal aid since about 1861. None of those programs were in- 
volved in that question. 

Dr. CarroLy. You are right. 

Mr. JonEs. So the application of whether or not there is interference 
from the Federal Government stems wholly and totally with the 
Supreme Court decision making restrictive uses of the money appro- 
priated by the States for educational purposes ? 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. That is the proposition we dislike ; isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask, Mr. Jones: You have before you the 
Governor’s statement. Look at the first page, the last paragraph— 
you have it there. He quoted the President’s statement. 

Mr. Jones. He was quoting the Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mission statement, not the President’s statement. The Kestnbaum 
Commission. 

Mr. Horrman. Look at that statement there. Notice the last para- 
graph? What the Suprme Court did was go along with the first 
sentence instead of the second one, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Jones. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Horrman. That is what they did. They didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to principle, they went along in the light of varied and shifting 
circumstances. 

Mr. Jones. They did, indeed. And invaded the province and the 
sovereignty of every State. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Carroll, just one question before you go. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. There appears to be a conflict between the statement 
which we received from the Governor last year in response to our 
questionnaire—and I assume he was in consultation with you—and 
the statement made by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 
The reply from North Carolina contained the following: 

The occupational changes point to a need for some changes in emphasis on 
types of training. The opportunities for employment in agriculture are waning, 
while opportunities for employment are expanding in industry, the skilled trades, 
service occupations, and in distribution. The Federal appropriation should 
definitely be increased in an amount to more adequately assist the State in 
attaining these goals. 

You are, of course, familiar with what the Joint Action Committee 
said about vocational education. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thisstatement appears in their report: 

The older vocational educational programs have demonstrated their value and 
should be continued and possibly expanded. 

As I understand it, the existing Federal grants for vocational edu- 
cation are earmarked for specific purposes. 

Dr. Carroti, Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. In your opinion, have any of these purposes been 
sufficiently met so that the emphasis ought to be shifted to other 
stimulating objectives? 

Dr. Carroiu. Well, let’s put it this way: We know that within the 
last 25 or 30 years the number of persons employed in agriculture has 
decreased at least 50 percent. That would seem to indicate that we 
should decrease the number of agricultural programs that we have in 
the schools. We must bear in mind, however, that 25 or 30 years 
ago, when a larger number of people were engaged in agriculture, 
that all of our schools did not have agricultural programs. For that 
reason, a continuing demand for these services has been operative all 
through the years. 

It may be as the number of persons in agriculture continues to de- 
crease that we should shift some of the money from agriculture into 
trade and industrial education. That is exactly what the Governor 
has in mind. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your comment upon the statement of the 
Joint Action Committee that the older vocational educational pro- 
grams ought to be continued and possibly expanded ? 

Dr. Carroiu. It seems to mé that that statement fails to take into 
consideration these very same occupational changes to which you 
alluded previously. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. 

Dr. Carroxu. In other words, it is a desire on the part of someone 
to continue a program without consideration for the change. 

Ps Fountatn. Mr. Naughton, staff counsel, has a question, Dr. 

‘arroll. 
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Mr. Naveuton. Dr. Carroll, you mentioned the possibility of the 
States taking over some of the Federal participation in these educa- 
tional programs, provided that sufficient tax sources were turned back 
to the States. 

Now, in carrying out that type of change, would you foresee a 
Save danger that the present concept of pens. these payments at 
east partially on need might be eliminated? I think the chairman gave 
an example in the telephone tax proposal wherein one of the wealthier 
States, New York, would get back much more in revenue sources than 
North Carolina and lose a much smaller amount of grants. 

So do you think that in assessing the tax sources that should be 
returned, careful attention should be given to insure that the needy 
States are not penalized ¢ 

Dr. Carroitu. Very definitely. If I recall the statement about an 
hour ago, it was to the effect that if this telephone tax were relin- 
quished by the Federal Government, North Carolina would find it 
necessary to appropriate for vocational and other phases of educa- 
tion approximately $214 million in excess of what it is now appropri- 
ating. That was another way of pointing up the fact that we could not 
continue our current program unless we had more revenue from State 
sources. 

Now, may I mention just one other thing that was brought up 
previously, namely, that to relinquish a tax at the Federal level is one 
thing whereas it is still another thing as to whether the State or local 
community would implement or rather utilize that same tax. That 
is the concern I have. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to compliment Mr. 
Carroll and the people of the State of North Carolina for the 
wonderful progress they have made in building schools in this State. 
We have heard about it in New Jersey, the great progress you have 
made in school construction here. 

Dr. Carroti. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Carroll, I don’t mean to get into this proposition 
of Federal aid to education. I want to deal with this problem of 
returning some of these programs to the State. 

I recall that a Mr. Talbott—I believe he was president of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce—in testifying before the House Labor 
and Education Committee in opposition to the Federal Construction 
Act, he said in substance that there were schoolrooms sufficient to take 
care of the needs in the various States. If there were inadequacies, 
that it could be properly dealt with by the States, and therefore he 
and his organization were in opposition to that legislation. 

It has been my experience, and my observation from my experience, 
that the same chamber of commerce, in my State, in opposition, are 
always opposed to those taxing measures required to do the things in 
the State that they espouse in opposition to the Federal Government 
doing, because in the first instance they are for a school, but are against 
this type of tax that is being suggested, either by the legislature, or 
by referendum. 

Now, don’t you think that that is going to be a serious problem, 
not only with returning the school program to the States, if we were 
to divest ourselves of the Federal responsibility under Public Laws 
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815 and 874, all the way through, and return it to the States, in educa- 
tion and similar Federal assistance problems ? 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Now, another question: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that some of these programs just didn’t come by happenstance, or they 
weren’t born out of 1 or 2 minds, but a lot of the Federal programs, 
Dr. Carroll, it seems to me, have been brought about by the failure 
of the local gover nments to assume their responsibility, or to discharge 
a need required of the local community. 

Don’t you think that there is merit to that proposition ¢ 

Dr. Carroity. That may be true in instances, but possibly not in all 
situations. 

I would like to point this out before you release me: It is very 
interesting to me to observe the emphasis that you place upon these 
little programs. In other words, here is a nationwide program of 
vocational education, costing a bit more than $40 million. Here is 
the lunch-room progr am, which was instituted to help the Federal 
Government basically with its agricultural problem. The State didn’t 
ask you for this. The States and the local communities of this Nation 
did not ask you for the vocational program in 1917. Instead, the 
whole program came out of conditions revealed by World War I in 
the field of technology and technical employment. 

But then somebody comes along and among these grants-in-aid 
listed in the governor’s brief, something in excess of $4 billion, picks 
out $40 million for vocational education and a few million dollars for 
the lunch-room program, and puts these with the sewage-disposal 
program and says “These must go from the Federal program.” 

To be as candid and blunt and frank as I can be, I think there is 
inconsistency in the establishing of priorities of need when we begin 
to look at some of these emphases. I hope you will bear that in mind. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you think it possible, Dr. Carroll, that it takes 
less courage to jump on the little things than it does on the big things? 

Dr. Carrotn. Yes. I would say “that some of those who have 
jumped on these little things have taken a position requiring little 
courage. In the vital field ‘of vocational-technical education, and in 
the vital field of trying to help the Federal Government solve its 
agricultural problem, which has been and will continue to be around 
our necks for many a year, we come up with these little suggestions. 

If we really want to effect savings, let’s get into the areas where we 
are really spending money. 

Mr. Horrman. Such as what? 

Dr. Carroty. I do not want this misunderstood, but I would like 
to see a clear, complete review made of all of our commitments to 
all of the nations of the world. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t look at me, look at your southern Congress- 
men. They are all willing fighters. 

Mr. Fountain. You are making a very general statement as to that. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I am just speaking by and large, you know. 

Mr. Founrarn. I concur wholeheartedly with the statement Dr. 
Carroll made about a thorough review of our commitments to the 
nations of the other world. Such a review is imperative. 

Dr. Carrot. Let me say something else, reverting to this great 
momentum that is building up in beh: lf of mathematics and science. 
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I am for a strengthening of these courses. I am for a strengthen- 
ing of all education, but at the same time you of the Congress take 
steps looking toward further involvement of the Federal Government 
in these areas, will you also take steps to see whether we are utilizing 
the scientific and engineering manpower we have already? 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t want to give us too much commonsense 
at once. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Carroll, just one further question. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. The Joint Action Committee, composed of gover- 
nors and appointees of the President, and this subcommittee are 
complementing one another. We are making different approaches 
and maybe together we can come up with something. This question is 
not designated to reflect upon that committee, but I think we ought to 
get information where information is available and get the benefit 
of the thinking of as many people as possible. 

Dr. CarroLu. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. For that reason I ask you this question: Is there 
an association of superintendents of public instruction throughout 
America ? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir, the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Mr. Fountain. To your knowledge, did the task force consult with 
the State education officers before making its recommendations? 

Dr. Carroiy. The task force in Washington ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes, the Joint Action Committee. 

Dr. Carroutu. Yes, sir. Two weeks ago today, at this very hour, 
there were 3 chief State school officers, ion 5 city superintendents from 
the American Association of School Administrators sitting with these 
folks to whom you refer. The task force has shared with school 
Se and chief State school officers some of the ideas they 

ad. 

Mr. Fouwram, I think it is fine that they did consult with your 
group. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Dr. Carroll. We appreciate 
yourcoming. You have been most helpful. 

Dr. Carroti. Thank you very much, and may I close by reiterating 
that if we need $250 million a year with which to operate the schools 
of North Carolina, our chief concern is to get the money, and if, in the 
process of conducting our program there are national interests and 
concerns which would justify the Federal Government’s participation 
in the cost of this program, we naturally would look to you for that. 
But if it is not of nationwide concern, I can see why you would 
withdraw your support. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you, Dr. Carroll. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Henry Bridges. Mr. Bridges, we are very 
glad to have you with us. Mr. Bridges is the State auditor of North 
Carolina. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY L. BRIDGES, STATE AUDITOR, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. Brinazs. I think there are copies of my remarks over there; I 
don’t know whether they have been distributed to you yet or not. 

Mr. Fountain. You may goright ahead. 

Mr. Brivces. Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be very brief, and my 
comments will be in connection with the auditing of the various agen- 
cies which receive grants-in-aid from the Federal Government. There 
are a great number of questions which arise. The following are a 
few of them: 

Would the Federal Government continue to use inspectors in such 

rograms as those under the Federal Department of Agriculture? 

o what extent would the State be responsible for checking perform- 
ance ¢ 

The question of finances also enters the picture. The States would 
need to increase their auditing staffs. Would the Federal Govern- 
ment reimburse the State for the additional expense of auditing work 
required ? 

To what extent would the State auditing agency be subject to the 
ee of the Comptroller General in the auditing of Federal 

ants 
"hee would be a natural tendency on the part of the State auditing 
agency to look at things from the viewpoint of the State’s interest 
rather than from the viewpoint of the Federal Government interest. 

Our Department could perform these audits at minimum standards 
as preseribed by the Comptroller General. However, at the present 
time the audit by the Federal auditors and State auditors take a dif- 
ferent approach. The Federal auditors do a lot of detailed spot 
checking on performance, while the State auditors audit with refer- 
ence to programs. There is a great deal of advantage in having two 
separate approaches in making an audit of the agency. 

If the State auditor performs all of the audit function in connection 
with the grant-in-aid programs his staff would have to be greatly 
increased. At the present time my staff is inadequate to do as thor- 
ough job of auditing as I would like, even dealing with State agencies. 

In making program and performance audits, there are so many 
points which would boil down to a question of opinion. I might add 
when you get down to personal opinion, in audit you have room for a 
lot of discussion, and there is a question there as to which opinion 
would predominate, whether it would be a comptroller general or the 
State auditor. 

If the minimum standard set by the Comptroller General would in 
any way effect the complete and independent action of the State 
auditor, I would be opposed to such an arrangement. If the Federal 
Government would share in the expense or provide areas of taxation 
for the State to meet the expense, I would recommend that such audits 
be done by the State auditor. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the brief statement I had. I would be glad 
to answer any questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Bridges. You have 
raised some questions which the appropriate legislative committees con- 
cerned with grant-in-aid programs will certainly be interested in. 
Weshall, of course, consider them in our deliberations. 
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Mr. Jones? 
Mr. Jones. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. No, thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. It looks as if we are easy on you. Thank you very 
much. 

Dr. Norton, our State health officer, is with us. We are very happy 
to have you, Doctor. You may proceed. 






STATEMENT OF DR. J. W. R. NORTON, STATE HEALTH OFFICER, 
NORTH CAROLINA; ACCOMPANIED BY E. C. HUBBARD, DIREC- 
TOR, DIVISION OF WATER POLLUTION CONTROL, NORTH CARO- 

LINA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Dr. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Fountain. 
May I comment informally? You asked whether we have an organ- 
ization of health officers. We do have an Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers. It has been very active, and it does have 
a Federal-State relations committee that has been working for a good 
many years, and I might comment also, Dr. Gill of Alabama is our 
vice president at this time; Dr. Bergsma of New Jersey was president 
of the group last year, and did a wonderful pob. Dr. Al Heustis of 
Michigan has been very active in the organization, and has been chair- 
man of a couple of committees. 

In the request that was sent over by the Governor, he had 2 ques- 
tions for us to comment on, and that is just what we have done, limit- 
ing our comments to those 2 questions, and to save time I would like 
to just comment on those 2 questions. 

First : Do you consider the existing division of responsibility be- 
tween Ge national and other levels of government proper and satis- 
factory ? 

We have been pleased with Federal responsibility in promoting 
new and special programs particularly through the regional offices 
and the Communicable Disease Center. The assignment of young 
officers for local and State training and experience has been particu- 
larly helpful. No conflicting situations have occurred that could be 
construed as improper or unnecessary. 

One of the new programs in which Federal-State relations are 
involved is the water-pollution-control program authorized by Public 
Law 660, 84th Congress. This program, administered by the Public 
Health Service, provides for Federal, State, and interstate cooperation 
in the development and execution of a sound and effective action in 
the important problem of protecting the Nation’s water resources 
—— the destructive effects of our rapidly increasing waste dis- 
charges. 


The act provides for (1) grants to State and interstate agencies 
to assist them in extending and improving their programs and (2) 
grants to municipalities for the construction of sewage-treatment 
works. These grants are essential to the success of the program and 
should be continued in order to make it possible for the State and 
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municipalities to assume their primary rights and responsibilities in 
controlling and abating pollution. 

There has been no instance of dictation or pressure from Federal 
health staffs. We have been required to follow the law, to make 
justifiable program plans, and to give a careful accounting of funds 
used. There has been no instance of undue pressure and this State 
has been able to chart its course in using Federal funds within reason- 
able regulations. 

We have been disturbed by Washington administration statements. 
For instance, Under Secretary. John Perkins, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, speaking before the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers on November 5, 1957, said, 
in part: 

* * * there are now other circumstances that suggest an objective reevalua- 
tion of the grant system. Think of the dramatic change in the national budget 
that has been brought about by war and cold war * * *. Federal grants-in-aid 
have proven to be an effective means * * * for smoothing out, at least on a 
minimum basis, the variations in wealth among the States. However, I am 
suggesting that the realities of today’s world and its demands on the Federal 
budget require that the States and local communities assume an increasingly 
greater part of both the burden and the challenge presented by the public-health 
needs of the future. 

After inexcusable delays and bickerings it will be easy to make 
further errors in the mad scramble to overtake Russian scientists. 
Health is still basic in training our scientists and others on whom we 
depend for national security. It would be a fatal mistake to relegate 
public-health training and services into the “not absolutely essential” 
class at anytime and particularly in the present crisis. 

We realize that in many States there has been a continuing tendency 
toward too much dependence on Federal funds and inadequate State- 
local support for public-health services. These States, by the way, 
are not represented by your committee here today, and I am referring 
to certain other States where the bulk of the budget for health work 
is Federal funds and not State or local. 

I would comment further several States still depend on an expand- 
ing overhead staff at the State capital with little decentralization 
locally—the only place where services can be provided most efficiently 
and economically. In North Carolina county health departments 
began in 1911 and coverage for all 100 counties has prevailed since 
1949. With Federal-State consultation, stimulation, and provision of 
specialized services and with county autonomy and feeling of respon- 
sibility to the greatest degree in the Nation, county support in this 
State has gone far ahead of Federal or State funds in this and other 
States. From the peak year of Federal funds for public health in 
North Carolina in fiscal 1951 at $2,739,969, we are cut this year to 
$2,316,961, itemized this year as follows: 
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And by the way, that represents 14 different pigeonholes in which 
these different items are placed, and it is a rather inflexible system. 
The way we get 14, of course, is that we have got 2 different funds for 
crippled children and 2 for maternal and child health. 

The cut is deeper, that is, in the Federal funds, when compared to 
the population increases, the rise in living costs and wages, and the 
vastly better investment of health funds through use of new knowledge 
in preventive medicine and improved tools and techniques. The State 
support has risen moderately : 1951, $1,974,857 ; 1958, $2,993,810. 

In sharp contrast to the Federal shirking of its partnership respon- 
sibility financially, county support has vastly increased from $2,964,- 
175 to $5,334,965. While Federal support for public health services 
in North Carolina shrank $433,108 or 15.4 percent, the State-local was 
strengthened $3,389,743 or 68.6 percent. 

In other words, that brings out the point as to whether North 
Carolina, the State, and local governments are shirking their 
responsibilities. 

In quoting the above figures, attention of the members of the sub- 
committee other than Mr. Fountain, who already knows, is invited 
to the fact that these funds are all for public health work under the 
State and local board of health. Here the State board of health does 
not operate either the tuberculosis or mental hospitals or hospital 
construction under the Hill-Burton program. 

Some States and localities have extensive medical care program and 
services, whereas this State does not. Our work is limited to preventive 
medicine, rather than curative medicine. 

We see public-health protection and promotion as a tripartite re- 
sponsibility—local, State, and Federal—an enduring and expanding 
vital partnership. With apparently rising significance we hear the 
Federal support referred to as grants or gifts. Our own direct re- 
sponsibilities should not be confused with that referred to a little 
earlier as outside commitments to high officials of foreign countries 
in whose hands we have increasingly poured tax funds, largely as 
gifts, in the hope that this aid would serve our national defense. 

Our national duty to our own people certainly falls into a different 
category: A sound health protection and promotion program is basic 
to our national defense, not only through directly providing military 
manpower but in research and in supplying the sinews of defense. 

Federal responsibility is definite in preventing infectious diseases 
from getting a foothold in the States from abroad and in the pre- 
hse of disease spread from State to State, an interstate responsi- 

ility. 

Since the best method of controlling the spread of diseases, either 
foreign or homegrown, is through efficient and effective local and 
State health departments, direct payments to the States and localities 
for services rendered in preventing interstate spread of disease and 
protecting our manpower defenses is a reimbursement which is amply 
justified. 

In view of these facts, the question naturally arises: Is the tripartite 
support responsibility being shared in proper proportions, where 
Federal has gone down over 15 percent, local has gone up over 68 
percent ? 
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While recognizing that the answer varies from State to State, the 
comment has been heard’ in North Carolina that from the standpoint 
of accepting public health support responsibility : “The Federal Gov- 
ernment is milking the State-local cow through a crack in the fence.” 

(2) Can intergovernmental cooperation be improved in existing 
programs in order to make their operation more efficient and eco- 
nomical ¢ 

To achieve brevity a general statement and four examples of areas 
of possible improvement are offered. 

Intergovernmental liaison has been amazingly efficient and smooth 
working. We commend our Federal Government health coworkers 
on their reasonableness and their understanding grasp of our some- 
times complex and intricate State-local public-health problems, the 
appropriate handling of which contributes vitally to our national 
strength—even to our survival. 

Our surgeon general, the region III staff with whom we work, 
and those working in the communicable disease center have cooperated 
in routine operations and in every instance of emergencies they have 
come through promptly when requested to provide specialized rein- 
forcement. The lagging Federal support of public health, referred 
to under the first heading is not looked upon as a fault of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation (except in the area of appropriations) even 
though it is the single greatest hindrance to efficient and economical 
health services in North Carolina. 

There are four suggested improvements, and these are cited just 
as examples: 

(1) A general flexible support and reimbursement appropriation 
to each State for public health would be a great improvement over 
the present multiple category pigeonholing of funds so difficult to 
adapt to the health needs of States so different as New York and 
Nevada or Massachusetts and Mississippi. North Carolina trusts its 
100 counties with local autonomy, and please compare our local appro- 
priations with other States more centralized. Might not the States 
and Territories respond similarly should the National Congress ex- 
hibit more confidence in them by omitting the rigid categorizing in its 
sharing of health fund responsibilities? That was referred to, as you 
will recall, by the Governor. 

(2) If the Federal Government could announce the amount of 
money which it will put into a program prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year, a more efficient and economical program could be devised. 
Altogether too frequently the Federal appropriations are not known 
until after July or August. An example is the money intended by 
Congress for the chronic diseases program this year when one-fourth 
of the fiscal year was practically exhausted before we could get budgets 
yan 

y the time personnel is employed, trained, and equipment pro- 
cured, practically one-half of the fiscal year will be gone; consequently 
Congress will have very little in the way of performance reports for 
their guidance in making appropriations for the succeeding fiscal 
year. Too frequently decreased appropriations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which have been the rule since 1951, saddle additional finan- 
cial burdens on State and local government after the State or local 
government budgets have been adopted for the fiscal year. 
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(3) Even where Federal and State, and occasionally also local, 
laws are involved and where each unit of government has a responsi- 
bility, as in the field of sanitary engineering, and sanitation, our 
relations throughout have been excellent. This experience encourages 
us to be optimistic regarding a present situation relative to the services 
of the Food and Drug Administration in crabmeat plant inspections. 

We are presently working closely with the department of conserva- 
tion and development in the enforcement of sanitation regulations 
relating to crustacea meat. Federal representatives of the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration make inspections of these plants but do 
not contact our fieldmen or advise us of their findings, and I mention 
this because it is something we are in the process of working out. 

We should like very much to work cooperatively with this agency, 
and feel that since we are responsible in the State for sanitation that 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration should notify us of their 
inspections and results and work more closely with us. This would 
enable us to obtain more uniform results and also assist our crabmeat 
industry. 

(4) To insure the development and continuation of adequate State 
water pollution control programs and to make it possible for munici- 
palities to construct necessary sewage treatment works, the grants 
authorized by the Federal Water Pollution Control Act should be 
continued, either continued as Federal funds, or as the Governor has 
suggested, by releasing tax resources, so that the States can take it up. 
In other words, we feel it is a good program to clear up our streams 
wherever the money comes from. 

Because of statutory debt limitations, high interest rates, and the 
present tight money market, many of our municipalities, particularly 
the smaller ones, are finding it quite difficult and in some instances 
impossible to finance required pollution abatement works without 
the aid of grants. 

A cessation of these programs on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment would seriously jeopardize progress since any lessening of Fed- 
eral interest through the wichidenme of funds should be interpreted 
to imply that this program is not now considered by the Federal au- 
thorities to be of sufficient importance to justify the expenditure of 
Federal grant funds. 

In this connection, the construction grant funds annually allocated 
to the individual States should be increased sufficiently to permit 
consideration of more nearly all applications for eligible projects 
without the delay now resulting in some instances due to inadequate 
grant funds. Municipalities in North Carolina are presently filing 
applications for sewage works construction grants representing re- 
quests which exceed the State’s annual allocation by approximately 
100 percent. 

In briefest summary, there exist no hindrances to public health 
protection and promotion through lack of intergovernmental co- 
operation among health staffs, Federal and State-local. Even though 
individual health cannot be bought—public health is to a considerable 
degree purchaseable. Through increased health appropriations more 
nearly equal to the Federal partnership share, by general support, 
without inflexible lockstep categorizing that interferes with State 
freedom to make adaptions to serve its particular health needs and by 
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avoidance of delayed budgeting—the Congress can vastly improve 
efliciency and economy of public health services in North Carolina and 
the Nation. 

Finally, this statement was discussed in a regular session of our 
North Carolina State Board of Health on December 5, and has been 
approved for presentation to your committee, Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Dr. Norton. 

I assume from your statement that you do not agree with the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee with respect to appropriations for 
sewage disposal plants. The Joint Committee has reported that “lo- 
cal waste-treatment facilities are primarily a local concern and their 
construction should be primarily a local or State financial responsi- 
bility. Should communities require additional financing, the funds 
should be forthcoming from the State governments, on a loan or grant 
basis as the States may determine.” It said further: “There is no 
evidence to demonstrate the continuing need for the present Federal 
subsidy of an essentially local responsibility.” 

Dr. Norton. This is one of the most complicated questions that we 
have had at all. I remember very well the discussion of your Michi- 
gan health officer, Dr. Heustis, with regard to the problem there. I 
think one of the things that complicates it perhaps more than any- 
thing else is the fact that when an industry or a municipality dumps 
waste into a stream, somebody else has to worry about it. It is down- 
stream. And usually, and to get the money, they have to pay for 
making something more convenient for somebody else. So that you 
get your complaints on stream pollution, not where the pollution oc- 
curs and not by the community in which the pollution arises, but by 
people who are affected by it downstream. 


Usually, in getting support from either local, State, or Federal, you 
want to feel that the people in the community that would have to spend 
the money are the ones that are really pushing for it. Well, now, that 
is true for most things. It would be true in schools and highways and 
things like that, but in control of pollution of a stream it is not the 
people in the community. 

Raleigh doesn’t worry about dumping its nee in the stream out 


here. The Raleigh people don’t worry about it. They would have to 
spend money to clean it up. Smithfield worries about it, Goldsboro 
worries about it, and anybody putting an industry downstream worries 
about it in building up industry. That makes it more complicated. 

I wouldn’t quibble about whether the funds are Federal, State, or 
local, but I do feel these Federal funds have been a stimulus to en- 
courage the communities to begin to feel their responsibilities to the 
people outside, because it is not a responsibility to themselves. It isa 
responsibility to somebody outside, and they are the ones that have to 
pay for it. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt there so I get this 
thing straight. 

Dr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You referred to these towns or cities. Are they 
below ? 

Dr. Norton. I beg your pardon. Yes. Durham, upstream, can 
dump it in and Raleigh worries about it. Raleigh dumps it in and 
those below—Smithfield, Goldsboro, and Kinston—have to worry 
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about it. Durham doesn’t worry about dumping sewage in the stream 


that affects Raleigh’s water supply. But they have to pay for Dur- 
ham pollution to clean up Raleigh 


gh’s water supply. That is what takes 
it beyond the community, from the standpoint of feeling of respon- 
sibility. Then should it go beyond the community, should it go to 
the State, or should the Federal Government feel any responsibility, 
in other than interstate streams, perhaps ? 

Mr. Fountain. What is your opinion as to whether or not it is 
essentially a local responsibility ? 

Dr. Norton. I think I have commented on that, in that people locally 
don’t feel that it is their responsibility to pay $5 million for a treat- 
ment plant here in Raleigh, because Raleigh doesn’t get any service 
from it. It is the people downstream who have to worry about it. 

Mr. Fountar1n. You told me what the people think, but I am trying 
to get your opinion as to whether or not you think it is essentially a 
local reapotnibility. 

Dr. Norton. I don’t know. I don’t know how much Raleigh should 
feel they should spend $5 million to help out those people down there. 
I think those taxes ought to come from somewhere down there, too. In 
other words, spread it a little bit wider than the municipality. That is 
what takes it beyond a strictly local thing. Then should it be State? 
Certainly if it is interstate, should the Federal Government feel a 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Fountarn. If the subcommittee members have any questions 
to ask along this line, will you do so at this time ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Dr. Norton, who pollutes the waters for the most part ? 

Dr. Norron. Municipalities and industry make water unusable by 
industries or municipalities downstream—cut it off for recreation, and 
so forth. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you say industry played a great part in pol- 
luting the waters ? 7 

Dr. Norton. Well, they do in States that are more greatly indus- 
trialized. Weare hoping to have more industries, and, of course, there 
will be more pollution unless they prepare to clean up their wastes as 
nearly as they can when they make them. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I ask that question because your legislature passed a 
law to attract industry into North Carolina. Knowing, as you do, 
that industry does pollute the waters, I am trying to determine who 
is responsible for cleaning up the waters as far as tax policy is con- 
cerned. Is it an interstate matter, or is it a State matter? I can see 
it is beyond the municipality. 

Couldn’t governing bodies, then, recognizing who is polluting the 
waters, ask those people for tax ratables, for cleaning up the water, 
rather than going to the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Norton. I will have to admit my incapacity to understand all 
the problems about how taxes should be shared. Of course, my main 
interest is in health, and in keeping streams clean for health of the 
people downstream. 

Now, just how it should be shared, the point I have tried to make is 
that this is so different from so many other things where you have a 
local responsibility, a feeling of responsibility, and a local service, 
because here you have no local feeling of responsibility, and no actual 
service. It is somebody else that is getting service. In other words, 
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should Raleigh help Durham upstream build their plant? Should 

Smithfield and Goldsboro and Kinston help Raleigh upstream build 

an? and on downstream? In other words, each one can pass the 
uck. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Following that through, then, should the State take on 
the responsibility ? 

Dr. Norton. I think the State should—it certainly should take in a 
share of it, because it is beyond the county and beyond the municipality. 

Mrs. Dwyer. We hear so much in Washington about the size of the 
Federal budget, and, of course, we know national defense and foreign 
aid is the big slice of it, but if we are going to start anywhere, we do 
wonder whether the Federal grants-in-aid coming into the States, for 
instance in the sum of half a billion dollars in the next 10 years in sew- 
age-disposa] plants, is one of the places where the States could take 
back that responsibility ; recognizing, of course, that it is a program 
that we need to develop. 

I mean by that the States must clean up their waters. 

Dr. Norton. I have already admitted my lack of understanding of 
all of these problems about taxes and responsibilities, but I do feel 
that we should feel more responsibility to our own people in our own 
eee and if we are going to start cutting, that we ought to cut 
somewhere where money is going outside rather than services to our 
own people, because we have got to be strong, even though we want 
to help our neighbors to be strong, too. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Realizing that you are not in the tax field, could the 
State of North Carolina take care of cleaning up the waters in the 
State, financially? I notice you have difficulty here, because of statu- 
tory debt limitations. Does that mean it cannot raise enough money 
to clean up the waters in this State ? 

Dr. Norton. Well, the Governor referred, I believe, to tobacco tax 
going out of the State of about $900 some-odd million, and if we 


had even a small percentage of that, that would make that up right 
there. 


Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founratn. Of course, a good portion of that, like a good 
portion of the tax money that comes from other States, is going for 
national defense. 

Dr. Norton. Certainly, it is. 

Mr. Jones. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have one. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. There at the bottom of page 11 on that statement, you 
say the local people, in your opinion, should take care of their waste. 
Do you have any doubt about that at all? I understand from what you 
said: in answer to Mrs. Dwyer that you were in some doubt about 
it. Then you talk about responsibilities of the various communities. 
Is there any doubt about that? For example, get back at it this way: 
You know there is a wave of legislation all over the country now 
against the litterbugs ? 

Dr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I ride in an automobile, if I eat a banana, if I throw 
it out in Virginia, they can fine me $500. 

Dr. Norton. Fifty dollars here. 
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Mr. Horrman. Fifty dollars here? I willeat here, then. I am not 
finding any fault. Isn’t that just legislation, in your opinion? 

Dr. Norton. I haven’t given serious thought to that, although I 
like to have clean highways. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Dr. Norton. I haven’t given any serious thought to the litterbug 
problem since it is not primarily a health but an esthetic matter. 

Mr. Horrman. We will forget the litterbug, and we get down now 
to waste. 

For example, in my State, we have a river that runs through our 
community, and the fellows up above have a paper mill. They dump 
the waste in there, and when it doesn’t rain in the summer, it takes 
the paint off my house. Am I supposed to clean up the river for the 
fellow up above? The fellow that dumps the waste in, isn’t it funda- 
mental that he should take care of it? I can’t go along and throw a 
lot of rubbish in your yard. 

Dr. Norton. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Why should a city be permitted to pollute a stream? 

Dr. Norton. My comment was that there has not developed in most 
communities a feeling of responsibility with regard to waste in streams. 
Now, as to whether o should, I agree with you they should. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is all I was asking. For instance, in our 
State, industry developed so fast along the rivers, and we wanted them, 
we were so anxious to get them, that we let them dump all their refuse 
in the river. 

Dr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the result is, the purest stream where I could 
drink the waters when I went fishing years ago, I can’t even go swim- 
minginitnow. Youcanalmost walk on it. 

Shouldn’t the industry, when it is growing up, and they tell me that 
some of the waste from those industries can be taken care of at a profit. 
Before you coax one of my factories down here—not mine personally, 
but one in my community—before you coax one down here, shouldn’t 
you or they be required to take care of that waste and not pollute these 
streams? 

Dr. Norton. That is part of this water-pollution control program. 

Mr. Horrman. My understanding is, my recollection is, and you 
people can correct me, we did appropriate $50 million, wasn't it? 

Mr. Fountain. Two years ago. 

Mr. Horrman. On the sewage disposal business, by the Federal 
Government, and that means, if you don’t have any factories here, you 
are going to take care of the waste in my community. Of course, that 
isn’t true, because we have our own. 

Dr. Norton. Do you agree with me those people who are taking the 
paint off your house don’t feel much responsibility to you? 

Mr. Horrman. Why, if I were home, they would get a law suit right 
off the bat. No, they don’t think about it. 

“we ae It is something to be developed. It hasn’t been de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Horrman. No. When we try to convince the State board they 
should do it, they say, “Well, we will move out, we will go south some- 
where.” You remember that when they want to come down here. It 
isn’t any laughing matter, I will tell you. 
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Mr. Founrarn. It is true, Dr. Norton, that in this State we have 
greatly strengthened our stream pollution control act? 

Dr. Norton. Very definitely. 

Mr. Fountain. In recent years, and put a few more teeth in it? 

Dr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You are lucky. You have to do that when the indus- 
try is coming in, while they are growing, and before they are estab- 
lished. Afterward, they say “Look at the unemployment, we will 
move away if you do that to us.” 

Mr. Jones. We lost a whole river that way. 

Mr. Horrman. There is one other, Mr. Chairman. On the top of 
page 7, the first sentence of your own statement, do you mean by that 
that the conditions are all right, that they are working together all 
= now ? 

r. Norron. Yes, sir. In other words, that we have no difficulty 
from the standpoint of the Federal health personnel who work with 
us. They are very understanding. 

Mr. Horrman. Everything is harmonious ? 

Dr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Allright. That is all I have. 

Mr. Founrarn. At the top of page 5, under your heading “Improve- 
ments are possible additionally through the following:” you refer 
to “a general flexible support and reimbursement appropriation.” I 
wonder if you would elaborate a little bit on that. tell us what you 
have in mind ? 

Dr. Norron. You have to go back to the top of page 3, and you see 
all those various itemized funds, and crippled children is broken down 
into A and B, and maternal and child health into A and B beyond this 
long listing. 

When the State of North Carolina appropriates to the counties, and 
it appropriates around $114 million to the counties for county health 
departments, it doesn’t list the cancer and mental health and the VD 
and tell every county “You have to spend just exactly this much.” It 
makes a flat appropriation, and trusts that county with its county 
board of health; in Edgecombe County, for instance, they have free- 
dom to switch among these things, as to what is the most useful way to 
spend this money for our people. And I feel that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment didn’t tell Nevada to do the same thing as New Jersey, and if 
it didn’t tell Massachusetts and Michigan to do the same thing as Mis- 
sissippi, from the standpoint of these funds, just make the grant, that 
this is a reimbursement service support, that the local—mainly, the 
local departments in the States are doing things to strengthen the 
health of the people, that helps our manpower, that helps our security, 
that the Federal Government feels a responsibility in it, and that they 
appropriate to Michigan just exactly whatever this total is, and if 
Michigan needs to put a little bit more in cancer, and a little bit less in 
something else, in VD, for instance, they should be able to do it. 

That is what I mean at the top of page 5, a general flexible support 
and reimbursement appropriation, instead of all these pigeonholes 
that each one has to lockstep into. 

Mrs. Dwyer. If you remember, Mr. Chairman, the department of 
health in New York testified as to the same thing. 

Mr. Founrarn. They expressed the same point of view. 
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Dr. Norton. Dr. Hilleboe was expressing the opinion of most of us 
when he did that. 

Mr. Founrarn. You expressed a preference for a general health 
Tee in place of the many existing special categories. 

r. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Support for special health objectives, such as heart 
disease and cancer, has, as I recall, come into existence because of the 
need for urgent action in these areas. 

Dr. Norton. All the others started the same way. 

Mr. Founratn. If the direct connection between the Federal grant 
and the special purposes were eliminated through a general grant, 
what is your opinion as to whether or not the sense of urgency that 
prompted Federal aid might be lessened ? 

Dr. Norton. We trust the counties in North Carolina, the 100 coun- 
ties, by making a general appropriation. In other words, it isn’t 
something just taken out, with no experience with it. The State of 
North Carolina makes a general grant that I am suggesting, and 
Dr. Hilleboe suggested, and others. And we trust those counties. 
We expressed confidence in them. They feel a pride of ownership 
and responsibility, and they have responded by providing more local 
support than any other local group in the United States, including 
States that are much richer than North Carolina. 

Now, if Congress should express the same confidence in the States, 
and through the States on to the local people who provide the service 
out at the crossroads, I would feel that we would not lose any support. 

As a matter of fact, I think we would gain support if we were to 
do it. If I trust you to do something right, you are more likely to 
respond well than 1f I don’t trust you at all and if I am going to watch 
you to see that you don’t step one step outside of that. ) 

You feel your responsibility and that is the way our counties feel. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg has a question. 

Mr. Gorppere. It is my recollection, Doctor, that Dr. Hilleboe 
stated to the subcommittee in New York City that he would prefer 
more flexibility in allowing the States to transfer a certain portion of 
the grant between categories, but would not favor the elimination of 
categories completely. 

I wonder i your feeling is between these two alternatives? 

Dr. Norton. He and I discussed that quite a good bit. In princi- 

le, we are not at variance at all, I think. In other words, I would 

ave no objection to listing, that this is the general support reim- 
bursement appropriation list to the State, and that cancer and crip- 
pled children, and so forth, might be named in there, but there should 
not be the compartmentalization to the extent that we have now. 

Now as to whether we make it with reference to these—I certainly 
have no objection to their naming them, which Dr. Hilleboe is in 
favor of. Asa matter of fact, I think it might be a good thing. 

Mr. Gortprerc. The ability to transfer to some extent between cate- 
gories, I think, takes cognizance of a political reality, that you get 
support for a particular program because there are people who are 
in favor of that particular objective; general health objectives often 
do not command the same degree of support. 

Dr. Norton. Yes; there has been a good bit of argument about that. 
And there are those among State health officers I know who do not 
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agree with my feeling, but I feel very strongly that our experience 
here has shown that this locally autonomous setup that we have here, 
that you referred to, becomes just as real, back down to the people who 
are getting these health services of various kinds, cancer, heart, pre- 
natal, VD and TB, they recognize that 1s a part of a generalized pro- 

ram. One of the difficulties—I hesitate to mention this because it 

asn’t been mentioned before—and that is, one of the requirements, 
when they put it in heart, or TB, or VD, all of these have to be special- 
ized full-time people. 

I strongly object to that because of the fact that in our small coun- 
ties in North Carolina, and it is true in a good many States, we can’t 
have specialists in TB and VD, but the public health nurse goes out 
and takes care of the expectant mother, she takes care of communicable 
diseases, and she takes care of all these categories. She isa generalized 
person. You don’t get credit for what she does in cancer, heart, VD, 
or TB. 

You can’t take credit on that at all. She has to be a fulltime special- 
ist. Most of our public-health workers are just like general medical 
practitioners in a community, and they are not specialists. We need 
specialists in the big city health departments, and that is proper, and 
they can consult and stimulate those fields around in the smaller de- 
epee but to put them out and say that they have all got to be 

ulltime in these special categories, why it just doesn’t fit into the real- 
ities when you are delivering services out in the little villages and to 
the farming people. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you feel that is an unreasonable requirement on 
the part of the Federal agency ? 

Dr. Norton. Yes,I do. Very definitely. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Have you ever taken steps—you personally or the 
Association of State Health Officers—to protest this particular re- 
quirement ? 

Dr. Norton. Yes; I have, and a good many others have. 

Mr. Gotpgere. What kind of a response do you get ? 

Dr. Norton. We always get what you mentioned a minute ago, that 
there are people who are willing to support mental health because they 
have got somebody that had mental problems in the family, and they 
are interested in it. Somebody had TB, somebody had heart disease, 
somebody recognizes a VD edblon: and they feel that is the only way 
youcan get money. I don’t think the Congress is so—— 

Mrs. Dwyer. Careful. 

Dr. Norton. Well, will indifferent do? 

Mr. Horrman. Whatever you say will be all right. 

Dr. Norron. I don’t think the Congress is either indifferent or 
completely unfamiliar with the problem, but they have been impressed 
with people who are interested in cancer and interested in TB. These 
people with special rather than general health interests are the ones 
that have come up there and made their requests. 

Mr. Gotpserc. What I had meant to ask, Doctor, was whether you 
felt the position of the Public Health Service in requiring that your 
nurses and your doctors be fulltime specialists for a particular purpose 
is unreasonable, not whether the use of categories, per se, is unreason- 
able. In other words, would it be incompatible to have specialized 
categories for heart, cancer, and the other public health purposes, 
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and at the same time permit the States and the localities to use part- 
time personnel in these programs if circumstances justify it? 

Dr. Norron. That would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Have you proposed that kind of an adjustment in 
the past ? 

Dr. Norton. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Gotpserc. And you received the same kind of a reply ¢ 

Dr. Norron. Yes. 

Mr. Go_pserc. As you mentioned a moment ago? 

Dr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. I have just one more question, Dr. Norton. 

You receive the health grants administered by both the Public 
Health Service and the Children’s Bureau ? 

Dr. Norton. Right. 

Mr. Fountain. Does this division of responsibility at the Federal 
level between two bureaus present any difficulties for the State health 
department ? 

Dr. Norton. From an operational standpoint, no. From a general 
economy standpoint, it probably would work just as well, and possibly 
better, if crippled children, and maternal and child health, were a 

art of the general health field. Personally, I would favor its being 
incorporated together. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naucuton. Doctor, do you have any trouble in North Carolina 
with pollution of streams which flow into North Carolina from other 
States? In other words, pollution which originates outside North 
Carolina? 

Dr. Norron. We do have some rivers that start here and go into 
South Carolina. We have one, I believe, that starts in Virginia and 
it weaves back and forth—the Roanoke. Earl Hubbard is in charge 
of our water-pollution-control work. Roanoke is the main one we 
have, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Husparp. That is one that creates the problem, where we are 
the receiving State. 

Dr. Norton. That istheone. Most of it goes down southeast. 

Mr. Navuenron. The river is already polluted when it enters North 
Carolina from Virginia ? 

Dr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Navucuron. Have you found the Legislature of the State of 
Virg ni. sy.ipathetic to eneeting laws to prevent the pollution of 
streams that come down into North Carolina ? 

Dr. Norron. May I refer to Ear] Hubbard on that? 

Mr. Fountatn. Please come up, Mr. Hubbard. We will be glad to 
have you answer that question. 

Mr. Huppsarp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Hupparp. E. C. Hubbard, director of the division of water pol- 
lution control with the State board of health. 

In connection with that question, Virginia does have a vigorous pro- 
gram on stream-pollution control, being very well administered, and 
they have cooperated with this State in connection with interstate or 
mutual problems. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have an interstate compact ? 

22065—59—pt. 4 —-18 
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Mr. Hupparp. We do not. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find that you do get cooperation from the 
State of Virginia, but that the problem is too big for them to handle 
with the facilities at hand ? 

Mr. Huszarp. No; I think the recognition of the problem has been 
too late. 

Mr. Jones. The same thing Mr. Hoffman was talking about earlier, 
after they build their plants there, it is too late to do anything about it. 

Mr. Husparp. And the Nation as a whole, including the States and 
counties, have recognized the problem too late, or rather have just 
recently recognized the problem. Therefore, there is much to be done 
in the future if we are to protect the water resources. 

Mr. Founratrn. Thank you very much, Dr. Norton and Mr. 
Hubbard. 

Dr. Norton. Thank you. I am glad to have had a chance to meet 
with you. 

Mr. Fountain. Our next witness is Gen. E. F. Gr’ffin, the North 
Carolina director of civil defense. We are very glad to have you with 
us, General. Go right ahead and tell us what you have on your mind. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. EDWARD F. GRIFFIN, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr, Grirrin. Mr. Chairman, lady and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have a very short statement that I am sure will not take but 
a few minutes of your time here. 

In this day of international crisis with its many little wars, both 
hot and cold, the explosive Near East situation, the North Korean 
buildup, and the Red Chinese threats against Formosa all closely 
parallel and resemble the events which touched off World War II. 
Today, little wars are everywhere and an isolated incident in any 
part of the world is capable of touching off a global conflict which 
might destroy millions of our people and make a radioactive rubble 
heap of our cities. 

Our home front is utterly unprepared for the impact of nuclear 
war. The devastation of our centers of population and industry is 
horrible to imagine but the threat reaches far beyond these likely 
targets to our rural areas with the deathly and devasting thermonu- 
clear fallout problem. 

North Carolinians are increasingly becoming aware of three perti- 
nent and vital facts—three basic considerations for sincere evaluation 
of civil defense requirements. These facts are well known in congres- 
sional circles but I will list them to emphasize my point. 

1. The magnitude of the catastrophe this Nation would suffer in 
case of nuclear attack. 

2. The fantastic advance in methods to deliver nuclear, or any 
type, weapons demands reappraisal of both military and civil de- 
fense concepts. 

3. The proven knowledge that a byproduct of nuclear explosion, 
radioactive fallout, can contaminate vast areas of the country if 
enemy attack comes. 

Acknowledgment of those facts brings acute recognition of respon- 
sibility to take all possible steps to avoid the cataclysmic disaster they 
can bring to this Nation—no matter what the cost. 
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Every day it is made evident to us that those truths and their con- 

notation are penetrating the consciousness of governing officials and 
the man in the street alike, with ever-deepening impact. 
They know that the problem of national survival is too big, too 
Wer helesiiig: too complex, for any city, any county, any State to 
prepare to meet on its own resources alone or with the inadequate 
Federal assistance that is now available. 

H. R. 7576, 85th Congress, Ist session: It is evident today that 
our chosen leaders in every echelon of government fully realize the 
seriousness of our times and civil defense planning and training is 
making great strides in practically all areas. I desire to take this 
opportunity to express to you the deep appreciation of civil defense 
agencies and organizations throughout our State for the passage by 
the House of Representatives at the last session of the Congress of 
H. R. 7576. We are hopeful that the United States Senate will 
approve and pass this bill at an early date in the new session con- 
vening in January 1958. This bill makes a firm commitment and 

olicy that it is the intent of the Congress that the responsibility 
or civil defense shall be vested jointly in the Federal Government 
and the several States and their political subdivisions. As you know, 
heretofore the responsibility for civil defense was vested in the States 
and their local governments. Under the terms of this bill, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration will be in position to match State 
and local funds for full-time civil defense administration and 
staffing. It is our hope that your committee will pursue this bill 
and obtain its passage and enactment by the United States Senate 
at the coming session and see that sufficient appropriations are made 
so that it may be implemented and put into operation at an early date. 

Existing grant-in-aid program: Under present Federal law, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration administers a matching funds 
program for the purchase by States and local governments of train- 
ing materials, warning equipment, rescue equipment, control center 
installations, and other essential items for civil defense planning and 
Pin Under Federal law, this program is administered on 
a dollar-for-dollar matching basis. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator has no discretion in the matter except to require that 
all Federal money be matched by the State or local government. 
This program has been ample in the past and of great benefit to 
our State and local civil defense organizations. 

As now written, the law prescribes this rigid dollar-for-dollar 
formula. This formula is, in my opinion, impractical because it 
must be applied to all types of projects regardless of the location 
and the economic situation. It is our opinion that the program is 
fair enough in some instances but grossly unfair in others, The 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be given the power and 
discretion to prescribe the percentage of the cost of the project to 
be borne by the State and local government based upon its ability 
to participate. 

this proposal is deemed essential to the development of true op- 
erational capability which in many instances requires that cities and 
States construct reinforced concrete underground control centers 
capable of withstanding great blast pressures which would be used 
for emergency operations. Under the present law, even the one-half 
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construction cost for such installations is far beyond the resources 
available to some States and cities for such purposes. It is our 
opinion that standards and formulas should be written into the law 
which would give some relief in the matter to the State and local 
governments based on the economic conditions and ability to pay. 
In no case should the participation by State and local governments 
exceed one-half the cost of such installations. 

Operational survival plan projects: The operational survival plan 
projects as sponsored by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, at 
this time, are totally financed from Federal civil defense funds. This 
program finances the full cost of survival plans for State and local 
target areas. The importance of this great program cannot be ques- 
tioned by an informed person. Our project commenced on January 1 
of this year and will end on June 30, 1958, at which time we will have 
a published survival plan for the State and our seven target cities and 
areas. This program should be continued by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration after June 30, 1958, so as to include in detail the 

vast and voluminous planning that would be required in the reception 

areas for the evacuees from our target cities and for the evacuees 
which may be expected to come to North Carolina in an emergency 
from our bordering States. We now know that we may expect many 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow Americans who will seek refuge 
in the rural areas of our State. It is our hope that your committee 
will see fit to recommend to the Congress a continuation beyond 
present commitments of this great and vital program for the saving of 
lives. 

Federal shelter program: We know at this time that Soviet Russia 
possesses 10 times the submarine power which Hitler had amassed 
at the beginning of World War II. These undersea monsters are 
capable of launching nuclear or conventional weapons at any place 
along our shoreline to targets many hundreds of miles inland. There 
is no point in our State that cannot be reached at this time by mis- 
siles launched from enemy submarines. This fact poses a great 
threat to every coastal State in addition to the intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles which will be a reality in a short time. It is our 
thought and we do not stand alone in this conclusion, that the Federal 
Government must give serious consideration to an adequate shelter 
program. 

It is contemplated with our means of detection, which have been 
thrown around the United States, that we would at least have some 
warning of an impending attack and with a shelter program our 
people would have some means to protect themselves where the time 
was not sufficient for evacuation to the countryside. This shelter 
program would protect our people in a great many instances from 
nuclear blasts, heat, and radiation. It is our opinion that the public 
shelter program for large masses of people should be financed by the 
Federal Government and the home shelter could be provided on a 
matching funds basis. It is essential that careful study be made at an 
early date as to the feasibility of such a program. 

Conclusion: Tf H. R. 7576 is finally enacted into Federal law and 
the matching funds program be relaxed for interpretation, I believe 

the existing division of responsibility by the State, Federal and other 
levels of government, fair and satisfactory. The intergovernmental 
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cooperation programs which affect local civil defense are operating 
very satisfactorily in the matching funds program but can be im- 
proved as herein above suggested. 

Let me again emphasize the great need for local civil defense lies 
in the enactment of H. R. 7576 hereinbefore mentioned. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you, General Griffin. 

I think all of us are becoming more and more interested in civil 
defense, and more mindful of the need for the protection of our 
civilian population. 

You referred to a shelter program, which seems to be so highly 
controversial—because of its expense, I think. Have you, in your con- 
ferences or conversations with representatives from other States, made 
an attempt to estimate what the cost of such a shelter program would 
be? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Fountain, we have heard it suggested that the 
program might run $30 to $40 billion. We have nothing to base that 
on, except the opinion of some of the people who are looking into 
the matter. There are some Federal agencies that are making a 
study of the program at this time, as we understand it, sir. We have 
had no official report—that is, the Association of State Directors have 
had none. 

Mr. Fountain. They are just speculative figures that have been 
used ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you recommend that the State take the responsibility to 
say where the shelters should be built ? 

Mr. Grirrty. Mrs. Dwyer, I believe that the State would be in a 

retty good position to give that information. It would have to be 
Rpaed os on a population study , of course. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you anticipate running into any difficulty if 
your State civil defense department pinpointed certain areas where 
the type of shelter should be built which would protect people for a 
week as long as it was necessary to be there ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mrs. Dwyer, I believe that the communities pin- 
pointed to receive them would be very happy over the matter. Of 
course, they would have to be built around the populous areas. I 
think they would be delighted to have that fac ility. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you anticipate running into any difficulty, at 
Raleigh, for instance, to say it would be built in the middle of the 
city, to the detriment ‘of suburbanites who couldn’t get into the shelter 
if they weren’t downtown shopping ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I don’t believe it is anticipated we would take over 
any parts of the cities and construct the shelter, unless we constructed 
them underground and used them for maybe parking purposes at 
other times, rather than the emergency. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The reason I sche you these questions is that when 
I was in the New Jersey Legislature, we discussed appropriating 
money for building shelters several years ago, and the controversy 
was not only over the appropriation, but as to who was to say where 
the shelter should be located. 
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Mr. Grirrin. Yes, ma’am. 
Mr. Horrman. And who would get into it, too, wasn’t that one? 
Mrs. Dwyer. That would depend where the shelter was. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think Mr. Dignan, your director, is in favor of 
some kind of shelter program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Founrtarn, On the record. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I want to compliment the General. He has had a vast 
experience as Administrator of the Civil Defense in the State due 
to the hurricanes that visited North Carolina a few years ago. Glad 
to see you again, General. 

Mr. Grirrin. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I had a couple there. Will some- 
one tell me, the witness or the staff, who introduced H. R. 7576? 

Mr. Grirrty. Mr. Hoffman, I have a copy of the bill out in my 
office, but I don’t recall who introduced it, sir, but it passed the House. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Grirvin. The House of Representatives passed it at the last 
session. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that the bill by Holifield? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir, he didn’t introduce the bill. 

Mr. Horrman. Holifield, a Democrat of California, and Lipscomb 
of California, and Riehlman, a Republican of New York, all intro- 
duced the same bill, the one that calls for $30 to $32 million, is that 
the one? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir, that is not the one. 

Mr. Horrman. What does this bill provide, just generally, other 
than the expenditure of money ? 

Mr. Grirrin. It generally provides the Federal Government will 
assist the States and critical target areas in the cost of administering 
civil defense. 

Mr. Founvratn. It recognizes the joint responsibility of the Fed- 
eral, State and local areas. It is a statement of policy. 

Mr. Horrman. It doesn’t carry any appropriation ? 

Mr. Fountain. Is that right, General ? 

Mr. Grirrin. It doesn’t carry any yet. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it an authorization bill? 

Mr. Fountarn. I don’t think it is an authorization bill. 

Mr. Horrman. In any event, you are talking here in favor of civil 
defense, aren’t you? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. What are you going to do? What do 
you propose to do? Assume now for the moment you have the whole 
authority and all the money you wanted, what are you going to do? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Hoffman, if I had all the money, the first thin 
I would do would be to go to these target areas and go outside o 
them. 

Mr. Horrman. Do what? 

Mr. Grirrin. The first thing I would do is I would go to the target 
areas we have in our State, go outside of them and construct sufficient 
shelters. The next thing I would do— 
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Mr. Horrman. Wait a moment. By that you mean deep enough and 
big enough to take care of what portion of the population? 

Mr. Grirrix. Take care of maybe half the population. We feel 
we will have some warning time, we can get some people out. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any idea, when you got them outside 
there, how long you could keep them, how much it would cost to feed 
them, take care of the water and dispose of the sewage? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, we fully realize, sir, if we are going to construct 
these shelters, we must provide the necessary housing within the shel- 
ter for the people, the necessary cooking facilities, the necessary 
sanitary facilities, the necessary medical facilities. 

Mr. Horrman. Food? 

Mr. Grirrin. And food. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe that would be a good way to get rid of our 
surplus agricultural products ? 

Mr. Grirrin. That might be. 

Mr. Horrman. That might be. Do you have any idea how long 
we would have to store them, or what the storage cost would be, or 
the space that would be required ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I believe that someone has come up with the required 
space per person. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but—well, half the population, let’s see, it 
is 160 million now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Grirrin. About that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. About how much space would that be? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Hoffman, I couldn’t answer. I am not an archi- 
tect and engineer. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of anyone who has the faintest idea 
about the cubic feet of space that would be needed ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. As I said originally, this matter is being carefully 
studied by two or three agencies of the Federal Government. I don’t 
know who they are. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you think the Congressmen ought to have 
some idea of what is proposed and whether it is practical or not? 

Mr. Grirrin. Of course, you would get this report and be fully 
advised about it when they presented some bill and asked you to 
sponsor it or support it—of course they would. 

Mrs. Dwyer. We had a report. 

“Mr. Horrman. I know we had a report, but I couldn’t get anything 
out of it. 

You are going to build a shelter, a hole in the ground, all fixed up 
nice, food down there, light, heat, cooking facilities, and everything 
we need. How long have you figured on, or has anyone figured, that 
must be maintained ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Hoffman, it is contemplated it might be occupied 
for as long as a month based on the size of the bomb, the nearness 
of the hit, and the radioactive fallout. 

Mr. Horrman. Has anyone discovered a way to get rid of the fall- 
out or to minimize it? 

Mr. Grirrin. Now, sir, I will have to answer that in this way: I 
read in the paper that they had devised a clean bomb practically free 
of radioactivity but I don’t know anything about it, I haven’t seen it. 
I don’t know about that, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. I don’t mean to be facetious, and I don’t mean to be 
critical, but it just occurs to me before we are asked to build shelters, 
we ought to know something about what is required. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think we should, too. 

Mr. Founratn. I feel sure before Congress appropriates such 
money, it is going to have a pretty thorough understanding. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. I was on a panel once with Val Peterson, who was 
then head of the Civil Defense Administration, and Chet "Holifield, 
Democratic Congressman from California, and they convinced me 
that, if the Russians wanted to, Monday morning, or Sunday, that 
Monday night we would all be dead anyway. If that is so, I can’t 
see any use in wasting our energy or our money building a shelter. 
If you are going to hang me Monday night, I would just as soon you 
do it Saturday and get it over with. 

Mr. Grirrin. Isn’t that somewhat of a defeatist attitude? Wouldn’t 
you want to do something about it, if you thought it might have a 
possibility of saving some lives ? 

Mr. Horrman. There is a possibility, yes. But as I understand the 
civil defense folks, we are just in for it, we are either going to heaven 
or hell right straight = the bat any time the Russians make up their 
mind, As that is true—I don’t believe it is—— 

Mr. Grirrin. Part of the people would be, sir. I don’t think they 
would destroy all of us at one time, I don’t believe that. 

Mr. Horrman. It is impractical. 

Mr. Fountain. Any questions? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. eran Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Navueuron. General Griffin, I imagine one of the objections you 
run into in connection with a program such as the shelter program, is 
that everybody is hoping we would never have to use it, and they 
figure this is $30 billion in holes in the ground for which we have no 
use. 

I was interested in your comment that perhaps some of these shel- 
ters in cities could be used for parking areas. Do you know if any 
consideration has been given to possible peacetime economic uses of 
some of these shelter programs? 

Mr. Grirrrn. I know that area is being studied by this committee, 
I know that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you yield there, Mr. Naughton ? 

Might we not better spend our money in improving our defense and 
our aggressive weapons, than to be digging holes to hide in? 
Wouldn't that be better? 

Mr. Grirrin. I can’t agree with you, Mr. Hoffman. I believe we 
should have sufficient defenses, and I also feel that we should make 
every effort to defend the homeland, too, take care of our people. 

Mr. Horrman. This statement, as I understand it from Mr. Foun- 
tain here, went out with a good aggressive line and a rather fast 
backfield. I think the same thing would go nationally. 

Mr. Fountatn. You are talking about the Duke-North Carolina 
football game? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Grirrin. I guess you are referring to our retaliatory potential. 

Mr. Horrman. My point is, I think, instead of putting our money 
into some way of getting out without getting hurt, we should put it 
into an intelligent offensive program. 

Mr. Grirrin. It has been our history and our policy as you know, 
Mr. Hoffman, we would not be the aggressor. In order to retaliate, 
we have to have an aggression. If we continue our present policy 
and wait for the aggression, we will have destroyed a large number 
of our people unless we have protection for them. 

Mr. Horrman. Are we going to wait for them to hit us ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I don’t wish to go on record about that, sir. I have 
my personal ideas about it, but it is not one I would like to make 

ublic. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, our Senator Vandenberg is the only one 
who refused to vote for the recognition of the Russians back in the 
early 1930's. 

Mr. Grirrin. He was a fine Senator and a wonderful man, but I 
am not familiar with his entire record. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, General Griffin. I am sure 
all of us would like to ask more questions, but because of limitations 
of time we cannot do so. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. I have here a telegram from Governor Griffin of 
Georgia, which reads as follows: 

Regret that I cannot personally attend regional meeting of the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Committee in Raleigh. I have designated Assistant Attorney 
General J. Julian Bennett to represent me at these hearings. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

MARVIN GRIFFIN, Governor. 

We will therefore, hear from Mr. Bennett, the assistant attorney 
general of the State of Georgia, this afternoon, and we also hope to 
be able to get to Colonel Kendall, chairman of the North Carolina 
Employment Security Commission, Mr. Paul A. Johnston, director 
of the department of administration, Mr. Coltrane, the State budget 
officer, and Mr. Henderson, the State purchasing officer. We have 
arranged for Dr. Winston to appear tomorrow. She is head of a 
very important department, and we would like to be able to give her 
ample time to express herself about problems in the field of welfare. 

The committee stands recessed until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2:30 
p. m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountatn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our next witnesses will be Mr. Julian Bennett, assistant attorney 
general of the State of Georgia, and the administrative assistant to 
the Governor of Georgia, Mr. Stewart, who has a statement from the 
Governor. 

We are sorry your distinguished Governor couldn’t be here, but 
we are very happy to have you gentlemen with us, and to receive the 
Governor’s views. Mr. Stewart, we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. MARVIN GRIFFIN, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
GEORGIA, PRESENTED BY TRAVIS B. STEWART, ADMINISTRA- 


TIVE ASSISTANT TO THE GOVERNOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
J. JULIAN BENNETT, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, STATE 
OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Srewart. It is with pleasure that Georgia be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the hearings of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, and we appreciate the privilege of presenting this brief re- 

ort concerning Georgia’s relations with the various agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

In view of the fact that the subject matter under consideration is 
so wide in scope, this report concerning the Federal-State relations 
in Georgia will necessarily be general in nature, and will be confined 
to Federal aid and assistance programs and operations on the State 
level. 

The Federal-State relations in Georgia are basically sound and 
effective. 

While we appreciate the fact that the administration of such a vast 
program by the Federal Government is necessarily bulky and often 
awkward, there are only a few areas in which the State of Georgia 
offers recommendations for change or review within the framework 
of the Federal program as it is now constituted in Georgia. 

These recommendations will be discussed in the reports of the Fed- 
eral-State relations as they apply to the six State departments in- 
cluded in this report. 

The major departments of State government in Georgia that par- 
ticipate with the Federal Government in a variety of programs de- 
signed to benefit the people of Georgia are: the State department of 
education, the State highway department, the State health depart- 
ment, the State department of public welfare, the State department 
of labor and he State department of veterans’ service, which in 
Georgia, is the State approval agency for veterans’ training benefits. 

Our attention is confined to a report of relations which are within 
these departments inasmuch as these units of State government com- 
prise the largest degree of Federal-State interrelation and their con- 
clusions are representative of the relations existing in all other State 
departments. 

Georgia collected $31514 million from all State tax sources last 
year, and we are operating on a current budget of approximately 
$31214 million, with a comfortable surplus in the State treasury of 
$35 million to meet future eventualities. 

Ninety-one cents out of very dollar of this State budget is consumed 
by four departments of State government: Education, health, welfare, 
and highways. 

Education: Georgia is extremely proud of its public education sys- 
tem, and the recent accomplishments made in every phase of edu- 
cation. 

The State of Georgia is now spending more than 53 cents out of 
every State tax dollar collected for the education of her people, which 
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is more money than any other State in the Nation provides for this 
purpose. (This is more money percentagewise. ) ) 

We are spending $166 million annually in State funds, both in the 
common school system and the university system of Georgia, for edu- 
cational purposes. as’ 

There is now a high school education available to every child in 
Georgia for the first time in our history. 

Georgia maintains the oldest public school system in the Nation. 

The State of Georgia has operated its school system since 1777 and 
for the great majority of this time without benefit of Federal funds 
of any nature. See appendix A attached for detail report of Federal 
funds currently being received through, or in connection with, the 
State department of education in Georgia. 

(Appendix A referred to is as follows:) 


APPENDIX A 
OFFICE OF PuBLIC INFORMATION 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Federal funds or goods received by the State department of education for use 
in connection with the public schools, for disbursement to other agencies, etc. 


(see details on attached sheet) as of Oct. 4, 1957 
During 1957-58 


For During 1956-57 (estimated) 
1. Voentional curating cecec necks btaten $1, 109, 921.97 $1,186, 179. 49 
2. Public Law 815 (building schools in federally 

FTIR CEP. BI Y ee acig ates Rate ninasdenethian 2, 335, 950. 00 (*) 
3. Public Law 874 (for operating these schools). 3, 359, 465. 04 (*) 
ee PEPIN canine itis aceintasnaihiereangdes ta seadiveeals 40, 000. 00 ? 137, 000. 00 
le OI NN a a li a 2,801, 481.00 2,649, 317.00 
ie RMI, BONE sca escr sat innhscienbsgnipencnin nb ndiel 785, 953. 42 866, 800. 00 
7. Surplus commodities (goods only, valued in 

wholesale carload prices, free food) ...__ 7,125, 000.00 8, 000, 000. 00 
8. Vocational rehabilitation._........_......- 1, 939, 514.00 2, 159, 983. 00 
9. War surplus (goods only; we also transferred 

$1,000,000 in realty 1956-57) --..-__._..__ 6, 072, 000.00 7, 000, 000. 00 


BOs a etcene-<detnest’s-ctanenttehanitodeem (*) (*) 

1 About the same. 

2 Definite. Half is already here. 

® Talking books, Braille material, and talking machines—difficult to value. 

NotTe.—Funds under 2 and 3 are sent from the U. S. Office of Education to the school 
systems. For systems qualifying, see attached sheets. 

Details of use of Federal funds received through or in connection with the 
State department of education 

These first three are actually for maintenance and operation of some phase 
of the public school program. Some of the others are auxiliary programs that 
operate in connection with the school but are not concerned with the actual 
school program itself. 

1. Vocational education.—This includes high school and adult classes in 
homemaking, agriculture, trade and industrial education (including a practical 
nurse program at Americus started in 1956 and a new program with the 
fisheries industries coming up this year), distributive education, and vocational 
office training. 

It also includes money for teacher-training programs in conjunction with 
these. 

George I. Martin is State director of vocational education. His phone is 
Murray 82390, extensions 88-89. 

Georgia Congressmen Dudley Hughes and Hoke Smith started the American 
vocational program, and Georgians (especially Senator Walter George and 
Congressman Braswell Deen, of Alma) have sponsored many vocational bills 
since. Henderson Lanham received a national award of appreciation this year 
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from the American Vocational Association for his support of the program. 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, Washington, D. C., executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, is a former State director of vocational education for 
Georgia. 

Note.—The school-lunch program, the special milk program and the surplus- 
commodities program are also administratively under the vocational education 
program in the State department of education, but are not teaching programs. 

2. Public Law 815 (building) and Public Law 874 (operation).—Money for 
this goes directly from the United States Office of Education to the school 
systems in federally impacted areas in the State. Law 874 amounts to about 
$4 million annually, though it is hard to figure that, since much of the building 
money is already invested in the school building done in these areas. See note 
above. Public Law 815 provided money for building schools in these federally 
impacted areas, and Public Law 874 provides money for their maintenance and 
operation. About 1,400 classrooms have been built since 1951 with these Federal 
funds at a cost of some $24 million. 

Note.—At first glance, it would seem that this would be limited to Federal 
areas where the Federal activities are actually located, but many “bedroom 
counties” where Federal workers only live and rent houses, but do not work, 
ean qualify for this money. Dr. Allen C. Smith administers this program for 
the department, though we do not handle the money. His phone is MU 8-2390, 
extension 16. 


Public Law 874 (money for maintenance and operation of schools in federally 
impacted areas). 

Nore.—Many Georgia counties qualify even though there are no Federal in- 
stallations therein, because Federal workers and their families live and rent 
in these counties. 

A school can qualify for this money if 3 percent of its pupils are children 
of workers who live or work on Federal projects. If the child’s family both 
lives and workers on the Federal project, the school gets twice as much for 
him as if the family either lives or works thereon. 

During 1956-57, the school got $145.20 for each one whose family lived and 
worked on the Federal areas, and half of that amount for the one whose family 
either lived or worked thereon. During 1957-58, the amount will run to about 
$151 per child. 

Seventy systems have actually qualified for maintenance and operation money 
because of their 3 percent Federal attendance during 1956-57. All of the pay- 
ments have not yet been made. They are made in three installments: one 
is a first payment, one is a prefinal payment, and the third is, of course, the 
final payment. The average daily attendance on which the money is allotted 
is estimated, and then the adjustment is made when the figures are finally 
in for the year. Though the fiscal year ends on July 1, the schools have until 
September 30 to adjust these final reports. They are submitted to the United 
States Office of Education through Dr. Allen C. Smith in the State department 
of education. 

The following is a list showing the 70 systems that qualified for this main- 
tenance and operation money by virtue of the 3 percent Federal attendance. 

Public Law 874 (70 systems).—List of Georgia school systems receiving Fed- 
eral funds for maintenance and operation of schools in federally impacted areas 
(1956-57) as of October 4, 1957. 


. Bartow County $21, 417. 00 
. Berrien County 16, 117. 20 
. Bibb County 335, 682. 00 
. Calhoun County 5, 372. 40 
. Camden County 9, 946. 20 
BE BUTS, Rap EEA RE ae ad hh a PaO 35, 533. 70 
. Chattahoochee County , 986. 00 
. Cherokee County 84, 848. 00 
. Clay County 3, 194. 40 
. Clayton County f . 20 
. Cobb 39, 587. 90 
5, 428. 80 

yeni Combbris ts ius ee eo et B, . 00 
. DeKalb County 60 
Pie Couberurts. sid od. ea ea ae , 944. 00 
. Dooly County 3, . 60 
. Dougherty County 25 
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Se Oe CO ai ia a eg oe ae eet 
Bey Seen y COUT oe i ee ee ae ee Eee 
20. Houston County 
Bes CORRS. COBDEY bn cecitcbetiiimiibbet dn eee is en Bein i Se 
SR eR OOGINY 8a ook. isaac Se 


0 


Set: hbberty. COUNTY nn ocd ennitntntcennnns ati A See 
Bae ween Cows 263 oink tin ieee Ze ee ee 


d 


25. Lowndes County 


ee 


yb 5 ee Tee. 
Six PECEOCOBE COURT oc. cceeidatistiice nmi ee bee ee 


Siar UMN CE ii a a 
Se Ce COMME aii et hice EE RE ee. Se ee 
Se: Biehmone: County anise cde ae ee 
ey ERO QIOUNC ni ida et Se eee ee Se es 
82. Macon County 


33. Glynn County 


5 See eae ee ee 
35. Lincoln County 
36. Monroe County 


a a a i ee ee ee eee 
a ee ee eee 
0 ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


a 


Oe Eaneres COUN Ye. sauce ies i ES ee re ie 
Cue escemiey COCR Ps 6s Se Se As oe 
56. Pickens County 


57. Forsyth County 


Se OCR REE (OMAN 3 as it hiiedn cident Bi tee fh et 
Gee reenter Comlty ise a Se 
60. Taylor County 


61. Miller County 


br RROORIG.. tai cade a dp saith cn ences achaatcg egal alltel Adit tein se tsts ae ea ee 
bi ONE chide  , ikie ditt edad sild bebe aha nantes 


Details of Federal money for building and operation 
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, 988. 
576. 
, 039. 
, 728. 


5, 953. 


, 875. 
, 438. 
, 232. 
, 866. 
, 566. 
, 768. 


7, 789. 


$12, 615. 
9, 989. 


5, 735. 
10, 381. 
14, 520. 
14, 229. 
15, 75 
), 953. 


, 962. 
, 102. 
, 398. 


3, 847. 


3, ODS. 


12, 342. 
6, 679. 


, 309. 
, 840. 
, 885. 
, 234. 
, 510. 


5, 517. 


28, 822. 


56 


, 173. 


40 
20 
60 
40 
20 
20 
00 
00 
60 
80 
80 
60 
60 
00 
60 
99 
20 
40 
80 
00 
00 


. 20 


20 
80 
40 
00 
20 


20 


. 80 
. 20 
7.40 
9. 20 
. 60 
. 60 
9. 80 
2. 00 
. 00 
. 20 


20 
80 
40 
40 
60 
60 


. 80 
3. OO 
. 60 
. 60 
. 80 


60 


. 80 


20 
20 
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Public Law 815 for building schools in federally impacted areas.—From 
1951 to July 1, 1956, 1,400 classrooms had been built with $24 million in Federal 
funds. Last year these systems qualified for these buildings (1956-57) : 


Cobb County: 2 building projects 


Dougherty County: 3 building projects 


eres CEL SD” DeeE Rea Si sens erictangnasxceeatutiamcndeess witenaeee 
Liberty County: 3 building projects 


Muscogee County: 4 building projects.___._.c<_._._.._..-..-----_------ 


Glynn County: 1 building project 
Moultrie City system: 1 building project 


A system qualifies if its average daily attendance for the year shows an 
increase over the year before of 5 percent Federal children (children of 
Federal workers who live and/or work on Federal projects) and 7 percent 
non-Federal children. 

These next programs are related to the schools in some way: 

4. School lunch.—About 400,000 children eat a hot lunch in Georgia’s 1,646 
school lunchrooms. They pay 25 cents each. The Federal Government re- 
imburses us at the rate of 344 cents per lunch. The surplus commodities which 
we get make it possible for us to serve the lunch for the low cost of 25 cents. 
If the program had to do without Federal funds, but kept the surplus com- 
modities, which bolster agriculture, the children would probably have to 
pay about 30 cents for lunch. 

This program like the special milk program and the surplus commodities 
program, comes to us through the United States Department of Agriculture 
and not through the United States Office of Education. 

The program is administered by Miss Eleanor Pryor. Her phone is Murray 
8-2390, extension 64-65. 

5. Special milk program.—This was a $55 million fund set up in 1955 over 
the Nation, by Congress, to bolster the dairy industry and to provide cheap 
extra milk for school children. We did not use all that we got that first year, 
but we are using more of our pro rata share now. 

This milk is in addition to that which the children buy with their school 
lunch. Other groups, such as nonprofit camp groups and others, are eligible 
for this milk, as for free foods. 





Funds 
received | Used 
for milk 





rail ccadmidatetoncach eae laahod 


pean nestles ceria sesh pee nasialeoa ati ites .-| $1, 754, 943 | $380, 517. 84 
HET mietce cee satereem 1, 330, 808 | 645, 929. 65 
793, 250 | 785,953. 42 


6. Surplus commodities.—This uses up the agricultural surplus to some ex- 
tent. Of the $8 million or $9 million of free food which we receive each year under 
this, we use about $6 million for our school lunch program. But the State 
department of education disburses all of it. 

This program is administered by H. D. Hatchett, phone Murray 8~—2390, 
extension 66. 

7. Libraries (public, regional) —We administer a dual library program: 
school libraries and public libraries. The reason that we administer the public 
library program is that in 1943 the General Assembly abolished the State 
library commission and placed these services under the State department of 
education. The Federal fund was set up in 1957 to extend rural library service. 
(We have bookmobiles and regional libraries, and some type of library service 
in all but one county in Georgia—Dawson. ) 

C. 8. Hubbard is head of this: Phone MU 8~-2390, extension 32-33. 
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8. Vocational rehabilitation—This is a sort of auxiliary to the public school 
system. It is a fund which we use to rehabilitate disabled adults and fit them 
for working again. It has moved thousands from welfare rolls to payrolls. 
The Georgia program has led the Nation in the actual number of people re- 
habilitated for 4 different years. A. P. Jarrell is director of this division. He 
has been sick for several months. John Prickett, the assistant director is in 
charge. You can get any information you want from Bruce Hall, their infor- 
mation man, at extension 15. The State board has just granted them some 
$90,000 in budget amendment money to match some Federal funds which they 
could get if they had the State money. He can give you these details, or I 
will get them for you if you are interested. 

9. War surplus—This is material available free to the schools (declared 
surplus by Army, etc.) Our schools have to pay a small handling cost which 
amounts to about 3 percent, since we do not budget any money to operate this. 
We have just this month opened a branch warehouse in Americus for the con- 
venience of the superintendents in that section. 

We handle about $6 million in movable property, and we also last year trans- 


ferred about $1 million in real property, most of it in Richmond County, one 
let in Hall County. 


A. W. Blackburn is in charge. Phone Jackson 4—0026. 

10. Library for the blind.—This is one of the Nation’s 28 regional libraries. 
We provide certain services for the blind in Florida and Alabama as well as 
Georgia. It is hard to estimate this. It is books, records, etc. 

Paul Farr, who administered this program, died recently. You can get infor- 
mation from Mr. Hubbard. It is in our division of libraries and textbooks. 

BERNICE McCULLAR, 
Director of Information, State Department of Education. 

Mr. Stewart. The staff of the State department of education states 
that relationships with Federal agencies with which we have worked 
in the receipts and disbursement of Federal funds for the public 
schools in Georgia have been most pleasant. 

Our system superintendents approve most enthusiastically of the 
plans through which they have received money under Public Laws 
815 and 874 for the building and operation of schools in federally 
— areas. 

hey report that there have been no Federal “strings” attached, 
and they five not been subjected to the slightest coercion in the 
administering of these funds. 

We hope that the Federal funds will be continued on the same 
basis, and that these two laws, Public Laws 815 and 874, will be ex- 
tended. Some of our school systems will be greatly handicapped if 
these two laws are weakened. 

Many of our people—educators and laymen alike—have been 

reatly disturbed by recent rumors that Federal funds for the school- 
unch program may be curtailed or stopped altogether. 

These funds have been of tremendous help to our school programs, 
and there would be great public disapproval if these funds were 
—— The special milk fund has become increasingly popular, 
and people desire that it be continued. 

Educators in this section of the Nation are alarmed at the effort 
that is being made in the name of economy to return vocational 
education to the States, and to cease payments of Federal funds for 
this program. 

The programs have been increasingly effective, and have reached 
many people, through all the phases of the vocational education 
program, that would not have otherwise been reached. We deplore 
any effort to decrease the funds now going into the vocational educa- 
tion program in Georgia. 
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We question the proposals to relieve the Federal Government of the 
responsibility for these programs with the assumption that there 
will be a reduction in Federal taxes. 

The result of such a plan would be that the poorer States would 
suffer. The reduction in Federal funds would not be counterbalanced 
by State funds that would be forthcoming. The loss in Federal 
funds would greatly exceed the proposed resultant tax relief in the 
poorer States. These States would, in effect, be penalized, and their 
educational programs would become, consequently, less effective. 

Our vocational rehabilitation pro ogram—which has led the Nation 
four times—has been supported w ith Federal funds. 

It has meant a great deal to the people of Georgia, and any dimin- 
ishing of this program would work a real hardship on many of our 
citizens. 

We further believe that a program of vocational rehabilitation can 
function most effectively within the framework of a State depart- 
ment of education. We believe that the administration of this pro- 
gram should remain in the United States Office of Education. 

Our programs in which Federal funds are involved have worked 
so satisfactorily and the human relationships have been so pleasant, 
that the only recommendation we have to make is that they be con- 
tinued on the present basis. 

State department of public health: Georgia has been receiving 
grants for public health purposes since 1937. 

Over these 20 years, steady progress has been made toward the 
easing of Federal regulations regarding the use of funds, and opera- 
tional relationships at the present time are very satisfactory. 

There are two matters which present problems and about which 
some cognizance should be taken by the Congress. 

The first of these arises out of the appropriation machinery of 
the Congress itself. 

Grants to States for public health purposes are under continual 
attack. The grants are constantly fluctuating. The States are pre- 
sented with a serious planning problem as it is often impossible to 
know how much Federal money will be available for a given pro- 
eram until after the passage of the appropriation bill through both 
the House and the Senate. 

In one year not long past, this occurred in October for fiscal year 
which had begun three months previously. Efforts to operate pro- 
grams conservatively and economically are often destroyed by the 
unreliability of the Federal grant system. 

These fluctuations may arise in part out of the fact that the Federal 
Government has apparently not yet accepted its responsibility to 
finance a portion of the public health program on a continuing basis. 

The second is the restrictive effect Federal legislation often has 
in the normal development of a State program “through inclusion 
in Federal law of unnecessary stipulations as to State. assignment of 
responsibility. 

An instance of this is a major problem in Georgia’s development 
of a hospital care program. 

It would obviously be to the interest of the several counties and to 
the State of Georgia to plan a hospital care program which would 
combine coverage for the welfare client and the medically indigent 
within a single program with a single responsible agency. 
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Under the present interpretations of the Federal legislation gov- 
erning grants to States for welfare purposes under which Federal 
funds for participation in hospital care benefits to welfare clients are 
made available to the States, this is not possible, in that one of the 


requirements is that a single agency administer all facets of the wel- 
fare program. 

A modification of this legislation to permit the Department of 
Welfare to contract the hospital care portion of its program to an- 
other agency, without prejudice to its welfare program, would 
greatly improve Georgia’s chances for operating a successful pro- 
gram. 
~ A detailed review of the Federal-State program is attached hereto 
as appendix B. 


(Appendix B referred to is as follows :) 
APPENDIX B 


Federal grants are made to the Georgia Department of Public Health for 
public health purposes through two Federal agencies, the United States Public 
Health Service and the United States Children’s Bureau, both a part of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The grant procedures of these 
two agencies have been coordinated now for several years and grants are con- 
tingent on the following: 

(a) An annual plan and budget.——The Department submits to the Federal 
agencies each year, a budget showing the planned use of all of its funds by 
division, and a narrative plan setting forth in some detail the operation of each 
of its planned programs. After approval of the budget and plan, the Department 
may request funds which are remitted through the State treasurer’s office, and 
which are expended in accordance with the State law. 

(b) Acceptable merit system procedures.—A continuing requirement for the 
receipt of grant funds is employment of personnel through a merit system which 
is approved and operated in accordance with certain minimum standards estab- 
lished by the Federal agencies. 

(c) Required reports—The department commits itself to submit to the 
Federal agencies a number of periodic reports covering details of the departmental 
program operation and fiscal operation. 

(d) Fiscal audit.—The operations of the department are subject to periodic 
financial audit to insure the expenditures are made in accordance with the 
submitted plan and budgets as required in (a) above. These audits are in addi- 
tion to the audits performed by the State auditor. 

(e) State matching.—Except for a portion of the grant-in-aid made to us by 
the Children’s Bureau, each of the Federal funds requires that matching funds 
be expended from State or local sources. Generally speaking, the requirements 
for expenditure of matching funds are the same as the requirements for ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

In addition to grants made for operation in specific areas, certain grants are 
made for specific projects. 

(a) Venereal disease projects.—Because the venereal disease problem in the 
Nation is concentrated in certain specific States, Federal allotments for assistance 
to States in this program are made in accordance with the State’s need as re- 
flected by the incidence of venereal disease. This procedure has been beneficial 
to Georgia in that we have received a high proportionate percentage of venereal 
disease funds. 

(b) Research and demonstration grants are made for specific program elements 
on the basis of proposal outlined by the State. Georgia has received a number of 
grants in this area. 

(c) Hospital construction grants——The procedures for grants for hospital 
construction are similar to the procedure for general operational grants in that 
the State must prepare and get approved, an annual plan which included in 
minute detail, its proposed operation of the program for the projected year. A 
prime part of this plan is the formula for determination of priority which must 
include all the criteria for determining the order of priority for approval of 
construction projects. In this program, funds are not available to the State for 

22065—59—pt. 4——_14 
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actual expenditure except on the basis of the approval by the Federal Government 
of each individual project to insure that grants are made in accordance with the 
State plan and are paid over after actual inspection of the construction project 
itself. 

Other factors in the relationship between the Federal Government and the 
State, in addition to financial assistance, are the availability of certain specialized 
laboratory services, program consultation, and the provision of training courses. 
Federal program consultants are particularly active in the area of new program 
initiation. Federal funds have played an important role in the advance of public 
health in some new program areas which gives the Federal consultants an active 
role in the program planning. 

Through their annual conference with the Surgeon General in Washington, the 
State health officers play a role in the guiding of the activities of the Federal 
agencies. This annual conference gives opportunity for the State health officers 
to make suggestions to the Federal agencies concerning the policies and activities 
of the agencies. Over years, this conference has been quite effective in obtaining 
modification of the more tedious aspects of Federal regulation. The conference 
could be vastly more effective if it were not for differences of opinion between the 
States. 










Federal grants, 1950-57 










Fiscal years 






Public health service: 
Operational grants: 


IIIS Se So ot), a. hk oe el wciakee $418, 945. 00 $426, 000. 00 



















eee otek bade kndiedasida db eae Bek Pe OO Pook. dnesce 

Rapid treatment center. ---.......-------. ais cieieihededddhdidmaidicaiaanec: GE AO haccnncendokoct 
Venereal disease case-finding projects_..-...........-..--.-.-.--.-.--- 270, 145. 00 92, 828. 00 
IN, © 6 28 otic. ad os cb hid decadbevbdakedaccidonabwe | 239, 504.00 103, 000. 00 
I NE sin ines recintoroenibindeDainelechh chsdindih be but adiutasihinencte el 84, 905. 00 53, 300. 00 
i a dial nacetiecisrenseeenglin ten nealienae tein niaeeiiianinad adh 102, 300. 00 90, 900. 00 
ee eo ds 2 2 ee ee ouenbausnationinnbdabedon 63, 263. 00 57, 000. 00 
See NOUNS ois 48 os cl ok ie bihbawbidneencanebousentenda | 20, 386. 00 62, 200. 00 
Research grants... -.-..-..- Livccndbiobninn cst atiraiihtmkibiy abbok weit wubitede 82, 822. 00 
Nee adi. unit amenainineanda mated 19, 852. 78 |.....- eta 
Ee GENEEO GU WOT DONE DUMII  onn vin cccccwcayeubeccaeesctulenccosenceesee 5, 000. 00 





EEL Te eT ee | 2,069, 604. 97 973, 050. 00 


Construction grants: 


IT IN 60 it ics. ceased paghbaddbabasdesddabaameal 5, 248, 356.00 | 3, 969, 676.00 


Water pollution control program construction | |} 1, 136, 150. 00 













Total construction grants 





Total public health service grants...........-.-------------------- 7, 317, 960.97 | 6,078, 876. 00 


United States children’s bureau: | 
Maternal and child health: 

Nee ne eitekauiines | 127,098.00 | 183, 596.00 

teh tal hn tdnndccakcnhndcd teases cacdcnctudddaceonsbussuedes | 205,026.00 | 238, 909. 00 














Total maternal and child health grants_.....................--..-- 422, 124. 00 | 422, 505. 00 





Crippled children: a 
hl tie ak. 0s thibiedtn kd ddustidh ia dbbinistidduddidictinbdckisewnine 90, 800. 83 166, 429. 00 
ipsathn ccnp dalieaiiiaietnintcl wngebemnininnndnnldvadinhieninitascctaip th 135, 240. 55 





bel erties Gs GIN ino dn tid Bos sche dnn wdcdccdabcctsenece 226, 041. 38 2, 








eel CO OI BIRIIEE oo. oe ickiccmticetnsueyecutenncnes 648, 165. 38 864, 794. 00 








A IN fo ot es ne neiancn naan "7, 966, 126. 35 | 


Nortr.—Polio funds allotted to Georgia for immunization program in 2 years 1956-57 totaled $1,831,936.966 
This program has been terminated. 













Mr. Stewart. Public welfare: The Federal-State assistance pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the totally and permanently disabled in Georgia are 
county administered under a State-supervised program. 
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Application for assistance is filed in the office of the county depart- 
ment with responsibility for decision as to eligibility resting with the 
county department, subject to review and approval of the State wel- 
fare department. 

Assistance payments are centrally disbursed from the office of the 
State welfare department. The county participates 4 percent in all 
assistance payments. 

The State welfare department is satisfied with the manner in which 
the Federal programs are administered by the Federal agency but 
believes that the State should have more authority in the setting of 
rules and policy determinations, and should have the right of appeal 
te the courts in matters of disagreement between the State and the 
Federal agency. 

It is recommended that in the determination of eligibility for old- 
age assistance, the State should be able to disregard the first $50 
i month of earned income, as is now permitted in the aid to the 

lind program. 
APPENDIX C 


State of Georgia Department of Public Welfare—Federal-State assistance 























programs 
Average Funds 
Public assistance benefits, ) eens a Me es 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957 | Total amount | | 
Number | Allowance | | Federal | State and 
of awards | county 
Y a4 stl ceaseless sive inisciclen heen tailed 
er eee ee eee | 97, 784 $41.16 | $48,827, 809.41 | $34, 535, 185. 61 $14, 292, 620. 80 
nite ht nek hineuinean tines | 3, 469 | 46. 81 1, 948, 647. 00 1, 333, 477. 50 615, 169. 50 
Dependent children_........-- 14, 334 80. 69 13, 879, 531. 00 10, 263, 428. 00 3, 616, 103, 00 
| SAE ERE Ty s eeee ee e 12, 857 45. 77 7,061, 222.00 | 4, 561, 235. 50 2, 199, 986. 50 
NN ck ok 128, 444 46.27 | 71,717, 209. 41 


50, 993, 329. 61 20, 723, 879. 80 
28. 90 


Percent of participation 71. 10 








Highways: The relationship between the Georgia highway depart- 
ment and the United States Bureau of Federal Roads is as good as 
could normally be expected. 

It is the opinion of this department that the overall program set 
up by the Bureau is a very good one and the manner in which the 
Bureau directs and operates this program is commendable considering 
the magnitude of the road construction program today. 

There is a certain amount of redtape from time to time in getting 
some of Georgia’s programs underway, which we feel is unnecessary. 

The State highway department feels that there is too much paper 
work and too many detailed reports required by the Bureau in order 
to prove something that should be obvious. 

However, the Bureau maintains that even though certain things are 
obvious to those in the regional offices, the detailed reports are necessary 
so that complete information can be forwarded to Washington. 

From time to time, there is some delay in getting some of the pro- 
grams approved because of all of these detailed reports, which have 
to be studied by the Bureau, and the staff in the regional office is not 
es to perform these duties promptly. 

Therefore, we feel that some change should be made so that a great 
deal of these administrative details can be eliminated, and that proj- 
ect approvals can thereby be expedited. 
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The State Highway Depertinent of Georgia is constructing high- 
ways at the rate of more than 11/ 2 miles of roadway per working hour. 

The new Federal Aid Highw ay Act of 1956 is certainly the most 
monumental undertaking that this Nation has ever entered into. 

Georgia is scheduled to receive 1 171 miles of these 4-lane, limited- 
access highways during the course of the next 12 years, and our pro- 
gram is off to a good start. 

This highway program will certainly prove most beneficial to the 
people of our State, and we heartily commend the Bureau of Public 
Roads for their complete cooperation in assisting Georgia in the initial 
stages of preparation for the completion of the entire program. 

The amount of Federal aid funds allotted to the highway depart- 
ment for all Federal Aid projects is $59,231,212 for 1957-58 and $65,- 
850,879 for 1958-59. Of course, this amount will increase through 
1964 under this new Federal Aid Highw ay Act. 

Department of Labor: The relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Employment Security Agency of the Georgia 
Department of Labor, and similar agencies in other States is some- 
what unique in several respects. 

The administrative cost of the employment security program is 
financed through grants from Federal appropriation. The Bureau of 
Employment Security in the United States Department of Labor 
presents a national budget to Congress and, from their appropriation, 
allocates funds to the various States. The source is earmarked funds 
in the United States Treasury collected from taxes paid by employ ers 
of four or more workers, in the several States, through a 0.3 percent 
payroll tax imposed by act of Congress. 

The amount remaining in this “earmarked fund at the end of each 
fiscal year is credited on a pro-rata basis to the trust fund accounts 
of the respective States. 

The Federal Government demands extremely itemized and detailed 
budget requests which many of us feel are unnecessarily complicated 
and time consuming. 

Generally a State enters a fiscal year without knowing the specific 
amount which will be allocated that year for the operation of the 
employment security program in the State. 

This factor of uncertainty, together with the tremendous impact of 
changing workloads under varying economic conditions, present prob- 
lems of administration that are of real concern. 

In recent years the Congress in its national appropriation for this 
program has recognized the problem of workload fluctuations and 
has provided national appropriations in two portions: a basic budget 
of a fixed amount and a separate contingency fund. However, assur- 
ance has been lacking at the beginning of a fiscal year that con- 
tingency funds would always be available as needed to meet the cost of 
unforeseen deve slopments in workloads. 

The Georgia Department of Labor recommends that a study be 
conducted by the United States Department of Labor in cooperation 
with the several States to determine whether or not more effective 
methods can be devised to provide the needed assurance at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year that contingency funds would be available as 
the need arises, thereby allowing ‘the ‘States more latitude in their 
operations and enabling the States to function more effectively in 
performing this vital service to the people. 
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Veterans’ service department: The working relationship of the 
State department of veterans’ service and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office is one of cooperation and cordiality. 

The department treasurer reports that Federal funds have been 
readily forthcoming with a minimum of administrative delay on 
the part of the Government. 

The relationship between the Federal Government and the State 
of Georgia, as it applies to the overall veterans’ program, functions 
efficiently and the officials of the State department of veterans’ service 
wish to report that every employee of the Veterans’ Administration, 
locally and nationally, are most cooperative in each and every instance 
when called upon for advice or in executing veterans’ claims. The 
death and insurance claims division of the State department of vet- 
erans’ service enjoys a pleasant and cordial working relationship with 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Differences naturally arise between the State and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the execution of veterans’ claims filed against the Gov- 
ernment, but these are without acrimony and are usually resolved by 
the appeal machinery presently employed. 

The only possible recommendation to be made by the State De- 
partment of Veterans’ Service is that a study be made of the Veterans’ 
Administration procedure of investigating the attendance of veterans 
who are obtaining GI school or training benefits, for criticism has been 
made about the present investigative methods utilized by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The State department of veterans’ service would like to enter upon 
the minutes of this hearing as a matter of record, its grateful appre- 
ciation on behalf of the veterans of the State of Georgia, to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Comptroller General’s Office of the United States for their recent 
decision in recognizing Georgia’s War Veterans Home at the Milledge- 
ville State Hospital as eligible to receive payments from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for care and treatment of mentally ill vet- 
erans cared for and treated in State-operated institutions. 

This is certainly a decision that has been long desired and sought 
after by the veterans of this State, and this act will certainly con- 
tribute much toward the rehabilitation of many of Georgia’s veterans 
who have heretofore been unable to secure adequate treatment in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

Conclusion: There are certain facts that are self-evident in any dis- 
cussion of relations between the States and the Federal Government. 

As our Nation has grown, and expanded during the course of the 
past 5 or 6 decades, we have witnessed a growing tendency on the 
part of the Federal Government toward encroachment upon the rights 
and privileges, and often even upon the responsibilities of the several 
States. 

It is agreed that our burgeoning population, our expanding econ- 
omy, combined with the trend to enact more and more social legisla- 
tion by both the Federal and the State legislatures, and the rise of an 
industrial economic structure, has brought about a greater depend- 
ency of the States and the people upon the Federal Government for 
economic and other assistance. 

Georgia does not undertake in this report to examine the principle 
of Federal aid and assistance. 
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Georgia does suggest that even though this assistance by the Gov- 
ernment, in a variety of useful and vital programs, is mandatory for 
the continued welfare of the people of this country, certain areas 
of abuse, either innocent or not, are always open to the Government 
in the administration of the programs. 

tecent decisions of the United States Supreme Court relative to 
the operation of the school systems in the Nation iscertainly a graphic 
illustration of an avenue that has been opened, whereby the Federal 
Government could threaten the States with withdrawal of Federal 
funds for educational purposes unless certain conditions are agreed 
to by the States. 

Georgia maintains that the operation of her public school systems 
is a matter addressing itself only to Georgia. 

While we are most grateful for the Federal] assistance now being 
given Georgia, we certainly do not intend to vest the control and 
operation of our school system into the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the courts, even if it means giving up the approximately 

325 million in aid and surplus commodities presently being enjoyed 
by Georgia. 

The people of Georgia are determined to retain the management of 
their own local affairs. This determination does not confine itself 
merely to education, but applies to every field of endeavor in which 
Georgia participates. 

The Constitution of the United States provides for a government 
of dual sovereignty, and this immortal document specifically estab- 
lished in writing the powers delegated to the Central Government. 

All powers which were not delegated to the Central Governmen 
were reserved to the States or to the people. This is why we have 
a written Constitution. 

We believe that the individual sovereignty of the States should 
be preserved at all costs, and that the present trend of usurpation 
of power both by the United States Supreme Court and the agencies 
of the Federal Government be i 

Since the founding of this Nation, there has been a constant 
struggle between those who desire the establishment of a st rong, all- 
powerful Central Government, and those who seek to preserve the 
division of powers between the States and the Federal Government. 

The people of Georgia believe that the Federal Government derives 
its powers from the States, through the elected representatives of 
the people, and that the Federal Government is a creature of the 
States and not the States a creature of the Federal Government. 

We, therefore, strenuously discourge and abhor any attempt on 
the part of any agency of the Federal Government, either the Execu- 
tive, the legislative or the judicial divisions, to strip additional rights 
and powers from the States. 

President Eisenhower, in an address this year to the Governors’ 
Conference at Williamsburg, Va., urged the States to exert more 
leadership, and decried the loss of State sovereignty. 

Georgia certainly agrees with that statement of the President, and 
would like to go on record as endorsing the proposal of the Chief 
Executive that the several States exert more of the authority 
originally granted to them by the Constitution. 
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We feel that this proposal is consistent with the intent of the 
Founding Fathers who recognized the dangers of establishing a 
highly centralized Federal Government, and wisely amended the 
Constitution so that there could be no mistake about just what the 
powers and authority of the Central Government were. 

Governments close to home and responsible to the electorate are 
the best governments. 

In concluding this report, we can summarize by stating that the 
Federal-State relations in Georgia are good. 

Any drastic departure from the present principle of the Federal 
program would create confusion and chaos among the people, unless 
that departure from principle represented the will of the majority of 
the people. 

Attached to this statement are several detailed reports from the 
State departments in Georgia which give a concentrated study of the 
operations of these divisions of our State government, which we 
desire to be entered into the minutes of this hearing. 

(The following reports were received by the subcommittee :) 
A. Progress report by the Governor to the General Assembly, November 
1957. 
B. Report on Georgia schools. 


C. 84th and 85th Annual Reports of the Georgia Department of Edu- 
cation. : 


D. 26th Report of the State Highway Department. 


x 


1. Annual Report of the Georgia Department of Labor. 
F. Annual Report of the State Department of Veterans Service. 
G. 1956 Annual Report, Georgia Department of Public Health. 

Mr. Srewart. The Federal programs affecting forestry, civil de- 
fense, social security, Federal housing, inland waterways and water 
resources, urban redevelopment, river flood control, National Guard, 
and harbors and ports and the agriculture programs have not been 
discussed in this report, and if the committee so desires, a supple- 
mental report pertaining to the status of these programs will be sub- 
mitted in the future. 

This committe is to be highly commended for the excellent manner 
in which it has conducted this monumental undertaking. The find- 
ings of this committee are certainly important in an era in which the 
delineation of areas of responsibility hitwoas the Government and 
the States must be clearly defined, in order that the various programs 
can function to the satisfaction of both the States and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the statement by Governor Griffin. 

Mr. Fountary. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. 

Again for the record, what is your position in the Governor’s office ? 

Mr. Stewart. Administrative assistant. 

Mr. Fountatn. How long have you been with the Governor? 

Mr. Stewart. About 2 years. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I want to thank you for bringing us the Governor’s 
statement. I don’t think it would be either proper or appropriate 
to ask you to elucidate upon or explain the viewpoints of the Gover- 
nor of the State of Georgia. 

I have one question, which either you or Mr. Bennett might answer. 

Governor Griffin in a letter sent to the subcommittee on March 26, 
1956, stated, and I quote, “In Georgia the educational program is 
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financed almost entirely by the State government, but it is adminis- 
tered exclusively by local units of government. I am sure the job is 
being done more effectively and at less cost than if it were being 
accomplished by regulation from the State level.” 

Are your school districts in Georgia permitted to spend State funds 
for education without State instructions and controls! 

Mr. Stewart. Not without State approval. However, they have a 
wide latitude there insofar as the expeditious manner in which they 
can spend them and receive whatever approval is necessary, if the 
program has merit. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have any restrictions or limitations upon 
the expenditures of those funds? 

Mr. Stewart. I wouldn’t be able to answer that insofar as it would 
be a technical matter. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Bennett, would you care to comment on that 
question ? 

Mr. Bennett. The question I discussed with you ? 

Mr. Fountarn. No; the question I just asked. 

Mr. Bennett. In Georgia, the local boards of education within the 
counties or cities have control of the schools, and the State depart- 
ment of education, of course, is a supervising agency setting up the 
curriculum, and that sort of thing. 

Of course, we have a general State law regulating education which 
sets forth certain minimum standards as to teachers’ salaries and that 
sort of thing. Of course, funds are appropriated to the State depart- 
ment of education and then allocated to the local boards. 

The funds that are allocated to the local boards, of course, are not 
controlled by the State department of education. The State depart- 
ment of education, and I believe we have got a school building author- 
ity that builds the school buildings. We created several years ago a 
State school building authority, as I previously mentioned to you, 
going on the Supreme Court decisions by Cardoza and Brandeis and 
Holmes and Hughes, the greatest legal minds that this country has 
produced. We floated bonds and raised $200 million and built schools 
all over the State to raise the money so that all citizens would have 
equal opportunities in education. At the present time, the Negro 
schools in the cities and in many parts of the State are far superior 
to the white schools in the rural areas. 

Now on the basis of those decisions we have engaged in a tremendous 
program which is almost finished. Of course, the State—that is an 
activity of the State and not the local boards of education. Of course, 
now we face a serious problem with this segregation decision. We 
don’t know what the dislocation is going to be. We have made a 
tremendous sacrifice, as this report shows, in the State of Georgia. 
We spend more money per dollar—that is, their citizens spend more 
money for education than any other State in the Union. 

Of course, Georgia is a relatively poor State. The trouble with 
this National and State relationship is that the Federal Government, 
whenever they wish to go into a field of activity, they say that they 
are doing it in the national interest and yet the poorer States in- 
evitably receive less proportionately of national aid than other States. 
The point I am making is that although Georgia sends to the Federal 
Government something over $400 million in taxes, we get back much 
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less in Federal aid whereas a State like New York sends a much larger 
proportion to Washington in taxes, yet they get back a larger per- 
centage of the result. 

Mr. Founrarn. When we were in New York several witnesses com- 
plained that New York is getting back a very small percentage of 
what it sends to the Federal Treasury. They said they would prefer 
keeping it, if they could. 

Mr. Jones. Would you mind supplying the committee with some 
of the figures upon which you base your conclusions? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it would take some time for me to go into it. 
I don’t have it here. 

Mr. Jones. I would stay the matter, Mr. Chairman, if it would be 

in order for the record to be left open for those figures to be submitted, 
because as I recall, in a lot of these programs we in Alabama and 
Georgia get a higher participation of benefits to the total amount paid 
yroportionately than some of the other States. And, of course, that 
had been the argument that we from the South have made, and the 
poorer States, with the low per capita income, have to attack the 
problem where we find it, where the need has been the greatest. So I 
would like to have some figures submitted since I am quite sure you 
have reliable figures that you can present to the committee. And, if 
I have been in error in my conclusions in the past, I certainly want to 
be corrected. 

Mr. Bennett. I think you misunderstood me, I am speaking in gen- 
eral terms. I will give you a concrete example. Back some years 
ago, President Roosevelt made a report, had a committee make a re- 
port, in which he said the South was the No. 1 economic problem of 
the Nation, which I think was true. Along came the war. At that 
time, the South comprised about 20 percent of the population of the 
United States. Along came World War II. The Federal Govern- 
ment engaged in a vast munitions building program, built Willow 
Run and vas st plants all over the United States, and built some ship- 

yards down in Alabama, but the South got 8 percent of that fund. 
Although the South was the Nation’s No. 1 ec onomic problem, this 
was being built by taxpayers’ money. Willow Run could have been 
built in Alabama as easily as it could have been built in Detroit, al- 
though Detroit was already overindustrialized. I made general 
remarks 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, you are not referring specifically to 
Federal grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, I am saying the Federal relationship between 
the Federal Government and the States. We struggled to get a dirt 
dam built, we struggled under Truman, who was a Democrat. We 
struggled in Georgia, and we have never left the Democratic Party 
in history. Oregon and Washington, with the States out there, with 
ae Senators and governors, built tremendous dams, with 

taxpayers’ money. 

I am, of course, not complaining about that, but I am saying, gen- 
erally speaking, whenever a tax dollar leaves the South, less comes 
back. If we are going to have this 

Mr. Jones. My dear friend, have you ever heard of Fort Gaines, 
have you ever heard of Tachahoochee? 

Mr. Horrman. Tennessee Valley—it is down here somewhere. 
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Mr. Bennett. Yes, but that doesn’t compare with the great Grand 
Coulee, the Shasta, and the big dams. I have heard of all of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Most of them were passed by Democratic votes in 
the Congress, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Bennett. I am not accusing the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans. The South isn’t getting its share regardless of who is in the 
White House. 

Mr. Horrman. The what, the South isn’t? 

Mr. Bennerrt. No, sir; that is my opinion of it. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I thought Texas got pretty near 
everything. I don’t know whether that is South or not. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t believe my dear friend the witness has ever 
heard of a fellow named Mr. Vinson. Did you ever hear of Carl 
Vinson ? 

Mr. Founratn. And Senator Russell. 

Mr. Jones. Senator Russell, and all those people. The take-home 
pay has been pretty good for Georgia, I would say, being a neighbor. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foun'rarn. On the record. 

Georgia has mighty good representation in Washington, and my 
observation is its members do a very fine job of looking after the 
people of their State. 

Mr. Bennett. Of course, you are not the witness and Iam. Can 
you furnish any figures? You are here taking testimony, and I am 
making general remarks on the State-Federal relationship. 

Mr. Horrman. I was wondering if we ought to feel sorry for the 
South. 

Mr. Bennett. I think you ought to. 

Mr. Horrman. We did get something on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Bennett. I will give you a concrete example if you want it. 

Mr. Horrman. If there is anything loose, you want it. 

Mr. Bennett. I will appreciate it. Go back a little further. Back 
in 1888, the Congress passed a law whereby Federal funds would 
be given to States that operated a veterans’ home. Many of the 
Northern States took advantage of it. In 1956—no, before that, 
about 1954 or 1955—the Federal officials from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration actually approached the State veterans’ officials and asked 
them, or raised the question, why didn’t we build a State veterans’ 
home? So we looked into the question, and they told us that all 
you had to do was to set aside a wing in an existing hospital. At 
that time, we had about 600 or 700 veterans out of State mental 
institutions. They said all you have to do is set aside a wing of 
that building as a State veterans’ home and receive approximately 
$700 per veteran from the Federal Government. 

A committee of the House of Representatives went to the State 
of Oklahoma, inspected the State of Oklahoma, which had such a 
home. I drafted a bill to create a State veterans’ home. I was 
assistant attorney general assigned to the veterans’ department. I 
brought the bill, the proposed bill, to the Veterans’ Administration 
in Washington, took it to Mr. Lipps, the Assistant General Counsel. 
We sat down and went over the bill, word by word, paragraph by 
paragraph, and he approved it, and I carried it back to Georgia. 
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The Governor called a special session of the legislature, enacted it 
into law. I carried the approved—the bill passed by the general 
assembly, back to the Veterans’ Administration, back to the same 
Mr. Lipps. The Veterans’ Administration sent it over to the Comp- 
troller General. He handed down a decision saying it did not meet 
the requirements of the law. 

Mr. Horrman. He ought to have been impeached ? 

Mr. Bennett. I am telling you, sir. You are asking me—you 
put me on the hot seat—I am giving you a concrete example. 

Now we then went back to Washington, the entire delegation from 
West Virginia, Oklahoma, and Georgia went to see the Comptroller 
General, and he agreed to have a hearing. We had a hearing before 
the Comptroller General, before his assistant, in the Capital, in Wash- 
ington, in which 4 or 5 Senators were there, Senator Kilgore—he is 
now dead—the entire West Virginia delegation was there. Bailey 
made a speech. Senator George was there. Senators Monroney and 
Kerr of Oklahoma. It is all in the Congressional Record. All right, 
after we made our legal arguments in which I made the legal argu- 
ment on behalf of those 3 States, the Comptroller General’s decision 
did not cite a single authority of law, although there are 35 pages in 
the Federal Digest on the same point. 

After we had that hearing, I again appeared before Congressman 
Teague’s committee—right here the committee’s report which has my 
brief—it has all the argument in it. The Comptroller General of the 
United States handed down a decision in which he said our law did 
not meet the standards of the Federal law. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, who was the Comptroller General, 
Lindsay Warren ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Jones. Campbell. 

Mr. Bennett. Joseph Campbell. 

All right, we then went back and we have worked for 2 years since, 
and just the other day we got a telegram—now all these years they 
were owing us $400,000 a year, I figure the State of Georgia is entitled 
to $800,000 under this law, because other States are getting it, and 
have been getting it since 1880. 

The other day we got a telegram from Congressman Teague, saying 
the Georgia veterans’ home is approved and we can start getting pay- 
ments, in view of the fact there are two decisions by the Comptroller 
General saying it is illegal. 

Mr. Horrman. That is under Eisenhower? 

Mr. Bennett. What? 

Mr. Horrman. Eisenhower, that is where you got that. 

Mr. Bennett. I am talking about the Federal Government, not 
about any President or the Congress. That is what I mean. It is 
like pulling eyeteeth. It is words from me. I don’t represent Gov- 
ernor Griffin or the attorney general of Georgia. I am not running 
a! any public office, and, therefore, I take the personal responsibility 
or it. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, but I listened —— 

Mr. Bennett. This is the Governor 

Mr. Horrman. I thought everything was lovely. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is the Governor’s statement there. That is the 
Governor’s statement. 
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Mr. Horrman. If the gist of your testimony is you don’t agree 
with the Governor, you better get another one. 

Mr. Bennerr. I have no comment to make on the Governor's 
speech. What I am doing is citing facts, and I have that in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

If you want to talk about the Federal-State relationship, I can say 
that right today this is unquestionably one of the greatest issues that 
faces the American people. They tell me—as am atter of fact, I lived 
in Washington 2 years, back in the first bomb scare, the dispersement 
of the Federal Government. Today 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe that is what is wrong. 

Mr. Bennerr. We may be faced with the worst threat of annihila- 
tion in history and it may be instead of the Federal Government 
taking over more and more of these programs, we may better be send- 
ing them back to the woods, so if W ashington i is wiped out there will 
be somebody to carry them on. This is a very important question, 
and the relationship thus far, and everybody that knows anything 
about it—I worked for the Federal Government and for the State 
governments as well as private industry—anybody that knows any- 
thing about this relationship, knows that the Federal Government 
assumes a supercilious attitude, and if you come up there with a cup 
in hand, it is like pulling eyeteeth, you know that, you southern Con- 
gressmen know it when you fight things through Congress. It is not 
as harmonious a relationship as it might appear. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. I wish we 
had time to receive your views further but we have 4 or 5 more wit- 
nesses. don’t think anyone had any intention of putting you on 
the hot seat. We are simply here to get the facts and the best think- 
ing available. 

Just for the record, I asked Dr. Goldberg to do a little computing. 
As I understand it, the lower income States, so far as Federal grants- 
in-aid are concerned, receive a much higher proportion of what they 
pay into the Federal Treasury than do the wealthier States. 

For example, the latest information we have from figures contained 
in the Kestnbaum Commission report 

Mr. Bennerr. I don’t dispute that. 

Mr. Founrarn. Let me finish my statement. Information con- 
tained in the report of the Intergov ernmental Relations Commission 
shows that in 1953 approxim: itely $923 million was paid by the people 
of Georgia into the Federal Treasury. The State of Georgia received 
in Federal grants $84 million, which is 9.1 percent of what its people 
paid in. By way of comparison, residents of the State of New York 
paid into the Federal Treasury $9,646 million and the State received 
$199 million in grants, or 2.1 percent of what the people of the State 
of New York paid into the Federal Treasury. However, it isn’t easy 
to determine what a given State pays into the Federal till. For ex- 
ample tobacco taxes are collected in this State but they are actually 
paid by people everywhere. 

Mr. Bennerr. You missed my whole point. I said the overall ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

Mr. Fountain. I understood you. 

Mr. Bennerr. From all sources, employees’ salaries, and every- 
thing. The total tax money that goes to Washington, D. C., a larger 
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percentage of it goes to these States for the simple reason that the 
balance of power is in these States. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have any figures supporting that? If so, 
we'd certainly like to have them. I don’t know of any poerpaisaen 
anywhere that has totaled all of the expenditures by the Federal 
Government through various and sundry sources in each of the States, 
do you, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir, I don’t. But I was thinking all along that 
the figures that you just read over had been generally accepted as 
being correct, and that is the reason I raised the point with Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t dispute the grants-in-aid, that is another 
problem. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask a question of Mr. Stewart ? 

Mr. Stewart, do you know whether or not Governor Griffin has 
had an opportunity to review progress report No. 1 of the Governors’ 
Conference, or has he in any way discussed the substance of that 
report with you? 

Mr. Srewart. He has not discussed it with me, and I could not 
answer intelligently whether he has read it or not. I presume he 
has. This is the National Governors’ Conference Progress Report No. 
1? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you ever take up this situation with Carl 
Vinson ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you ever talk to him about Georgia not getting 
a fair shake? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I think it would be a good thing if he talked with 
Carl. 

Mr. Fountarn. He isa powerful man in Washington. 

Mr. Horrman. Carl gets pretty near everything he wants and asks 
for. 

Mr. Bennetr. You misunderstand my motives. I am not per- 
sonally interested in this. I am here as a witness and I am giving 
you my personal views on the question. I have no personal interest 
in it. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, you think Georgia hasn’t gotten 
its fair share, is that it? 

Mr. Bennett. No, I made no such statement. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your point? 

Mr. Bennetr. My point is this: Under the Federal-State relation- 
ship, that whenever taxes are taken from a State into the National 
Treasury, the States that are in the minority do not get as great a 
benefit, total benefit, out of Government in return. If it did, the 
Federal Government would 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean Georgia hasn’t had its fair share? 

Mr. Bennett. No, I haven’t made any such statement. 

Mr. Horrman. What are you kicking about if Georgia got all that 
is coming to it ? 

Mr. Bennett. I am not complaining. I am not kicking. I merely 
made a general remark on the question of Federal-State relation- 
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ships. I am saying this, that every tax dollar that goes to Washing- 
ton, it takes more to administer it than it does from the State capital. 
I have some statistics on that. 

Mr. Horrman. Is anyone quarreling with you about that? 

Mr. Bennett. No, but that is another problem. Every dollar that 
is in the State means that State benefits that much more from it. 
When it goes to Washington, it used to be, every dollar that went 
to Washington cost 25 cents for administration. 

Mr. Horrman. It costs about $33,000. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know the latest statistics. But every dollar 
that goes to Atlanta costs much less. Therefore, the more dollars 
that we could keep in Georgia means that the people of Georgia are 
going to benefit more. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of anyone in the South, and a lot 
of us in the North, who quarrel with that doctrine? 

Mr, Bennett. Then you agree with me? 

Mr. Horrman. I agree, I wouldn’t send any money to Washington 
unless I had to. 

Mr. Bennett. That is exactly what I am saying. 

Mr. Horrman. I though you were kicking about Georgia. 

Mr. Bennett. I haven’t mentioned Georgia. I said the South. 
The South just so happens to be an area in which they don’t send 
as much money as the other sections of the country. 

Mr. Horrman. If you look at the figures, you will find the South 
did pretty well, especially taxes. 

Mr. Bennett. In these grants-in-aid, I agree with that statement. 

Mr. Horrman. We bought all your peanuts at a high price. You 
bought our automobiles, and so on. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. 
Bennett. These gentlemen drove all the way from Georgia, and 
we appreciate their being here. 

Mr. Bennett. It was a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Fountatn. I would like to ask Mr. Stewart if he would be 
kind enough to furnish the reports mentioned in the next to the last 
paragraph in the Governor’s statement. 

Mr. Stewart. I will. 

Mr. Horrman. If Mr. Bennett wants to change his views—— 

Mr. Bennett. If they wish to strike out my testimony, they may. 
I have a personal pride in it. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horrman. You talk about like I do. 

(The following communications were subsequently received :) 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Atlanta, January 15, 1958. 
Congressman L. H. FounTaAIn, 


House Office Building, 
Room 101, George Washington Inn, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FountTatIn: This will acknowledge and thank you for your 
letter of January 10 in which you enclosed a transcript of the Raleigh hearings. 

Please be advised that the formal statement which was presented to your 
committee by Mr. Travis B. Stewart is the only authorized statement representing 
my views. Any other statement or remark made by Mr. Stewart or Mr. Julian 
Bennett was their own personal opinions and does not necessarily reflect my views. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN GRIFFIN. 
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STATE OF GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Atlanta, March 12, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES R. NAUGHTON, 


Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. NaucHTon: I am returning the corrected copy of the testimony 
presented to your subcommittee at the Raleigh hearings last December. 

Pursuant to your request, I am enclosing also three additional reports, one in 
the form of a letter to me from the Georgia Forestry Commission, which outlines 
the relations of this department with the Federal Government. 

If I can be of any further service to the committee, please feel free to call on me. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Travis STEWART, 
Administrative Aid to Governor Griffin, 


Gerorc1a Forestry COMMISSION, 


Macon, Ga., Murch a, 1958. 
Mr. TRAVIS STEWART, 


Executive Department, State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 


DEAR Mr. STEwarRtT: Mr. Parkman has advised me of your request for a state- 
ment regarding the relationships between the Georgia Forestry Commission 
and the United States Forest Service. 

I imagine that within the past 5 or 6 years we have entered into more coop- 
erative agreements with the United States Forest Service than at any time since 
the organization of the Georgia Forestry Commission. I have been informed 
that many years ago the relationship between the State and the United States 
Forest Service was somewhat strained, but I can truthfully report that since 
I have been director, our relationships have been very satisfactory. I find that 
they are most cooperative in any project we undertake and that they are per- 
mitted by law to enter into with us. 

The Forest Service is somewhat of an administrative body, with practically 
no field personnel. With the exception of the National Forests, all of their 
projects are carried out through State organizations with the Forest Service 
furnishing a portion of the funds. I find that they are most willing to work 
with us in accordance with our policies and regulations, with only the minimum 
amount of strings attached. They have in many cases been able to change 
their policies to fit in with our organization on some of these cooperative 
projects. 

The above also applies to the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station located 
in Asheville, N. C. They have been most cooperative with us in various research 
projects and experimental work. 

I believe that Georgia is very fortunate in having the good cooperation and 
interest of these two Federal organizations. I trust that we will be able to 
maintain the same relationship for many years to come. 

Yours very truly, 


Guyton DeLoacnu, Director. 


Federal funds received by the Georgia forestry commission for the fiscal year 
1957-58 
CM2 funds—Fire protection $550, 000. 00 
CM4 funds—Nursery operation 40, 000. 00 
CFM funds—Forest management 51, 590. 00 
Soil bank nursery construction 159, 579. 87 
Soil bank—Technical assistance 20, 000. 00 
Soil bank—Seedling production 18, 486. 39 
Soil bank—Seed stores 760, 000. 00 
Project area forestation plan title IV 8, 782. 00 
Watersheds 4, 622. 50 


913, 060. 76 


1This amount is to be repaid to the Federal Government as it serves only as a facility 
in seed procurement. 


Additional Federal funds were spent this fiscal year but these funds were 
obligated before July 1, 1957, and are not included in the above figure. 
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STATE RELATIONS WITH FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN CIVIL DEFENSE MATTERS 


Existing Federal Civil Defense laws place the responsibility for Civil Defense 
primarily in the States and their political subdivisions. 

Responsibilities of the Federal Civil Defense Administration with relation to 
the States are as follows: 

1. “Develop plans and programs for Civil Defense and disseminate informa- 
tion to the public.” 

During the past year FCDA has reached the point of “satisfactory” in ful- 
filling this responsibility. 

2. “Estimate the total material, manpower, and fiscal requirements for carry- 
ing out the program, and disburse such Federal aid to States as may be author- 
ized by Congress.” 

Under this responsibility falls the Federal contributions program. Through 
the contributions program, State and political subdivisions are able to obtain 
certain equipment, public information material, training equipment and facili- 
ties by paying one-half of the cost, the Federal Government pays the other half. 
The surplus property program also comes under this responsibility. The ad- 
ministration af these two programs is quite satisfactory although the law is 
not broad enough on this subject. 

3. “Develop programs of research.” 

This program is being satisfactorily accomplished. 

4. “Develop and coordinate a program for education and training of existing 
governmental agencies, general public and volunteers.” 

This program is most unsatisfactory. FCDA will declare a training manual 
or publication obsolete because of a change in conditions or a change in policy. 
We are ordered to destroy current publications and training manuals. It has 
taken FCDA, in many instances, 12 months or more to firm up a new policy 
to the point that they can issue new training manuals or publications to replace 
the ones ordered destroyed. 

5. “Stockpile medical and other supplies to be issued to the States in time of 
disaster.” 

FCDA is fulfilling this responsibility satisfactorily with the exception that 
they have made no provisions to stockpile food or to disburse the surplus food 
already held by the Federal Government, so that it will be available after an 
attack or disaster. 

6. “Assist States in negotiating mutual aid compacts.” 

This responsibility they have performed satisfactorily. 

7. “Provide for communications and dissemination of warning of enemy 
attacks to the civilian population.” 

FCDA has not been able to be of much assistance to the States in providing 
for emergency communications due to restrictions and regulations of other Fed- 
eral agencies. As for warning, FCDA has provided a good warning system as 
far as it goes. They furnish the State with the warning but an adequate sys- 
tem has not been developed whereby the State can get the warning to all the 
people. 

8. “Coordinate civil defense operations in the event of a national emergency.” 

FCDA relationship with State during natural disaster has been satisfactory 
and we have reason to believe that it will be during a national emergency. 

Recently FCDA changed their policy and is now placing emphasis on govern- 
ment in emergency. The development of this policy is progressing satisfactorily. 
FCDA has before Congress a bill (H. R. 7576) which will place more responsi- 
bility for civil defense on the Federal Government. Enactment of this bill will 
go far toward preparing this State to a point of operational readiness. 





STATE RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN MILITARY MATTERS 


1. The relationships between the State militia (National Guard) and the 
Federal Government have been clearly established in various congressional 
actions starting with the Dick Act of 1903 and other Federal legislation in 1908, 
1916, 1920, and 1933. In 1952 Congress restated these policies and that the 
strength of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense 
of this Nation must be at all times maintained and assured. 

2. The National Guard represents tradition in the best sense of American 
history. Although the units vary in background and current activities, they are 
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by and large, reservoirs of pride and patriotism at a grass-roots level. They 
are substantial buffers against efforts to replace traditional ways with progres- 
sive ways in which there is no place for pride of land and reverence of the past. 

3. The Governor of a State is the commander in chief of all National Guard 
forces located in his State. He may call them to State active duty in instances 
of emergency or disaster as he deems appropriate. These troops are indeed the 
State’s armed forces during periods other than national emergencies. This 
concept of National Guard structure was conceived by the Nation’s founders 
and is reflected in the Constitution of the United States. It has existed for 
over 300 years. It is a successful operation and has figured most prominently 
in winning all of America’s wars. It effectively progresses in peace because it 
has the backing and support of the Congress, the people, the State, and the 
communities. 

4. In return for Federal support the Guard is obligated to meet certain re- 
quirements established by the Federal Government, among them— 

(a) To train personnel in accordance with programs published by the 
Department of Defense. 

(b) To meet standards of proficiency as required. Such proficiency to 
be tested through observation and examination by regular establishment 
personnel. 

(c)To meet Department of Defense standards in all officer appointments. 

(d) To maintain unit strengths as directed by Federal policies. 

(e) To maintain all equipment in accordance with Federal policies. 

(f) To maintain acceptable standards of housing and security for per- 
sonnel and arms. 

Having met these requirements, the National Guard is our country’s first 
line Ready Reserve Force and available for Federal duty on appropriate call 
or order. 

5. The Federal Government’s obligations in the National Guard structure are: 

(a) Allocation of units to the States. 

(b) Federally recognize units meeting established requirements. 

(c) Furnishing equipment, uniforms and arms; pay and allowances for 
armory drills and field training. 

(d) Providing necessary training support. 

(e) Providing adequate funds to insure 6 months’ active duty training 
for all new enlistees. 

(f) Providing regular establishment advisory personnel for both field 
and armory training. 

(g) Matching State funds 75 percent to 25 percent for armory construc- 
tion. 

(h) Providing school facilities for training of specialists. 

(i) Providing adequate funds for full-time employment of personnel to 
maintain Federal Government equipment, and to assist in the administra- 
tion of units. 

6. To date the Federal Government has met the first four of these obligations 
effectively and enthusiastically, particularily in the fields of support from local 
area commanders, both Army and Air, to National Guard units in their training 
programs. Support from Department of Defense level leaves much to be 
desired, specifically : 

(a) Insufficient funding to carry out an adequate schooling program. 

(b) Advisor personnel are always 10 to 15 percent understrength. 

(c) The 6 months’ active duty training program has fallen far below ex- 
pectation due to lack of funding. 

(d) In the armory construction program, even though Congress appropri- 
ated the money, Department of Defense has not released it. 

(e) Inadequate funding restricts staff training, command post exercises 
and necessary training maneuvers. 

7. As an example of the failure of Department of Defense to adequately 
fulfill its obligations, we received funds to support only 54 employees at the 
equipment concentration site at Fort Stewart, Ga., to maintain approximately 
400 vehicles, tanks, guns, fire control and communication equipment, even though 
a Department of Defense survey team, using standards of the Army, stated that 
an absolute minimum of 76 personnel is required. This despite the fact that 
this operation of the concentration site effected a savings of approximately 
$800,000 for the Federal Government during the year 1957. 


22065—59—pt. 4——15 
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8. Pentagon planning concerning National Guard forces over the past decade 
has been faulty and miscalculated. The 1956 hassle over the 6 months’ active 
duty of guardsmen, which was finally conceded to the Defense Department, now 
cannot be supported by funds available to the Army, so the Army has to renege 
on what it fought so hard to obtain. 

9. Various attempts have been made at the Department of Defense and Bureau 
at the Budget levels to reduce the effectiveness of the Guard and/or to place it 
under Federal control, despite the desires of the Congress, the people, the States 
and local communities. These attempts to reduce the State military forces have 
been camouflaged by such language as “‘we must change our reserve forces to meet 
changing times”, “conform to the Pentomic concepts”, “raise the Guard profi- 
ciency”, and other guises. This argument doesn’t stand up because the Guard 
has progressed as effectively as other components of the Armed Services. We 
have -pilots, missle men, tankers, communication, transportation and other 
modern experts who are as effective as those the Regular services produce. 

10. The manpower available in Georgia can and has provided over 13,000 
volunteer soldiers for the Army and Air National Guard. They can be trained 
and maintained. for approximately one-eighth the cost of Regular troops. To 
fail to fully exploit this capability through faineance or design is false economy 
and adds a calculated risk to the national security. There is no State objection 
to these patriots becoming atomic or space soldiers, or indeed archers, if that 
is what is needed to round out the defense structure requirements, but a level 
of strength must be established and necesSary conversions made within that 
strength. 

11. In summing up it appears that the State of Georgia has met all its military 
commitments to the Federal Government, whereas the Federal Defense Depart- 
ment has welshed on its programs, reneged on its commitments and failed to 
utilize funds appropriated by the Congress for National Guard support. Its 
constant planning changes resulting in fluctuating strengths, on-again off-again 
recruiting programs, instability in school quotas and active duty training are 
causing frustration, confusion, insecurity and seriously affecting morale. As 
an example, 4 strength ceilings have been imposed on the State in the past year. 

What is needed is a firm policy toward the National Guard at Department 
of Defense level, supported by the Bureau of the Budget, and monitored by the 


Armed Services Committees of Congress. 

Mr. Fountarn. Colonel Kendall. This is Colonel Henry E. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the North Carolina Employment Security 
Commission. 


We are very glad to have you with us today, Colonel. Without 
further ado, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY E. KENDALL, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY COMMISSION, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Kenpatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, distinguished members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, is it permissible to take your coat 
off? It is getting warm. 

Mr. Fountain. You may doso if you like. 

Mr. Kenpatt. I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee, to discuss some of the matters relative to the employ- 
ment security program. I have gone over your reports, and I have 
confined a considerable portion of my statement to the summary from 
page 26 through 29, with respect to the 14 items, so will speak mainly 
to those 14 items. 

1. I am in complete agreement with the statement that the role of 
the Federal Government has been unduly extended in the area of 
administrative controls. 

Time does not permit a lengthy statement in support of my position 
but the following statements do give the principle involved. Even 
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through the State budget officer has approved “out-of-State travel,” 
our agency is required to secure approval from the Federal Govern- 
ment for such travel. 

Even though State budgetary and purchasing standards are com- 
plied with, before other than routine purchases, the Federal Gov- 
ernment requires the agency to secure its approval. This applies 100 
percent to the equipment category, for example, the agency must 
secure specific approval from the Federal Government before pur- 
chasing even a $2 dictionary. 

Should Federal approval not be given for the travel or purchase 
mentioned above, the trip or the purchase could not be made. This is 
administrative “purse string” control. Irrespective of the proper 
accepted State budgetary controls and fiscal standards and irrespec- 
tive of the proper and accepted State preaudit and postaudit the 
Federal Government imposes its own controls, standards and detailed 
audits. 

With reference to the second part of this statement, quoting, 
“* * * its role (Federal Government) has been too restricted with 
respect to benefit standards, benefit financing, and other substantive 
areas of the program.” I cannot agree with this statement. ‘The 
payment of benefits and financing of such payments are the heart of 
the program. Should the Federal Government tell North Carolina 
or any State the minimum amount of benefits the State could pay a 
claimant or the amount of tax which a covered employer had to be 
taxed, it would no longer be a State program and for all intent and 
purpose it would be federalized. The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be increased in these areas. 

2. The present 90 percent tax offset and 100 percent grant provisions 
of the Federal-State employment security system should be retained 
unless and until a more satisfactory system can be found after full 
hearings from all interested in this program. That probably doesn’t 
give you much to go on from my views, but if you would get half a 
dozen people in this room, representing management, labor, and the 
public, you wouldn’t get any agreement on this. 

3. Public Law 567 (Reed Act) should not be amended to permit 
congressional appropriation of funds from the $200 million reserve 
fund unless it is so done that this amendment will not be effective until 
the total whereby Federal grants for State administration exceeds 
the total excess collections accrued (profit) to the Federal Govern- 
ment prior to the enactment of Public Law 567, 

4. This problem could be met by increasing the size of the con- 
tingency fund; provided, there were no restrictions attached either 
by the Congress or by administrative action, which would hinder or 
defeat the purpose of the contingency fund principle. 

We have had this contingency fund, but every now and then it 
crops up, certain conditions under which it might be used or certain 
restrictive controls from the Bureau of Employment Security that 
ey have weakened or lessened the value of the contingency 

nd. 


5. I agree with this statement which recommends that existing 
legislation be amended to provide that the Federal Government— 
Secretary of Labor—accept a State’s auditing, purchasing, and other 
fiseal controls as a substitute for the type of controls now exercised 
by the Department of Labor on condition that the Secretary deter- 
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mines that the State’s auditing, purchasing and other fiscal controls 
afford adequate protection of the Federal interest in the proper ex- 
penditure of funds and that certain State and Federal administrative 
action be taken. 

The Department of Labor should take administrative action on a 
continuing basis to simplify budget processes, time distribution 
systems and other administrative controls imposed upon State em- 
ployment security agencies. This recommendation would save the 
taxpayer money, at the same time provide adequate protection of 
funds, and would create a better working relationship between the 
States and the Department of Labor. The merit system require- 
ments of the Social Security Act should continue to be applied to 
the employment security agencies. 

6. In keeping with my feeling expressed in paragraph 5 above, I 
agree to and endorse the policy of waiving Federal personnel audits 
and other controls in States where the State civil service system meets 
Federal standards. This would save tax dollars and remove duplica- 
tion, 

7. This states that the Bureau of Employment Security should 
develop broad standards for budgeting, auditing, purchasing, and 
other staff services. It is my feeling that the Commission views this 
matter correctly when its states it foresees better relations with the 
States and sounder administrative practice if the Federal Government 
will discontinue its minute fiscal audit and other administrative con- 
trol in States applying controls which meet Federal standards. Such 
would also save tax dollars. 

8. This recommendation, providing that State requests and esti- 
mates dealing with Federal grants for employment security adminis- 
tration flow through regularly eatabliahed executive and budgetary 
channels at the State level, whatever such channels may be, does not 
present a problem in this State. 

9. This recommendation that administrative action be taken to 
provide that the Secretary of Labor consult the States before adopt- 
ing rules, regulations, and standards materially affecting the program 
of the States is a good one. Such has been done in numerous in- 
stances by the Secretary, but such should be done in all instances. 
Consultations should include all appropriate State officials and by 
all means the Governor should be consulted to the extent he desires. 

10. It is felt that a hearing board to advise the Secretary of Labor 
on conformity and compliance cases would be most helpful and is 
needed. 

11. With reference to making suggestions to the States as to benefit 
standards for inclusion in State laws, the President and Secretary 
of Labor have been and are now carrying out this recommendation. 
They are in a position to evaluate the results of their recommen- 
dations. 

12. The present experience rating system has become well estab- 
lished and in keeping with the Commission recommendation it should 
be continued. : ; 

Speaking for this State, I can say it is well established in this 
State, it is well accepted, it creates interest among all of the inter- 
ested parties in our program, where if we had a flat rate or some 
other type of system we would lose the interest we need to help the 
State agency police the program as it should be policed. 
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13. No State, to date, has become insolvent to the extent under 
the existing law that it has not been able to meet the problem. The 
tax structure should continue to be a State matter. There is no 
evidence that any State has abused this responsibility. The States 
have had this responsibility for years and oes met, it. 

14. This is a matter which should be left, as at present, to the 
respective States. Congress has left this area to the States after 
reducing coverage to “4 or more” in 20 weeks. 

If I am not mistaken, the committee holding hearings on coverage 
said this was an area to be left to the States, and certainly at that 
time they did leave it to the States. 

Here is a matter that is not mentioned in the 14 items in your 
report that I would certainly like to call to your attention. 

It is felt that the most important matter now under consideration 
by the Congress concerning the Federal-State relations in the un- 
employment compensation or employment security program is that 
of judicial review. Under the Federal statute there is no provision 
for judicial review of the Secretary of Labor’s findings or decisions 
in connection with North Carolina’s or any State’s operation of the 
joint Federal-State employment security program. The Secretary’s 
findings as to State conformity and compliance with the Federal 
statutory standards, which deal with the right of the State agency 
to receive grants of administrative funds as well as with the right 
of State taxpayers to receive credit against the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax are final and not subject to review by the Federal court. 
a State has no appeal. The States have been and are gravely con- 
cerned with the lack of judicial review of the Secretary’s exercise 
of his tremendous powers to find a State out of conformity or 
compliance. 

There are pending now before the Congress S. 1629, H. R. 8214, 
and H. R. 8215, similar bills, which will accomplish this and other 
needs of the States in this matter. These bills provide review by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the circuit wherein the State lies 
or by the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, at the option 
of the appealing State. The bills provide for an independent judicial 
review on the merits and on the whole record including any State 
court record. The appeal would involve two sovereigns, a sovereign 
State and the Federal Government, as opposed to the usual private 
party and Federal agency situation usually reviewable in a manner 
similar to that prescribed by the Administrative Procedure Act. 

The issue could involve the decision of the State’s highest court on 
one hand and an administrative interpretation by a Federal Cabinet 
officer on the other hand, both based on identical statutory language 
with the penalties or sanctions involved in a finding by the Secretary 
being extremely severe with possible grave effect upon thousands of 
claimants for unemployment insurance and thousands of taxpayers in 
this State or any other State. 

These bills also provide an automatic stay against the effect of the 
Secretary’s adverse finding upon the filing of a petition for judicial 
review by a State as well as preserving the status quo until a reasonable 
time after a final adverse court decision so the State can take any cor- 
rective action which the Secretary’s finding demands. 

Any assistance that this subcommittee can give to assure early hear- 
ing on these judicial review bills would be rendering great service. 
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‘These views are expressed based upon 11 years of experience as chair- 
man of the North Carolina commission and I urge your careful con- 
sideration of these views. 

Again I thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Colonel Kendall. 

I notice you began your statement by saying you are in complete 
agreement with the statement that the role of the Federal Government 
has been unduly extended in the area of administrative controls. 

Do you guess the reason for the Federal Government’s taking that 
position is that it contributes 100 percent of the administrative costs? 

Mr. Kenpatu. I don’t consider that they contribute 100 percent in 
the true sense of contributing. It is paid by the taxpayers in this 
State. The original legislation attempted to set up an excise tax to 
pay the administrative costs of the States and the Federal Government. 

he Reed Act said, after that was passed, and it took quite a struggle 
on the part of the States to get that through the Congress—the Reed 
Act says that any excess over and above the cost of State and Federal 
programs is returned to each State on a pro rata basis each year. 

So now our stake in it, if we spend it we don’t get it back, if we don’t 
spend it we do get it back. Our legislature has seen fit to leave the 
returned funds in the trust fund. But the Reed Act does permit ad- 
ministrative use of it, provided our legislature appropriates it for a 
specific purpose. 

Mr. Founratn. I can appreciate the observation you are making. 
However, the Federal Government does provide 100 percent of the 
administrative cost from Federal funds. 

Mr. Kenpatu. Yes, but I would like to say it doesn’t come from the 
general fund, as some of the other grant-in-aid programs do. 

Mr. Fountain. I am, like you, one who probably wants to get as 
much help as we can get, and as few controls as we have to put up 
with. I do realize that the Congress, when it makes appropriations, 
passes legislation and authorizes Federal agencies to supervise pro- 
grams, has a natural tendency to want to have some say-so, some con- 
trol; we don’t like that. 

Mr. Kenna. And it encroaches. It is not what it was when it 
started out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Doesn’t it always happen that way ? 

Mr. Kenvatt. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Now, speaking of controls, I don’t know whether or 
not you had occasion to see a list of proposals or approaches which 
have been made for improving the operation of grant programs. We 
sent these to the Governor. 

Mr. Kenpatu. Those are the four items, aren’t they, listed in 
the unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennatt. I think I have seen them. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I would like to ask about possible alternatives in 
the field of unemployment compensation, including possible modifica- 
tions of the present tax and grant arrangements. These are sugges- 
tions that have come to the subcommittee’s attention. We'd like to 
get your thinking about them. 

One: allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and elim- 
inate grants for State administration. 
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Mr. Kenpatt. I would say I thought about commenting originally 
on those items, Mr. Chairman. I have talked with a stceliala of inter- 
ested parties in this State, but am not in a position to give consensus 
of this State’s opinion. I would rather not express myself, since I 
think I have confined myself more or less to known consensus. 

Mr. Fountarn. What about these other three proposals? 

Mr. Kenpatu. Well, anything on the 100 percent, or variations of 
98 percent and 2 percent, and the Federal Government paying part, 
and the State paying part, I would say I am hesitant to express a 
consensus. 

Mr. Founrarn. I will ask you about this suggested proposal in view 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Kenpatu. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would you favor making the administration and 
financial support of unemployment compensation and employment 
service completely a Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Kenpaty. Well, you know my answer very definitely is “No.” 
And I think there is good reason. In keeping with what your com- 
mittee is set up to do, as I understand it, the task that the States have 
taken unto themselves or possibly will take unto themselves, measure 
and live up to, you don’t want to take away from them. You want 
malice them more, if they will take them and live up to their respon- 
sibility. 

Mi Fourie, Thank you, Colonel. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Those three bills to which you referred, and which 
provide for judicial review, are they before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary ? 

Mr. Kenpauu. They never did reach a hearing stage. They were 
to go to the Senate. They would go to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee inthe House. The first bill, the Senate bill 

Mr. Horrman. Have you ever had a hearing? 

Mr. Kenpauu. No hearing. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you ever asked for one? 

Mr. Kenpauu. We have taken it up with them, but it got tangled 
up with the last few months of Congress and there was no chance 
at that time. I am going to Washington as a member of the State 
committee sometime the first part of January and the State organiza- 
tion of the interstate conference is pushing for early hearings on these 
matters. 

Mr. Horrman. On the Ways and Means Committee, you certainly 
have a very capable and sympathetic man in Jere Cooper. 

Mr. Kenpauu. Yes, and Mr. Mills, I think, introduced one of these 
House bills. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. I might add—Leo Irwin, the clerk of that com- 
mittee, is also from North Carolina. 

Mr. Horrman. Does Georgia have anyone on there? 

Mr. Kenpatu. Certainly Mills and Cooper are very able. 

Mr. Fountain. We thank you very much for giving us this in 
formation. 
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Mr. Kenpauui. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Johnston, we are finally getting to you. As 
a matter of fact, I think we area little ahead of schedule. 

This is Mr. Paul A. Johnston, director of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Administration. We are very happy to have you with 
us, Mr. Johnston, and to hear from you. You may begin at this time. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. JOHNSTON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF ADMINISTRATION, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Jounston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other members of 
the committee. 

First, I would like to express my appreciation for this opportunity 
to talk to the members of this subcommittee about problems which 
arise between the State and Federal Governments. It seems to me that 
now, as never before, it is imperative that the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the State and Federal Governments be carried out in a 
fashion which will reduce the growing friction between them, and that 
your subcommittee can accomplish a great deal along these lines. It 
is a privilege to appear before you. 

The department of administration consists of three divisions—the 
division of the budget, the division of purchase and contract, and 
the division of property control and construction. The head of our 
division of the budget, who is also the assistant director of the de- 
partment, Mr. D. S. Coltrane, will have something to say in a few 
minutes with reference to a problem arising ‘m connection with voca- 
tional education funds from the Federal Goverment. 

The head of our Division of Purchase and Contract, Mr. W. R. Hen- 
derson, will have something to say about a problem brought about by 
certain procedures of the General Services Administration of the 
Federal Government. 

I would like to say in connection with the statements these two gen- 
tlemen will make, that our Department is greatly concerned about 
these two problems. We are particularly concerned with the purchas- 
ing matter and feel very strongly that the General Services Adminis- 
tration is following a procedure which is costly to the governments of 
the several States, and in the long run is of no benefit to the Federal 
Government. 

Furthermore, it results in the stifling of competition through price 
fixing—an activity which the Federal Government usually seeks to dis- 
courage rather than promote. Mr. Henderson’s statement to be made 
in a few minutes will go into this in detail. 

My own statement today is not directed to any specific problem but 
results from a desire to express appreciation for a procedure developed 
by one of the congressional committees for handling an area in which 
both State and Federal Governments have a substantial interest. I 
have reference to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of the House of Representatives, whose chairman is Mr. Herbert 
Bonner, Congressman from the First District of this State. 

When Mr. Bonner’s committee found it advisable to consider new 
Federal legislation which would regulate the operation of small 
pleasure boats, they approached their task with an attitude which 
seems to me to offer great possibilities for good. Mr. Bonner had his 
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committee’s chief counsel, Mr. John Drewry, appear before a group 
of State officials from all over the United States who make up the 
Council of State Government’s Committee for drafting suggested 
State legislation. Mr. Drewry brought to that committee a request 
from Mr. Bonner that a subcommittee be appointed from the group of 
State officials to work with the congressional committee and other 
Federal agencies in planning and drafting legislation in this area 
which would be satisfactory both to the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments, and would provide a degree of uniformity thought desired in 
the interest of the boat operators themselves. The requested subcom- 
mittee was appointed, and is working along the lines proposed. We 
have every reason to believe that the joint efforts of all concerned will 
result in acceptable legislation. 

My main point here is that the congressional Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and Mr. Bonner have shown an awareness of 
State interests and a willingness to see that those interests are pro- 
tected which I feel can only result in improved relations between the 
two governments. 

They have moved in advance to avoid conflicts rather than going 
ahead from strictly a Federal point of view and leaving the conflicts 
to arise later under conditions making their settlement considerably 
more difficult. I would like to suggest to you gentlemen of this sub- 
committee who are primarily interested in the overall area of inter- 
governmental relations, that in your contacts with other officials in the 
Federal Government you make known to them the fact that this 
procedure is available and has possibilities of securing worthwhile 
results. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you, Mr. Johnston, for this information. 

Are there any questions by the committee ? 

Mr. Horrman. The substance of your statement is that this com- 
mittee recommend to the other congressional committees that they fol- 
low the Bonner committee procedure ? 

Mr. Jounston. At least that they look into it. It may be worth- 
while in some instances, it seems. 

Mr. Founratn. We are very glad to get compliments, as well as 
criticism, on some of the work being done. 

Mr. Jounston. The State officials on that committee really appre- 
ciate the action, and I think felt it was a very worthwhile thing. 

Mr. Fountatn. That is one of the reasons we are out getting the 
opinions of State and local people. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. D. S. Coltrane, North Carolina’s State 
budget officer—in fact a financial institution in and of himself in 
North Carolina. We are very happy to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Coltrane. 


STATEMENT OF D. S. COLTRANE, BUDGET OFFICER, STATE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Corrrane. Mr. Chairman, lady and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I appreciate your giving me this opportunity to present a few 
brief comments whieh reflect the views of the Department of Admin- 
istration relative to the Federal funds contribution to the State’s 
program of vocational education in the high schools of the State. 
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We want to suggest that the Congress take steps to provide for 
more flexibility in the use of these funds in two particular respects. 

First, in respect to fixing specific allotment of the dollar amount 
to be used annually in support of each of the four types of approved 
vocational training; and 

Second, in respect to the requirements that federally aided voca- 
tional teachers not. be assigned any school duties other than voca- 
tional teaching. 

With your permission, I should like to explain briefly the problems 
involved in each of these two points. 

Regarding the first point: As the committee knows, Federal funds 
to support vocational training in the high schools are ‘allotted among 
the several States on a formula basis administered by the United States 
Office of Education. The use of a formula for distribution of the ap- 
propriation among the States is, we believe, a wise pr ocedure and the 
total amount allotted to North Carolina represents a Just and fair share 
of your annual appropriation for such grants-in-aid to support voca- 
tional training. Our problem lies in the fact that funds made avail- 
able to North Carolina are divided into four parts at the Federal level, 
and these four fixed sums are respectively earmarked and restricted 
to vocational agriculture, vocational home economics, and vocational 
trades and industries, and vocational distributive education. 

We think the four categories of vocational training which Congress 
has selected to aid are well chosen, are of basic importance, and are 
sufficiently inclusive. We would point out, however, that due to differ- 
ences in the economies of the several States and due to changing 
economic conditions in the respective States, individual States should 
be permitted, within the total vocational funds granted to each of them 
by Congress, to decide for themselves where the emphasis shall be 
placed in high school vocational training and to change that emphasis 
whenever the State authorities think it necessary in order best to meet 
needs arising from changes in the State’s economy. 

The case of North Carolina is this: When Federal grants to the 
State for vocational training in the public schools began back in 1918, 
North Carolina had an economy that was predominantly agricultural. 
In more recent years the State’s industries have been ‘developing 
rapidly and its agriculture is becoming more highly mechanized. 

As consequences of these developments, we are witnessing a heavy 
migration of population from the farms to the cities and towns. 
While the economic picture within the State has changed, the Federal 
grants, in terms of the four types of training supported, have ex- 
perienced little or no change of emphasis which would enable the 
program of vocational training to serve best in the readjustment of 
rural people who find it necessary to migrate from the farms. Today 
thousands of North Carolina boys who take vocational agriculture 
immediately find it necessary to seek employment in trades and in- 
dustries and distributive services. 

Our director of vocational education estimates that about 65 percent 
of high school students taking vocational agriculture promptly leave 
the farm to seek nonagricultural employment. 
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We submit, lady and gentlemen, that State authorities are in the 
best position to determine which of the four categories of vocational 
education needs major emphasis during a particular period of time; 
and we recommend that henceforth the annual Federal grant for 
vocational education in high schools be made to each State in a single 
amount with discretion left with the State authorities to determine the 

portion to be spent in support of each of the types of vocational train- 
fn which the Congress has approved for Federal aid. 

especting the second point: We understand that Federal regula- 
tions now require that vocational teachers be exempt from performing 
any school duties other than those connected with their particular 
type of vocational instruction. 

Je would like to suggest that this ought to be relaxed to permit 
these teachers being assigned their fair share of other school duties 
such as being responsible for a home room, helping to supervise chil- 
dren on the playgrounds, in the cafeteria, etc., and assist with other 
miscellaneous extracurricular activities in the same manner as other 
teachers do. In other words, we suggest that it is unwise and un- 
desirable as a matter of principle to require that the vocational teacher 
be kept apart as a class of faculty member having special privileges 
and immunities not enjoyed by his fellow teachers in the same school. 

We submit, further, that, while it is reasonable to prescribe that a 
vocational teacher not be assigned to teach nonvocational courses 
which, as we realize, are not aided by Federal grants, it seems to us 
that no regulation should prevent a vocational teacher from giving 
classes in two or more types of vocational work, assuming that the 
teacher is trained to do so. For example, in some of our rural high 
schools where agriculture is the only vocational work offered to boys, 
we would benefit more if the vocational agriculture teacher could be 
sent to take some trade courses in summer schools and, having qualified, 
could teach one or more trade courses in high schools as well as courses 
in vocational agriculture. 

We are thinking of such trade courses as automotive mechanics, 
plumbing, electricity, and other building and service trades. We hear 
that in some places we are developing a rash of very small vocational 
classes because the vocational tension is limited to one type of instruc- 
tion and scatters his pupils into small class sections in order to have 
enough classes to last all day. Certainly we are not getting the most 
for our money in such cases. We, therefore, recommend that Federal 
regulations specify only that vocational teachers shall not be assigned 
to teach classes in nonvocational subjects and specify particularly 
that the same teacher may teach courses in more than one type of 
vocational training if authorized by State school authorities to i so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to the next 
sheet there with respect to the funds. You will notice that this total 
program here for vocational education, that the State is putting in 
49—nearly 50 percent, and the local is putting in nearly a third, 30.2 
percent, and the Federal is putting in about 20 percent, and yet with 
that 20 percent they are telling us about how we shall distribute it be- 
tween the various courses. 
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Vocational education funds 1957-58 to pay salaries of vocational teachers only 


{(1) Amounts, (2) percentages by purposes, i. e., type of training, and (3) percentages of total funds for 
salaries by source] 
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Our point is that for the overall good, regardless of the amount that 
is being spent, that it should be on a State basis, but especially with 
the Federal Government putting in only 20 percent of ine total pro- 
gram that more discretion should be left with the State as to the 
emphasis on programs. 

Mr. Horrman. What you are doing then is giving us an example 
of what the superintendent of public instruction referred to this 
morning, his fear that the Federal Government might control the 
whole situation, the whole program; that is what you are calling atten- 
tion to right here, isn’t it, with 20 percent ? 

Mr. Coutrrane. You are telling us that we shall put so much over 
here in vocational agriculture, so much here, and so much there. 

Mr. Horrman. In your opinion, then, when the Federal Govern- 
ment puts a dollar in, it controls the program, does it not? 

Mr. Cotrrane. That is pretty well what it is doing here with 
respect to this vocational education. 

Mr. Horrman. I heard so often the argument that control didn’t 
follow the dollar. I was wondering if you didn’t prove it did in your 
particular case, at least. 

Mr. Founrarn. If this situation is not changed, based upon your 
experience and knowledge of what these funds do in the various areas 
of vocational education, would the State and the local governments 
not be better off using the 80 percent and spending the money as they 
wish and turning down the 20 percent from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Corrrane. Mr. Chairman, I am not recommending that. 

Mr. Fountarn. You are not? 

Mr. Courrane. We need that Federal money, but if we can get it 
and take our money and spend it where we think it should be spent, 
shift it around where we deem it most expedient. I am saying this, 
from my whole background of agriculture—in fact, I happen to have 
gone to one of the very first farm life schools in this State, but I 
think now, that we need to shift our emphasis, and keep it in line 
with the times. 

Mr. Founrarn. I appreciate what you are saying, I realize a need 
for it, but if what you say is true, you are being forced to use these 
funds in places where actually it isn’t doing much good. In the long 
run, if the system isn’t changed, will you not be better off to use your 
own funds? 

Mr. Corrrann. It could well be. 
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Mr. Fountain. And refuse the Federal funds, if the agency, or the 
Government which contributes only 20 percent is telling you how to 
spend the other 80 percent. You realize that a good portion of that 
actually may be wasted because people are leaving the fields for which 
they are trained and going in other directions. 

Mr. Corrrane. The same thing is happening, lady and gentlemen, 
with respect to some of the other programs. I remember more than 
a year ago my neon to the director of the agricultural exten- 
sion service. He had some additional money coming down from 
Washington, and there was so much for home demonstration agents 
and so much for agricultural farm agents and so much for something 
else, and I suggested that he needed a forestry agent in view of the 
emphasis being placed on forestry in this particular county where 
he already had some 3 or 4 farm agents, that he probably ought 
to put a forestry man there rather than another assistant county 
agent and he said, “Well, the Federal Government won’t let us do 
that. 

Mr. Founratn. You see, here is the practical problem you are 
confronted with when you eliminate these categories. I appreciate 
your point of view and the difficulties you are having. But in many 
mstances, when you eliminate the categories, as has been pointed 
out, you deprive the Congress of the ability to concentrate its at- 
tention on the particular thing in which it is interested. 

If Congress 1s particularly interested in vocational agriculture, 
and wants to appropriate so much for it, and yet you need the money 
for something else, Congress would not be in a position to reduce 
that amount if it didn’t know just how it was being spent. As a 
matter of fact, we have the same situation in public assistance with 
the four categories. A lot of people would like to eliminate those 
and have a blanket appropriation to the States. 

Mr. Cotrrane. You can see from the total amount of money that 
North Carolina has been tremendously interested in this program, 
and that they have appropriated a lot of money for it. And we 
want to continue to get every dollar that we have from the Federal 
Government. In substance, we are just asking for a little more 
flexibility as to how it is to be expended. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg, I think, has some questions in con- 
nection with this. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Mr. Coltrane, am I correct in my understanding 
that in order to earn a dollar of the Federal allotment for each of 
these categories of vocational education, the State of North Carolina 
must put up a dollar? Is it not an equal matching arrangement? 

Mr. Courrane. Yes, but as you see, we have gone far beyond that. 

Mr. Goutpperc. Yes. That leads me to question whether North 
Carolina is being forced by virtue of the matching arrangement to 
spend money in a particular category where it prefers spending it 
in another category. 

Now, if in any of these four categories North Carolina were not 
spending one dollar more than the Federal share, there would be 
a strong possibility that you were putting up that amount of State 
money, and perhaps diverting it from another purpose, in order to 
earn the Federal allotment. However, in this case, where in each 
of these categories you are spending State and local money far in 
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excess of what you are earning in Federal dollars, it looks as though 
there are pressures or interests in your State which want you to 
spend money in this direction, rather than your being foreed, to do 
so by the Federal matching arrangement. 

__Mr. Cotrrane. That is probably true. In fact, I am wondering 
if our own people have really taken cognizance of the situation. Prob- 
ably they are just beginning to take note of the situation. 

Mr. Goxppere. I think the general principle of having some flexi- 
bility in the grant structure, so that differences in economic and other 
special factors in a State can be taken into account, is desirable. It 
applies not only in vocational education but also in other broad-pur- 
pose programs in which the Federal Government has broken down the 
grant into specific and relatively narrow categories. 

Almost all of the functional administrators who have appeared 
before the committee have expressed the point of view that there ought 
to be more flexibility in accommodating the use of Federal grants to 
the characteristics of a particular State. 

However, in looking at this table, I have the impression that North 
Carolina has considerable leeway to determine how its money will be 
spent for vocational educational objectives. This is reflected in the 
fact that you are overmatching by a very wide margin the amount 
that you would have to put up in order to earn the Federal dollars 
for each of the four categories. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you yield there? 

Mr. Goippera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand what you are saying is in order to get 
that extra dollar they spend money they don’t really need. 

Mr. Gotpserc. No, they don’t. They spend it by their own choice, 
Mr. Hoffman. They don’t have to. They only have to spend $1 
in order to earn $1 of Federal money. They are spending 3 of every 
4 State and local dollars on their own initiative. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you agree a moment ago the net result was 
they were spending money they wouldn’t otherwise spend in order to 
get a dollar? 

Mr. Goupeerc. No, not what they would not otherwise spend, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Founratn. You are saying that to the extent North Carolina 
goes beyond the Federal funds, it is doing it in its own discretion and 
is not bound by Federal appropriations. 

Mr. Goupsera. Exactly. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought the witness agreed the local people did 
spend a few dollars where it wasn’t necessary in order to earn that 

ollar, as you call it. 

Mr. Gotpserc. No, they don’t have to spend it in order to get the 
dollar. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you agree, Mr. Witness, sometimes they did 
spend a dollar they wouldn’t otherwise have spent if it wasn’t for that 
Federal dollar hanging up there in the air? 

- Mr. Cortrrane. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 
that North Carolina is an agricultural State, and our people are in- 
terested in agriculture, but we are faced with a declining agricultural 
economy. We have less of this and less of that. Our corn production 
in this State last year was less than it was any year prior to—any time 
since 1900. 
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The point I am making, that with this changing agricultural sit- 
uation, with a 30-percent reduction in tobacco acreage figures during 
a 2-year period, that we ourselves, as well as the Congress, have 
now to change our thinking somewhat and place our emphasis on 
something else. 

Mr. Horrman. You say in your statement, do you not, you are 
educating young folks in the agricultural ends of it and then when 
they get through with that they go over into industry ? 

Mr. Cotrrane. 65 percent of them go somewhere else. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and some of the teachers ought to be per- 
mitted, they ought to go away and take courses in other subjects, 
so that they can instruct the students. You say plumbing, and 
electricity. 

Mr. Courrane. That is right. 
Mr. Horrman. Then getting back to what the superintendent of 
ublic instruction was talking about, this morning, ra i would you 
imit the educational program? What are you going to not teach, 
let us say, in the schools? Are you going to call for the whole field 
of knowledge? If we do, don’t we get to the situation where, if 
that could be possible, we have too much education? That is to say, 
we are educating people that can’t use it? You are already doing 
that in agriculture. 

Mr. Corrrane. What I say is we have to change the emphasis. 

Mr. Horrman. You want to change the allotment of the fund, 
the allocation of the fund? 

Mr. Cotrrane. It would give us more flexibility and enable us to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and with that, of course, assume we agree with 
that, I get back to what I said a moment ago, and what your su- 
perintendent of public instruction said this morning. What limits 
would you place upon the things which they should teach in the 
schools? You have in here plumbing, electricity; what about art, 
what about painting, what about the 101 other things? What about 
reporting? Why don’t you have a school for reporters? Do you 
see what I mean? 

Mr. Corrrane. I will leave that to the department of education. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but you can’t make a lawyer, or a doctor, 
or a reporter, or a farmer, out of everyone. Some of us just can’t 
assimilate it. Some of us have to go to the legislature or Congress 
without any education. Do you get my point? There must be a 
limit somewhere. 

Mr. Corrrane. In a nutshell, I have been trying to say we are 
teaching too many people in the field of agriculture. Now those 
that we do teach in agriculture, let’s give them a broader vocational 
program than what we are giving them. 

Mr. Horrman. One reason for that is because Michigan gives you 
a lot of farm machinery very cheaply to do your work. You don’t 
have to work and sweat so much. 

Mr. Coutrrane. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. That I can understand. 

Mr. Founrarn. Did you use the word “give” ? 

Mr. Horrman. In the Fourth District in Michigan, in high school 
they are putting in big swimming pools. 

Mr. Jones. Putting in what? 
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Mr. Horrman. Swimming pools, in addition to the dancehalls and 
all those things, we have swimming pools, hot water in the winter 
time. Do you think that burden should be put on the people gen- 
erally? My point is, how extensive should be the field of education ? 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Coltrane, in getting back to the particular 
point 

Mr. Horrman. He didn’t tell me anything about it. 

Mr. Cortrrane. My answer to your question would be “No, I don’t 
think you should put the emphasis on the swimming pools.” 

Mr. Fountatn. Under vocational agriculture, for example, you get 
Federal funds totaling $712,026, yet you are spending $1,595,553 in 
State funds. As we understand it, all you would have to spend in 
State funds to get that $712,026 is $712,026. Consequently, it is up 
to our State legislature to make the decision as to where that differ- 
ence should go. North Carolina also spends $1,077,667 in local funds 
for vocational education. If some of that money were shifted to 
other vocational purposes the State could still match its Federal 
allotment. 

Mr. Corrrane. I am satisfied that if you will give us more flexi- 
bility, we too will reevaluate the situation and we will work out a 
better program. 

Mr. Gotpsere. I would like to say in connection with what we 
were discussing a moment ago, Mr. Coltrane, that the principle of 
flexibility, in order to accommodate local circumstances, is a good 
one, but I don’t think that this particular program is one that dem- 
onstrates the difficulty. There are others where States apparently 
are spending more than they would otherwise mainly to earn Federal 
dollars. In that type of situation, perhaps there ought to be more 
flexibility. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Coltrane, we appreciate your coming 
up. 
Mr. Coitrane. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. We will be glad to hear at this time from Mr. W. R. 
Henderson, state purchasing officer of North Carolina. 

















STATEMENT OF W. R. HENDERSON, STATE PURCHASING OFFICER, 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA; ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH E. 
SILLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FLORIDA STATE PURCHAS- 

ING COMMISSION 





Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Dwyer, gentlemen of the 
committee, we wish to offer for your consideration certain problems 
confronting States and local governments which result from the 
use by the General Services Administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment of a certain type of clause in their general supply contracts. 
Essentially, this clause restricts a supplier to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from selling to another consumer at prices lower than those 
offered to the Federal Government. If he should do so, he must re- 


ng 
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duce his prices to the Government accordingly. Moreover, there are 
certain implications to the effect that he also may have to rebate to 
the Government any such difference in price. 

Examples of the use of this type of clause are shown under exhibit 
A, pertinent sections of which we would like to read. 

eneral provisions for Federal supply schedule contracts: If at 
any time after the date of the bid the contractor reduces the com- 
parable price of any article or service covered by the contract to 
customers other than the Federal Government, the price to the Gov- 
ernment for such articles or service shall be reduced proportionately. 
Such reduction shall be effective at the same time and in the same 
manner as the reduction in the price to customers other than the 
Government. 

Further, special notice No. 2 to prospective bidders on class 17, 
part 6, electric lamps. Price reductions: In addition to the provi- 
sions of paragraph 13 of the general provisions made a part of this 
contract, the contractor agrees that in the event a dealer or distribu- 
tor of the contractor sells the contractor’s lamps on a continuing 
basis to any State, city, or other political subdivision, or any other 
large buyer of lamps, at lower prices than the contractor’s price in 
this contract, the contractor shall reduce his prices in this contract 
to the Government accordingly. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Henderson, I don’t want to interrupt you, but I 
am afraid you are jumping off here and getting so far ahead of me 
that I just don’t know where you are. Let me ask you this question 
for my own mind. 

Mr. Henperson. Certainly. 

Mr. Jonrs. I don’t want to disturb the orderly procedure of your 
statement. 

Mr. Henperson. It won’t at all, sir. 

Mr. Jones. In the first place, how do you get that kind of a rela- 
tionship with the General Services that you have to buy through 
the General Services Administration, and for what purposes? 

Mr. Henverson. We, of course, will attempt to develop that later, 
but perhaps it might be appropriate that we explore it at this time. 
The camitihes to the Federal Government are, in effect, the same 
perce who supply North Carolina or another State or political 
subdivisions of this State or any other State. When they are subject 
to this clause of the Federal Government 

Mr. Jones. Wait a minute now. Do you mean to tell me that you, 
as an agent of the government of the State of North Carolina, make 
purchases through the General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; because they supply—the General Serv- 
ices Administration, that is—they are suppliers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Henverson. Therefore, naturally we purchase from them as 
well. 

Mr. Jones. You purchase from the General Services Administra- 
tion ? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; we purchase from the same supplier. 
We will say General Electric and Westinghouse supplies the Federal 
Government through GSA. Since there is this restrictive clause, 
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they have to subscribe to when they bid to the Federal Government, 
or negotiate a contract with the General Services Administration, then 
they are bound by this restrictive clause. Therefore, when we do 
business with them, we are further bound by that price which we 
will attempt to develop as we go along. 

Mr. Jones. All right, go ahead. 1 am sorry. I want to apologize. 
I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Fountain. That is all right. 

Mr. Henverson. That is perfectly all right, Mr. Jones. 

Mr, Fountarn. We want to understand what we are hearing. 

Mr. Henperson. An example of an effect of this type of clause 
is shown by exhibit B, which we would also like to review. 

This, members of the committee, is a letter from the General Serv- 
ices Administration to one of their suppliers, the State of North 
Carolina, and I quote from the letter : 

A State of North Carolina contract indicates that your firm has a contract 
with the State of North Carolina for certain adding machines for the period 
September 15, 1957, to August 1, 1958. The prices for the adding machines 
listed in this contract are considerably lower than those awarded to your firm 
in connection with Federal supply schedule class 54 for the period ending 
June 30, 1958. A copy of the State of North Carolina contract containing this 
information has already been furnished your office. Your offer relative to your 
awards under class 54 for the fiscal year 1958 stated that the Government was 


being offered prices equal to or lower than those furnished your most favored 
customer. 


In view of that fact, and the lower prices outlined in the contract issued 
by the State of North Carolina, it is imperative that this matter be investigated 
and a complete report be furnished this office. 

We recognize that the philosophy of procurement as practiced by 
the Federal Government necessarily differs in several aspects from 
certain principles of purchasing employed by States and by smaller 

olitical administrative units. These differences arise from prob- 
ems peculiar to the Federal procurement program, some of which are: 

Problems relating to distribution over the entire Nation. 

Problems requiring more stringent contract terms and conditions 
than are necessary for the smaller purchaser. 

Problems involving greater overhead costs to the seller, such as 
additional paperwork, special packaging, in-plant inspection of 
merchandise, etc. 

Problems arising from review of procurement procedures by the 
General Accounting Office. For example, the General Accounting 
Office often may not understand why the smaller purchaser might 
obtain a more favorable price than offered to the Federal Government. 

Due to many factors, some of which are enumerated above, the 
General Services Administration may not be offered the lowest possi- 
ble prices. Further, several additional factors might be expected to 
contribute to lower prices being available to some other purchasers. 

(1) Timing of purchases to the most favorable market situations. 

Mr. Horrman. You left out one there, the cost of selling to the 
Federal Government through maintaining agents in Washington to 
consult with the purchasing agents of the department. 

Mr. Henverson. We appreciate that very much, Mr. Hoffman. 
It certainly is a very pertinent observation. 

Mr. Horrman. It is quite an item of expense sometimes. 

Mr. Henverson. It certainly is, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Henverson. Certainly. 

(2) Willingness of public-spirited business enterprises to extend 
special price concessions to their local tax-supported political juris- 
dictions. 

(3) Willingness of a relatively small local dealer to extend spe- 
cial price concessions in order to obtain larger volume discounts from 
his manufacturer. Normally, this type of merchant would not be 
able to satisfy the requirements of a Federal supply schedule contract. 

(4) Desire of a manufacturer or dealer to extend special price 
considerations in order to develop new market areas. 

Thus the restrictive clause included in GSA supply contracts many 
times prevents State and local taxpayers from receiving the benefit 
of the best possible prices which might otherwise be available. 

Further, our experience in the field of public purchasing indicates 
that several pernicious consequences result from the use of the above 
type of clause: 

(1) Imposition of an artificial restraint upon free and open com- 
petition. 

(2) Generally speaking, the suppliers to the Federal Government 
are manufacturers. Necessarily, these suppliers must comply with 
the provisions of the above clause. The resulting tendency is the 
creation of one-price markets. 

(3) Nullification of the purposes of State and local statutes re- 
quiring competitive bidding procedures, since a one-price market has 
been established. 

(4) Severe restriction of the efforts and abilities of public pur- 
chasing officials to perform the duties of their office. 

(5) ‘Encouraging public purchasing officials into using practices 
and procedures inconsistent with normally accepted precepts of pub- 
lic purchasing. 

Finally, we feel that the use by the General Services Administra- 


tion of the type of clause referred to may not be the intent of the 

Congress in view of its action in removing from the Independent 

Offices Appropriations Act, in 1956, the former gery price con- 
t 


cession applicable to purchase of typewriters by 
Government. 

Exhibit C is a copy of a resolution unanimously adopted on No- 
vember 1, 1957, by the National Association of State Purchasing 
Officials, Council of State Governments, in which they express their 
deep concern over this practice by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Further, this concern appears to be shared by the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget as expressed in a report to the tenate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on April 30, 1956, relating to the subject of price 
concessions: “Should not the Federal Government be responsible for 
exercising the same diligence and skill in buying that is required 
of a State or city government or an industry ?” 

Mrs. Dwyer and gentlemen, we wish to thank you for yqur kind 
attention, and respectfully solicit your consideration toward the end 
that the use of this type of clause may be discontinued. 


e Federal 
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(Exhibits A to C referred to are as follow :) 


Exuisit A 
GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR FEDERAL SupPPLY SCHEDULE CONTRACTS, MARCH 1951 


Paragraph 13. Price Reductions.—If at any time after the date of the bid the 
contractor reduces the comparable price of any article or service covered by the 
contract to customers other than the Federal Government, the price to the Goy- 
ernment for such article or service shall be reduced proportionately. Such re- 
duction shall be effective at the same time and in the same manner as the 
reduction in the price to customers other than the Government. The contractor 
shall invoice the ordering offices at such reduced prices indicating on the invoice 
that the reduction is pursuant to the “Price Reductions” article of the general 
provisions. The contractor shall furnish promptly to the General Services Ad- 
ministration issuing office complete information as to such reductions, 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE, NATIONAL BUYING DIVISION 


Seventh and D Streets SW., Washington 25, D. C. 


JUNE 6, 1956. 


SpeciaL Notice No. 2 To PROSPECTIVE BIDDERS ON CLASS 17, PART VI 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Prospective bidders on Invitation, Bid, and Award—Solicitation for Offers, 
covering Electric Lamps under Class 17, Part VI, issued May 17 for closing 
June 12, 1956, for the period September 1, 1956, through August 31, 1957, are 
hereby notified that the following clause is added to Special Conditions: 

“Price reductions.—In addition to the provisions of paragraph 13 of the Gen- 
eral Provisions, made a part of this contract, the Contractor agrees that in the 
event a dealer or distributor of the Contractor sells the Contractor’s lamps on a 
continuing basis to any state, city or-other political subdivision, or any other 
large buyer of lamps, at lower prices than the Contractor’s prices in this contract, 
the Contractor shall reduce his prices in this contract to the Government accord- 
ingly.” 

Bidder shall acknowledge hereunder the receipt of this special notice and 
return the signed copies, in duplicate, with his bid. 

Receipt of the above special notice is hereby acknowledged. 


(Full name of bidder) 


; Title: 


Exuisir B 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE, NATIONAL BUYING DIVISION 
7th and D Streets, SW., Washington 25, D. ©. 


October 8, 1957. 

In Reply Refer To: XXX 
XXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXX 
Attention: XXXXXXXXX 

GENTLEMEN: This office has a copy of a contract certification number 622, 
issued by the State of North Carolina, Division of Purchase and Contract, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. This contract is apparently for use by all divisions 
of the government of the State of North Carolina who have requirements for the 
equipment listed therein. 
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A State of North Carolina contract indicates that your firm has a contract 
with the State of North Carolina for certain adding machines for the period 
September 15, 1957, to August 1, 1958. The prices for the adding machines listed 
in this contract are considerably lower than those awarded to your firm in 
connection with Federal Supply Schodule, Class 54, for the period ending June 30, 
1958. A copy of the State of North Carolina contract containing this information 
has already been furnished your office. 

Your offer relative to your awards under Class 54 for the Fiscal Year 1958 
stated that the Government was being offered prices equal to or lower than those 
furnished your most favored customer. In view of that fact and the lower 
prices outlined in the contract issued by the State of North Carolina, it is im- 
perative that this matter be investigated and a complete report be furnished this 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. EBEr ty, 
Chief, Buying Branch 5, National Buying Division. 


Exursir C 


PrRIcE-FIxING AND PUBLIC PURCHASING PRINCIPLES 


NovEMBER 1, 1957. 


It is the practice of state governments to obtain their material requirements 
by means of soliciting competitive bids, a practice prescribed by statute and in 
accordance with sound and accepted public purchasing principles. Any arbi- 
trary restriction on prices is violative of the concept of public purchasing and 
negates state statutes that require cempetitive bidding. 

The National Association of State Purchasing Officials repeatedly has gone 
on record as being opposed to price-fixing. Nevertheless, it appears that more 
manufacturers are establishing selling prices and the General Services Admin- 
istration by implication at least, seems to be promoting further price-fixing 
with the result that increasingly states are receiving identical bids on compar- 
able products of different manufacturers and/or bids which do not allow any 
discounts. The former practice is justified by bidders on the grounds that prices 
offered are preestablished by manufacturers’ policies and cannot be deviated 
from. The latter practice is followed by bidders who state that they cannot 
quote prices to states lower than those approved on the Federal Supply Sched- 
ule without penalty by the Federal Government. 

In order to permit state purchasing agancies to have every opportunity to 
obtain competitive bidding and to eliminate restrictions imposed on bidders 
by the Federal Government which reduce the opportunities of other purchasers 
to secure more favorable prices, the President of the National Association of 
State Purchasing Officials is requested to appoint a special committee to con- 
fer with representatives of the General Services Administration. 

The committee is requested to draw to the attention of the federal officials 
the views of the Association, the evident unwillingness of Congress to sanction 
further statutory price-fixing by refusing to include a clause relating to maxi- 
mum prices the Federal Government would pay for typewriters in the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Acts of 1957 and 1958, and to endeavor to persuade 
the General Services Administration to abandon those administrative practices 
which restrict the freedom of other buyers and sellers to establish purchas- 
ing agreements to their considered mutual advantage. 

The special committee is requested further to make a report with recom- 
mendations to the President and Executive Committee, in time for consideration 
by the latter at its meeting in March 1958, concerning the results of its con- 
versations with representatives of General Services Administration. 

The Executive Committee, at its March 1958 meeting, is requested to deter- 
mine what further action is necessary, if further consultation by mail with the 
membership is desirable and if representations to Congress appear advisable. 


Mr. Horrman. Your argument then is, if the General Services 
makes a bad bargain, pays too much, all the rest of you down’ the 
line are stuck ? 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct, Mr. Hoffman. 
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Mr. Horrman. You don’t want to be responsible for the lack of 
bargaining capacity of anybody in General Services ? 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess that is it. 

Mr. Fountain. What he is saying is that the Federal Government 
with this provision in its contract is forcing the State to pay much 
more for the things it buys from various manufacturers than it other- 
wise would have to pay. 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I assume the purpose of writing that in there is to prevent 
showing up any subversive agents of the General Services—I won’t 
say that is the purpose, but that is the effect of it, isn’t it? If I buy 
for General Services and I fix it so you can’t buy any cheaper, then 
I did a good job. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to recognize Mr. 
Ralph Siller, executive secretary of the Florida State Purchasing 
Commission, who might have a few words to say in regard to this. 

Mr. Fountarn. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Siller. 

Mr. Smiter. Committee members, I am going to respect your time. 
T know you have a big load to carry here. Anything I might add to 
what Mr. Henderson has presented would be superfluous, I think, other 
than we want to go on the record as heartily endorsing and supportin 
this recommendation and resolution of the National Association o 
State Purchasing Officials. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much. I assume you had this 
problem in connection with polio vaccine? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. In that connection, in our hearings dealing with the 
expenditure of Federal funds for the purchase of Salk vaccine, Mr. 
Naughton asked this question of Mr. Hovey, who is purchasing agent 
for the United States Public Health Service. Of course, this deals 
only with one item: 


Mr. Naveuton. Mr. Hovey, when you set the price levels that you did, with- 
out any investigation, and you put in that contract a provision that if the States 
get a lower price the Federal Government gets that price also, and the Federal 
Government is buying perhaps $13 million or $14 million worth of vaccine, is not 
any State going to have an awfully hard time getting a lower price than the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Hovey. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. NavuGutTon. Well, if the manufacturer reduced the price to a State, you 
could come in and ask him to reduce the price on all the Federal contracts? 

Mr. Hovey. That’s correct. 


Mr. Henverson. That is exactly what we are faced with, and most 
of all in our efforts with regard to it. 

Mr. Fountarn (reading) : 

Mr. NauGHtTon. What does that do to the States’ bargaining position? It de- 
stroys it, does it not? 

Mr. Hovey. Well, I can state I knew from experience the drug industry has a 
general pricing policy. The Federal Government prices are generally extended 
to States and other public bodies. It is generally the same price level for the 
same product. Sothat seems to be the situation we are in. 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. This seems to support the position which you are 
taking. Are there any other questions of Mr. Henderson ? 
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Mr. Jones. No. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have received a number of telegrams in connec- 
tion with this matter. I will ask Mr, Naughton to read these into the 
record. 

Mr. Naveuton (reading) : 


W. R. HENDERSON, 
State Purchasing Officer, Department of Administration, Raleigh, N. C.: 


Re letter fifth heartily endorse your efforts to obtain assistance of congressional 
subcommittee in securing removal of restrictive clause now included in GSA 
supply contracts. Regret inability to attend the meeting and trust you will be 
able to exert sufficient pressure to accomplish the desired result. 


RosBert Kine, 
South Carolina State Purchasing Division. 


W. R. HENDERSON, 
State Purchasing Office, Department of Administration, Raleigh, N. C.: 


We wish to endorse your proposed presentation in accordance with copies 
attached to your letter dated December 5, 1957. 
A. G. UHL, 
Chief, Purchasing Bureau, State of Maryland, Department of Budget 
and Procurement. 


Hon. L. H. Fountarn, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations. Oare W. R. Hen- 
derson, State Purchasing Officer, State of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.: 
We strictly urge that your committee give thought and consideration to our 
resolution adopted at the New Orleans convention by the National Association 
of State Purchasing Officials regarding the restrictive clause in General Services 
Administration Contract. 
RANDALL BAUMGARDNER, 
Director, Division of Purchasing, State of West Virginia. 


W. R. HENDERSON, 
State Purchasing Officer, Department of Administration, Purchase and Con- 
tract Division, Raleigh, N.C.: 

Regret that I shall be unable to attend the hearing in Raleigh by the congres- 
sional Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations. The Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Finance solidly supports the November 1957 resolution by the National 
Association of State Purchasing Officials regarding price fixing and public pur- 
chasing principles. Best wishes for successful results in your presentation of 
the well-prepared statement on this important problem. Please convey our senti- 
ments to the Honorable L. H. Fountain, chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

C. A. BYRLEY, 
Deputy Commissioner, Department of Finance, State of Kentucky. 


W. R. HENDERSON, 
State Purchasing Officer, Department of Administration, Purchase and Con- 
tract Division, State of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.: 

Although I plan to attend the hearing in Raleigh by the congressional Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations we wish to go on record as strongly 
supporting the November 1957 resolution by the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials regarding certain price fixing clauses employed in GSA con- 
tracts and fully endorse your well-prepared statement on this very important 
public purchasing problem. 

RALPH R. SILxer, 
Ezvecutive Secretary, State Purchasing Commission of Florida. 
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L. H. FountTarn, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Committee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Purchase and Contract Division, Department of Administration, 
Highway Building, Raleigh, N.C.: 

We are very sorry that we were unable to attend the meeting in Raleigh today, 
but wish to assure you that we agree with the resolution as passed by the Na- 
tional Association of State Purchasing Officials at their recent meeting in New 
Orleans and the consideration by your committee of this matter will be 
appreciated. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE; 
Director of Purchases, State of Tennessee. 


L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman, House of Representatives, Subcommittee, Division of Purchasing 
and Contracts, Department of Administration, Raleigh, N. C.: 

Regret inability to attend hearing in Raleigh this afternoon but wish to convey 
our strong support of the resolution on price fixing and public purchasing. prin- 
ciples adapted by the National Association of State Purchasing Officials which I 
understand will be presented at the hearing. 

R. C. Eaton, 
Director, Commonwealth of Virginia Division of Purchasing and Printing. 


Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Henderson, this is a matter over which we, of 
course, have no legislative jurisdiction. We do have a subcommittee 
which has jurisdiction over this Federal agency with respect to econ- 
omy and efficiency, and you may rest assured that we will bring your 
testimony and the statements of other State purchasing officers to the 
attention of the appropriate subcommittee and any other committees 
that ought to get the benefit of this information. 

Mr. Henverson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. We have a statement here from Gov- 
ernor Collins of Florida who could not be here. By telegram he has 
made the following statement, which I will read: 


I am grateful for this opportunity to submit my views on Federal-State rela- 
tionships and regret my inability, because of official duties here in Florida, to be 
able to do so in person. 

I commend the efforts which are now being made to pinpoint governmental 
functions and tax sources which have been assumed by the Federal Government 
and which might soundly be returned to the States. I realize such dislodgements 
will be extremely difficult to achieve on any meaningful scale and, therefore, 
suggest we should also focus our attention on the willingness and ability of the 
States and other local units of government to meet their responsibilities in emerg- 
ing new fields of governmental service. 

Instead of identifying each governmental problem as it arises and assigning 
its solution to the level of government best suited to handle it, it seems to me 
we in America have been passing the buck from city to county, from county to 
State, and from State to Nation. This is government by default. 

We in Florida believe strongly in the rights of States to conduct those govern- 
mental affairs properly within their scope and we feel also that the States should 
do more about meeting their proper responsibilities if Federal encroachment is 
to be stopped. 

For example, when the last Congress was considering a Federal aid to educa- 
tion program, we said not simply that Florida can meet its responsibilities but 
it will, and we are now constructing new classrooms at the rate of 8 a day, 365 
days a year. 

This year we also appropriated $8.6 million to construct a new 4-year uni- 
versity from the ground up, began planning for 2 more such institutions, financed 
expansion of our 5 community colleges and construction of 6 new ones, authorized 
construction of a microwave educational television network linking the commu- 
nity colleges and State universities and put $5% million into nuclear research. 
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Florida also is heavily involved in programs to meet other emerging needs, in 
such fields as urban development and metropolitan government, older citizens, 
mental health, water resources, labor-management relations and child care 
services. 

As a further means of strengthening State government, Florida has encouraged 
interstate cooperation in fields which are too vast to be handled by States indi- 
vidually yet are not necessarily of a national character. Perhaps the best known 
examples are the Southern Regional Education Board and the Southern Regional 
Advisory Council on Nuclear Energy. 

But most significant of all, Florida is preparing a new State constitution 
which will provide an increased measure of home rule and a fairer method 
of apportioning the legislature. 

Through it all, we have been guided by the philosophy of State government 
geared to the needs and aspirations of the people in a changing and dynamic 
State. 

We in Florida recognize that our people, as individuals and in private pursuits, 
ean accomplish a vast amount for themselves. But we also realize limitations 
on individual and private ability end, we feel government responsibility begins. 

And we believe that this type of governmental responsibility begins at the 
local and State levels and that, if it is met there, we need have little fear of 
Federal encroachment. 

Leroy COLLINS, 
Governor of Florida. 
Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fountarn. On the record. 

We also have three statements. We have two statements from 
Chancellor Carey Bostian for North Carolina State College and one 
statement from Mr. Clyde Patton, executive director of the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission. They will become a part 
of the record. These gentlemen do not desire to appear in person. 
(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


Tue RELATIONSHIPS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Statement filed by Chancellor Carey H. Bostian for North Carolina State College 


Federal-grant funds were authorized by the Congress through the Hatch Act 
of 1887 for direct payments to States that would establish agricultural experi- 
ment stations in connection with the land-grant colleges established under the 
provisions of the Morrill Act of 1862. The purpose of the Hatch Act was to 
promote the efficient production, marketing, distribution and ulitization of farm 
products. 

All agricultural research at the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, including that supported by Federal-grant, State and other funds, is 
under the leadership and administration of the director of research. He is 
responsible to the dean of agriculture. He is not a Federal employee. 

Federal-grant funds are allotted to the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station by the Federal Government on the condition that they shall be 
used to support specific research projects that have been initiated by members 
of the staff of the North Carolina station. It is the director of research’s 
responsibility to determine on behalf of the school of agriculture, and in coopera- 
tion with the United States Department of Agriculture, what research is to 
be done. Once such projects have been approved by the Federal office they are 
administered as any other State project. All projects supported by Federal- 
grant funds are reviewed annually by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The funds from the Hatch Act are allocated to the States on a formula 
basis in which farm population is taken into account. The North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station is currently receiving $922,278 as Federal- 
grant funds annually. All but $90,000 must be matched by State funds for 
agricultural research. In addition, this station receives $155,274 from the 
United States Department of Agriculture for regional research projects. Agri- 
cultural research in these references includes forestry and home economics. 
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The present system of grants to States is very satisfactory. The funds 
that are made available have a tremendous impact upon the agricultural re- 
search program and upon the economics development of our total citizenry. 
The fact that the responsibility lies with the director of research for developing 
the program means that it is not in any sense federally controlled. Yet the 
coordinating efforts of staff members in the United States Department of 
Agriculture prove very beneficial in preventing duplication between States and 
in strengthening the State program. 


THE COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Statement filed by Chancellor C. H. Bostian for North Carolina State College 


A. PRESENT RELATIONSHIP 


The Agricultural Extension Service was created by the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act by the Congress in 1914, which provided grant-in aid funds for dis- 
tributing to States. Additional acts were passed over the years which broad- 
ened the scope of the service and provided additional grant-in-aid funds. In 
1953 all of the acts were combined into the amended Smith-Lever Act. 

The Federal law governing the general work of the Cooperative Extension 
Service is implemented by a written contract, signed in 1955 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and by Chancellor Carey Bostian for North Carolina State Col- 
lege. This contract provides for North Carolina State College to: (a) Organ- 
ize and maintain a distinct organization for the management and conduct of 
all cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, under a 
director selected by the college and satisfactory to the Department; (b) ad- 
minister through this State Extension Service all funds received by it for such 
work from Federal and State appropriations and from any other sources; and 
(c) accept the responsibility for conducting all of the cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics which the Department has been au- 
thorized to carry on within the State. 

The contract provides for the United States Department of Agriculture to 
maintain a Federal Extension Service which shall be charged with the admin- 
istration of the pertinent Federal laws; have primary responsibility for all 
educational work of the Department; coordinate all educational phases of other 
programs of the Department, and act as liaison between the Department and 
the State college on all matters relating to cooperative extension work; and 
to conduct through the college all extension work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, except any activities which, by mutual agreement, can be most effec- 
tively carried out directly by the Department. 

The contract further specifies that all extension work involving the use of Fed- 
eral funds shall be planned under joint State-Federal Extension Service super- 
vision, and executed in accordance with project agreements; that all State and 
county personnel appointed by the Department shall be joint representatives of 
North Carolina State College and the Department of Agriculture; and that the 
State College and the Department as the partners in this cooperative enterprise 
shall be recognized as such in all Extension Service publications or other public 
information mediums. 

In North Carolina the county governments are cooperating fully in the work 
of the Agricultural Extension Service. Each county makes an appropriation 
for extension work and the total of the county appropriation is substantial. 

In addition to providing general direction, the Smith-Lever law specifies 
how Federal funds are to be distributed to the States. The act as rewritten 
in 1953 fixed the minimum allotment at “a sum equal to the sums received by 
each State for the fiscal year 1953.” Above this minimum all Federal appro- 
priations are distributed according to a formula which takes into account the 
number of farm people and the number of rural people in each State. Because 
of the large number of farm and rural people in the State, North Carolina 
receives 5.0213 percent of each additional Federal dollar appropriated for Exten- 
sion and this is higher than the amount received by any State except Texas 
who receives only slightly more. 

With certain exceptions stated in earlier acts, the Federal money must be 
matched dollar for dollar with State money. Total Federal money available 
in the current fiscal year is $2,531,154 of which $1,800,085 must be matched. 
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B. SCOPE OF SERVICE 






The cooperative Federal-State county organization has permitted the North 
‘Carolina Agricultural Extension Service to grow in numbers and scope to meet 
the needs of rural people. Today it is an organization operating in all 100 
North Carolina counties through every modern medium available for dissemina- 
tion of information on agriculture and home economics with 296 white county 
agents and assistants; 218 home demonstration agents and assistants; 72 Negro 
county agents and assistants; 60 Negro home demonstration agents and assist- 
ants; 122 agricultural and home economics specialists; and 25 supervisors and 
administrators. Information is being disseminated on all phases of agricul- 


ture and home economics. The scope of the service is partially indicated in the 
information in the following table: 











Summary of extension influence in 1956 







Item 





Farm Rural 


nonfarm 


52, 191 35, 229 
59, 742 36, 074 


Urban 











Families assisted in making some change in agricultural practices........- 206, 591 
Families assisted in making some change in home-making practices....... 158, 456 














In addition to individual families provided assistance, practically every one 
of the thousands of firms selling farm supplies and marketing farm products 
were assisted by the Agricultural Extension Service. 

Another indication of the scope of the service is the budget for the current 
fiscal year which is shown in the following table: 










Item Amount 
NEES” BI cs ciescnccessiinipicndicensncstiacanciapemssitiaiata Mie iaeddia gece eat ei ia a e $2, 531, 154 
SI ORONO ei as cnc cass RAI le cia ia aac a 2, 522, 631 
SNNIN NMINIG i ice aah cca tc een oceate  —l 1, 700, 000 


Foundation funds and special grants 


a a a a a a a a a a a ee 


Cc. CONTROL AND SUPERVISION BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

















The Federal Government exercises remarkably little control over the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. The service is completely free to de- 
termine its own programs, provided the proposed programs are within the scope 
of the very general Smith-Lever Act and the memorandum of understanding. In 
order to insure that programs are within the legal authority of the service, a 
project agreement for each proposed line of work is submitted by the North 
Carolina service to the Federal office. These may be reviewed by either the 
State or Federal office at any time but traditionally have been reviewed infre- 
quently. A written plan of work and a report are submitted annually by the 
State service to the Federal office for each approved project agreement. 

The Federal funds are paid to the State on a semiannual basis. The funds 
must be disbursed in accordance with State budget and fiscal policies. The 
States may spend the Federal funds as they see fit provided the purposes are 
authorized by the basic legislation. A much tighter control is exercised by the 
State budget bureau. Budgets and reports of expenditures are submitted an- 
nually to the Federal office and once each year an audit is made by the Federal 
office to see that Federal funds and offset funds are handled safely and spent 
in accordance with the law and memorandum of understanding. 

The county governments do exercise considerable influence on extension serv- 
ice programs. Each county government is really a partner of the State extension 
service in operating the extension service within the county. The county govern- 
ment and the State service jointly determine the size of the program and the type 
of program that will operate in each county. County contributions which are 
negotiated county by county, help determine the size and type of program in 
each county. County funds for the service are disbursed directly by the county 
government. The county governments also have a hand in personnel selection 
and administrative management. The Federal Government provides heip in 
administrative management but exercises no control in this area. 
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D. APPRAISAL OF PRESENT RELATIONSHIPS 


We are extremely well pleased with our.relationships with the Federal Exten- 
sion Service. The basic legislation and memorandum of understanding are 
quite general and provide ample latitude for development of programs based upon 
local needs. The Federal office provides much helpful guidance and advice, but 
a minimum of control. The State extension services realize that they must work 
together in solving many national problems. In order to accomplish the neces- 
sary national direction and coordinattion, the extension services have appointed 
a committee of extension directors and State home demonstration leaders which 
is known as the extension committee on organization and policy to work with 
the Federal Extension Office, the Secretary of Agriculture, and national farm 
organizations in developing and formulating national programs and policies, 
While the individual States are not bound by this committee, considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to their judgments. 

The present formula for distributing Federal funds is quite satisfactory to 
North Carolina. Because per capita farm income is generally inversely related 
to the number of farm people, the formula automatically distributes funds on 
the basis of need. Our large number of farm people gives us a relatively large 
allocation of Federal funds. 

Matching funds have not been a problem in North Carolina. The State and 
counties, desiring more extension work, have apropriated funds sufficient to 
match over twice the amount of Federal funds currently received. If the Con- 
gress conceives of the appropriation to the Federal Extension Service as being 
designed basically to match State and county funds, a substantial increase in 
Federal funds is needed in North Carolina. 

In summary and considering all aspects of the cooperative relationships, the 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service feels that the long-existing 
relationship of the State extension service with the Federal Extension Service 
is entirely satisfactory and should be continued without change. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE P. PaTToNn, Executive Drrector, NortH CAROLINA WILD 
LIFE RESOURCES COMMISSION 


At present the relationship between the State wildlife agency and the Federal 
Government can be described as good in all phases of the work. 

There are several Federal agencies interested in the fish and wildlife resources 
of the State. The United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
United States Forest Service, the United States Soil Conservation Service, the 
United States Public Health Service, and the United States Department of 
Defense. 

The United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife administers the 
grant-in-aid program for the States, and for North Carolina this amounts 
to about one-half million dollars per year. For approved projects, the State 
recovers 3 dollars for every 4 that are spent. This financial assistance is in- 
valuable in the fields of fish and wildlife research, management, and develop- 
ment. Without this source of aid, most of this work here would have to be dis- 
continued or financed by increased cost of hunting and fishing licenses. Ad- 
ministration of the program by the Federal Service is efficient, reasonable 
and satisfactory. 

One item that has caused serious misunderstandings between the State and 
certain Federal agencies in the past relates to the question of “ownership of 
game and fish” on land to which the United States holds title. On past occa- 
sions some Federal officials have undertaken to claim title to the fish and wild- 
life on these Federal lands. They have exercised that claim by personally ig- 
noring the State wildlife conservation laws and/or refusing to buy the required 
State hunting and fishing license while hunting and fishing on the said land. 
It would seem that those involved were seeking a personal privilege inconsistent 
with the public interest and that objections by the State were well founded. 
Quotation from long-standing legal precedent suffices to clear up this question: 
“The ownership of game is in the people of the State, and the legislature may 
withhold or grant to individuals the right to hunt and kill game, or qualify 
or restrict it, as in its opinion will best subserve the public welfare.” We are 
happy to report that Federal agencies and personnel are now cooperating with 
our State on this matter. 
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We wish to continue existing helpful and beneficial relations with all Federal 
agencies. 


Mr. Founratn. There is one other telegram from Gov. Thomas 
Stanley, of Virginia. 


I regret my inability to attend your Raleigh hearings but wish to express 
by this message my keen interest in the work of your committee and my earnest 
hope that it will result in recommendations for curtailment of Federal grants- 
in-aid. It is my firm conviction that no new grant-in-aid program should 
be undertaken and that the present national defense situation should acceler- 
ate efforts to curtail existing programs of this nature to the greatest possible 
extent. The work of your committee and the Joint Federal-State Committee 
looking into similar problems can be extremely helpful in pointing the way 
to a return of additional functions and financial resources to the States and 
the localities. 

Tuos. B. STANLEY, Governor. 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, it is my information there are six 
counties in the Fourth District in Michigan, and the boards of super- 
visors are the —— bodies of the counties, who, some a ago 
passed the resolution they didn’t want any Federal money, they would 


run their own business if they were permitted todoso. They are not 
of the same importance as governors. 

Mr. Founrtarn. I think we have heard from a few county commis- 
sioners who expressed a similar point of view. 

The subcommittee stands in recess until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
9a.m., Wednesday, December 11, 1957.) 








FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 4—New Orleans, La., and Raleigh, N. C.) 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE. 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:15 a, m., in 
the conference room, Agriculture Building, Raleigh, N. C., Hon. L. H. 
Fountain, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain (presiding), Robert E. 
Jones, Clare E. Hoffman and Florence P. Dwyer. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Founrarn. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Weare very happy to have with us this morning Dr. Ellen Winston, 
the commissioner of the North Carolina State Board of Public 
Welfare. 

Dr. Winston, I’d say you have a reputation far and wide in your 
field for efficiency and the way in which you administer the welfare 
program in North Carolina. 

We are very happy to have you with us. Since you are familiar 
with the purpose of our hearing, without further preliminary re- 
marks, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELLEN WINSTON, COMMISSIONER, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Dr. Winston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement that touches on a number of points 
which I think 1 might start with as a basis for the discussion. 

I am Ellen Winston, commissioner of the North Carolina State 
Board of Public Welfare. In this capacity I have responsibility for 
the administration in this State of Federal funds for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and child-welfare services. 

While I am speaking primarily as State public welfare commis- 
sioner, I am also president of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion and the positions I am taking on legislative matters are in con- 
formity with the legislative objectives of that association. 
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I might add that a week ago yesterday the board of directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association adopted formally its legislative 
objectives for 1958, and I have a copy of those with me this morning. 

The public welfare program in North Carolina is locally adminis- 
tered under State supervision with Federal-State-county financing. 
This results in administrative complexity at the State level, but it 
permits a high degree of flexibility and responsibility in the 100 
counties. Furthermore, the 100 counties approprtate such a substan- 
tial part of the State-local funds for public welfare that the total 
county appropriations for all public-welfare programs, including in 
addition to the federally aided programs general assistance, medical 
care and hospitalization, boarding home care for children and adults, 
etc., exceed by a substantial amount the total State appropriations 
for public welfare purposes. 

North Carolina, as I do not need to tell you, is a low-income State. 
Hence Federal grants-in-aid not only are essential to the maintenance 
of the public-welfare program, but also are a significant factor in the 
local economy throughout the State. 

Current adverse conditions in agriculture, increasing unemployment, 
a growing population, particularly among the young and the aged, 
the rising cost of providng even minimal care for the sick and the 
destitute, and the growing recognition of the values, and the necessity 
of providing more protective, preventive, and rehabilitative services 
are all resulting in increased demands upon the State and county 
public-welfare agencies. 

In the remainder of my testimony I have tried to follow the organi- 
zation in the outline sent out by the committee so that I might touch 
upon those areas of particular concern. 

Now for grant-in-aid programs: 

In general, there has been a satisfactory relationship between the 
Federal agency, specifically bureaus of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the State 
Board of Public Welfare. 

The several programs are administered in such a manner that State 
and county agencies carry the basic responsibility while meeting re- 
quirements in Federal law. The standard setting role of the Federal 
agency has been of inestimable value in promoting at least a minimum 
level of services throughout the entire Nation. 

There are no present grant-in-aid programs in the public-welfare 
field which we would like to see completely a State and/or county 
responsibility. Rather, we believe it sound for the federal govern- 
ment to participate financially in a comprehensive public welfare 
program. 

onsideration has been given from time to time to giving States 
responsibility for 50 percent of the cost of the old-age assistance nec- 
essary to supplement inadequate old-age insurance benefits. 

This is not feasible for North Carolina. Because of the constant] 
increasing number of older people, we are able only to hold our old. 
age assistance case load constant, not to reduce it. 

However, the cost per case, and we meet only 85 percent of minimum 
need, is slowly rising due to higher living costs and the fact that this 
group of beneficiaries, averaging 77 years of age, requires much ex- 
pensive medical and domiciliary care. 
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At present grant levels, a reduction from the present old age assist- 
ance Federal percentage of 75.8 to 50 percent would cost the State 
$350,000 more per year. The entire proposal in our estimation is 
based on the fallacy of treating OASI benefits as though they are 
different from other income and as though they are paid from general 
revenue taxes rather than earmarke aired amines payroll 
contributions. 

No proposal which has been suggested for Federal tax relief would 
result in the necessary additional State funds to maintain the old- 
age assistance program at its present level on a 50-50 matching basis. 

Recommendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions.—To date we have noted practically no impact of the reeommen- 
dations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in the 
public-welfare field on either State or local government. 

With respect to the specific recommendations, we agree that “eco- 
nomic insecurity can no longer be regarded as exclusively a local or 
State concern. So long as public assistance needs remain as extensive 
as they now are, a considerable measure of Federal aid will be 
necessary.” 

We disagree with the recommendation “that general assistance con- 
tinue to be financed and administered by the States and their subdi- 
visions.” 

The present economic situation in North Carolina with substantial 
numbers of employable persons unable to find work is placing a mount- 
ing burden on totally inadequate general assistance funds. 

The American Public Welfare Association has taken a policy posi- 
tion on the need for Federal participation in the costs of an ade- 
quate general assistance program. 

Furthermore, in adopting this recommendation, with a formal dis- 
sent by two members, the Commission acted contrary to the position 
of its Study Committee on Public Welfare. 

With regard to the Commission recommendations on old-age assist- 
ance, the total National-State expenditures are still increasing. The 
proposal for an equalization formula in old-age assistance related 
to a State’s resources and financial needs has long been advocated by 
this State and by the American Public Welfare Association. 

The recommendation for continuing an open-end authorization for 
old-age assistance is essential since it is impossible accurately to pre- 
dict human need many months in advance. 

The recommendation for Federal participation “in terms of an aver- 
age of all old-age assistance payments in the State, rather than in 
terms of the payment to an individual” would, if adopted, result in 
highly desirable administrative simplification. 

A number of the above recommendations apply also to other public 
assistance programs. 

An area for expansion of the Federal grant-in-aid program is the 
recommendation “that Federal funds be made available for the sup- 
port of needy children receiving foster care.” This is greatly needed 
as today thousands of children are left in substandard and even harm- 
ful homes because aid to dependent children payments are made only 
to relatives, not even to legally appointed guardians, of needy 
children. 
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Low-income States cannot afford to move such children to foster 
care and assume full financial responsibility. If Federal participa- 
tion in foster care were made available, needed protective care for 
neglected, even mistreated, children would be provided and our human 
assets greatly strengthened. 

With respect to child welfare services, the Commission recommen- 
dation reads as follows: 


Since the child welfare and public assistance (i. e., aid to dependent children) 
programs are both administered by the Social Security Administration, that 
agency is in a position to take whatever steps are necessary to bring about 
closer cooperation at the national level and to encourage such cooperation at all 
levels of government. The Social Security Administration should increase its 
efforts in this direction. 

This recommendation is sound in terms of the best. possible services 
for children. After all, the aid-to-dependent-children program is our 
largest child welfare program. 

The Commission recommendation that Federal financial support 
for child welfare services be extended to urban as well as rural areas 
is long overdue. However, such a change can only achieve its pur- 
poses if it is accompanied by a substantial increase in the Federal 
appropriation for child welfare services, $10 million for 1957-58. 
The legal authorization is for $12 million. To reallocate the present 
amount on a different basis would sharply reduce the funds now used 
for children in rural, low-income areas and would eliminate much of 
the progress made over the past 20 years. 

Certainly we agree with the Commission recommendation that— 
In establishing administrative requirements to insure compliance with legis- 
lation, Federal agencies should avoid demanding unnecessarily detailed State 
plans of operation. Continuing efforts should be made to simplify the admin- 
istrative controls imposed as a condition to public welfare grants-in-aid. 

This calls for constant cooperative review of such requirements with 
the States. Those controls considered necessary were listed by the 
Commission’s Study Committee on Public Welfare in its special 
report. 

Now for emerging problems. The increasing problem of inade- 
quate provision for general assistance has been referred to earlier. 
It is inconsistent to have Federal participation in meeting the sub- 
sistence needs of certain limited categories of people rather than of all 
needy people. The Senate hearings on low income in 1955 provided 
highly significant data on the hard core of families which Sad not 
benefited by the expanding economy. As times become less good, this 
group, already 15 to 20 percent of the population, increases rapidly. 
Today both public and voluntary agencies are feeling the impact of 
growing need. 

The costs of medical care and hospitalization for the indigent and 
medically indigent are mounting. The 1956 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act provided for Federal matching on a $6-$3 basis 
for public assistance recipients. This new program, while very help- 
ful to many States and a great improvement administratively, ‘cannot 
give extensive aid in low-income States because the matching is on & 
50-50 basis rather than being based on an equalization formula. 

The problems of outdated residence and settlement laws are in- 
creasingly acute in our highly mobile population. Interstate com- 
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pacts with respect to settlement and to care in mental hospitals, as 
now being developed by the Council of State Governments, should 
be helpful if adopted by a sufficient number of State legislatures. 
Migratory labor presents problems in this area also. Federal finan- 
cial aid appears essential. 

A favilian important problem that developed in the last session of 
Congress was the effort to provide a closed-end appropriation for pub- 
lic assistance administration. 

Fortunately for the States, and the needy people aided through pub- 
lic assistance, the system of Federal matching for administration as 
provided for in the Social Security Act was — The proposed 
closed-end appropriation would have reduced the amount of Federal 
administrative money available to North Carolina and other low-in- 
come States, which in turn would have affected adversely the caliber 
of administration. At present the 100 North Carolina counties de- 
termine the level of administration and receive State and Federal 
matching funds and the State sets its own level. 

A closed-end Federal appropriation would result in more Federal 
control of the State’s administration and would necessitate more 
State control of local administration. Also, State appropriations 
under our system are made 2 years in advance. To cut Federal ad- 
ministrative funds to the State for this fiscal year or next could only 
result in inadequate investigations and supervision of the public 
assistance grant programs and might result in unjustified payments 
of assistance funds. 

Possible Federal actions for improving the operation of grant 
programs: Various suggestions contained in the subcommittee 
memorandum will be commented on briefly. 

Auditing. If the Federal audit should be less detailed, the State 
would have to provide an auditing staff to make detailed county 
audits. Therefore, we much prefer the present system. It would be 
helpful, however, to have the standards followed in the Federal audit 
clarified for the States. 

Merit system requirements : It would be helpful to have clarification 
of the specific minimum standards which must be met. 

Appropriations: The proposal for appropriations for 2 years where 
fixed allotments are made would apply to child welfare services 
funds. Until the appropriation is more nearly adequate in relation 

to the needs of children, this appropriation should be considered 
annually. 

Possibie modifications of existing Federal grant programs. Public 
assistance: Matching on the average and a comprehensive public 
welfare program financed through an equalization formula have been 
endorsed above. Because of differences in per capita income and 
consequent levels of living, it is doubtful that a Federal definition 
of need, as contrasted with State authority in this area, would be 
practical. 

Public assistance and child welfare services: Where both aid to 
dependent children and child welfare services are necessary to the 
family group, it is already possible to use the same worker in the type 
of integrated public welfare program in effect in North Carolina. 

Child welfare services: With respect to the question of child wel- 
fare services funds on a matching formula basis, a comprehensive pub- 
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lic welfare grant with across-the-board matching would, of course, in- 
clude child welfare. 

If child welfare appropriations are retained as a separate grant, 
it would be profitable to explore a matching basis at the same time 
that attention is given to broadening the scope to include urban areas. 
This can only achieve the desired results, iouerer, if substantially 
increased Federal funds are made available to meet the needs of the 
growing child population. 

In conclusion, attention is called to the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act which authorize Federal appropriations for 
research and demonstration projects and for training of public assist- 
ance personnel. We need to know much more about the causes of 
dependency and how best to help individuals and families return to 
self-care and self-support. Other large programs have extensive 
research funds and they are greatly needed in the area of public 
assistance. 

The effectiveness of the public welfare program is largely deter- 
mined by the caliber of the staff. Increasingly Federal funds are 
being made available for training of staff in various service fields. 

With the critical shortage of qualified social workers implemen- 
tation of the Federal program for training in public assistance will 
lead to improved administration and services, which in turn means 
continuous improvement of this area of governmental responsibility. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Dr. Winston. 

Dr. Goldberg is our expert in connection with public welfare pro- 
grams. Therefore lam going toyieldtohimatthistime. 

Mr. Gorpsere. Dr. Winston, do you feel that Federal requirements 


coceeting the State administrative plans for public assistance and 
f 


child welfare services are reasonable, or are they unnecessarily de- 
tailed or otherwise demanding ? 

Dr. Winston. I would say that in general they are quite reasonable. 

We have reached a point in our own administration where we have 
no outstanding questions around administration in terms of the Fed- 
eral requirements. 

Of course, we have a pretty good system set up for discussing with 
the Federal agency from time to time any questions we may have. 

You doubtless are aware of the fact that in recent years the execu- 
tive committee of the council of State public welfare directors within 
the American Public Welfare Association has met periodically with 
the top administrators in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to discuss any particular questions which may have arisen 
at either the Federal or the State level with regard to public welfare 
administration. 

We had such a meeting just a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are you satisfied that the many reports, statistical 
and otherwise, that are required of the State agencies serve a useful 
purpose and are desirable? 

Dr. Winston. Yes. We happen to be a State that believes that 
you can only develop administratively on a sound basis of fact. Ac- 
tually, in this State we, as a usual practice, add questions to the 
various Federal reports in order to get all of the basic data we con- 
sider essential. 

Mr. Goxppere. I see. 
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Is it your view that sufficient effort has been made at the Federal 
level to simplify administrative controls? 

Dr. Winsron. We are not feeling in this State any problem with 
regard to administrative controls. I indicated in my written testi- 
mony that we would like to see some additional clarification in several 
areas. 

Mr. Gotppers. In the merit system requirements ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Might I ask at this point how much information 
is made available to you, as a State administrator, regarding the 
standards used in the Federal audit and the basis for audit decisions? 

Dr. Winston. With respect to the Federal audit, we have a State 
letter, and you are familiar with the State letter system, which gives 
the general scope of the audit. We do not have any of the detailed 
instructions which form the basis for the Federal audit. We have felt 
that if we were at least better briefed with regard to some of the 
areas, particularly in relation to auditing against State policy, we 
might be able to avoid some of the Federal exceptions which eventually 
we work out, but which, of course, take a good deal of time. 

Mr. Goupsera. I have heard it said, on at least one occasion recently, 
that the Federal department audits against requirements that are cur- 
rently in effect, even though they may be auditing against a period 
1 year or 2 years earlier. 

Have you had any experience in this connection ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes. That is one of the reasons we would like to 
have more detailed instructions as to what the basis of the Federal 
audit will be. 

Last year we had a good many audit exceptions in our child welfare 
services area because the audit was made against the current standards 
and instructions, although it dealt with expenditures several years 
back. 

We spent a great deal of time on it. We eventually cleared all the 
questions because we took the position, which was upheld by the Fed- 
eral administrator, that we could not be subject retroactively to a 
Federal requirement. . 

Mr. Gorpperc. Were you able to resolve that particular conflict 
easily, or did it require a good deal of staff time? I wonder if you 
could give us some idea of how you went about it, in that particular 
case, getting what you thought was proper consideration from the 
Federal agency. 

Dr. Wixston. The particular question had to do with carrying 
forward and paying in the next fiscal year certain obligations that 
had been incurred before July 1 and which had all been made in con- 
formity with our approved State plan. Now, that has been common 
practice in State government. It is a real problem in a locally ad- 
ministered program where you do not always get all the reports from 
the counties on time. The policy statement of the Children’s Bureau 
had not been clear on this point. 

Therefore, we were able to substantiate our inability to coneur in 
the audit exceptions by going back to the proper documents as issued 
by the Children’s Bureau. 

As I indicated, this was all cleared and our position sustained by 
the administrators. 
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I do not know how far this was carried within the Department it- 
self, but it is my understanding that it was referred up from the 
regional office to the Children’s Buuren itself. Whether it went from 
the Children’s Bureau to Mr. Schottland, I really do not know. 

Mr. Gotpperc. You said a moment ago that your position was sus- 
tained by the administrators. Are you making a distinction between 
the welfare administrators and the fiscal auditors, and suggesting, 
perhaps, differences in their attitudes? 

Dr. Winston. No. There is no such implication. I really do not 
know enough about the internal workings within the Department. 
The point I am making is this: That the auditor took the exceptions. 
We did not concur in the exceptions. 

They moved, therefore, from the auditor first to the regional repre- 
sentative for the Children’s Bureau, and then into the Children’s 
Bureau itself. 

Mr. Gorppere. As the result of an experience of that kind, do you 
feel the need for some formal type of administrative or judicial 
review ? 

You will recall that the memorandum submitted to the Governor 
by the subcommittee contained a number of different subjects for 
consideration, most of which you have touched upon in your prepared 
statement. 

One which you did not touch upon was the desirability of establish- 
ing an appeal procedure. Would you care to comment on that sug- 
gestion at this time, particularly in view of your recently having 
had some difficulties with the Federal agency ? 

Dr. Winston. We have not felt the need for any appeal procedure. 
We have been able, always, to resolve any questions which we might 
have. Of course, we are conscious of the fact that had this not been 
handled quite satisfactorily from our point of view, we could have 
requested a hearing before the Commissioner for Social Security. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Have you had such a hearing in recent years? 

Dr. Winston. We have never had such a hearing to my knowledge. 
We get along very well with them. 

Mr. Gorpperc. It appears that you do. 

At some future time when you have had an opportunity to develop 
this, the subcommittee would welcome any specific suggestions as to 
practicable steps that might be taken to streamline and improve Fed- 
eral supervision of the welfare programs. Since the subcommittee 
is concerned with matters of economy and efficiency within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, we would be most happy 
to have any suggestions you can offer along those lines. 

To your knowledge, Dr. Winston, is it the policy of the Federal 
agency to treat all States alike in administering welfare grants? 

Dr. Winston. Would you mind clarifying that? 

Mr. Gotpperc. Certainly. 

I think it is generally understood, selecting a few States arbitrarily, 
that New York, as compared with Mississippi, has a much more ma- 
ture administrative machinery and a much stronger civil service sys- 
tem for administering its public services. 

In your experience, particularly as an official of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, has it been the policy of the Federal agency 
to treat New York the same as it treats Mississippi in terms of admin- 
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istrative requirements and the latitude that it permits the State for 
developing its Own program and for supervising Federal expendi- 
tures ¢ 

Dr. Winston. In my years in public welfare, I have never heard 
any complaint on the part of State directors that they were treated 
differently by the Federal agency from other States. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Would you favor a selective policy of differentiating 
between States on the basis of the degree of their administrative ma- 
turity he delegating responsibility for each of the grant-aided pro- 

rams ? 

Would there conceivably be economies if the Federal agency were 
to say to a State like New York: We are willing to accept, to some 
extent, your audits, and your supervision of the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds because we know you do a good job, that your standards 
are as good or better than the Federal Government’s in this program. 
Under these circumstances the Federal agency would continue to exer- 
cise the same degree of close supervision that it presently exercises 
in those States that are less advanced administratively. 

Do you feel there would be any merit and economy in a policy of 
differentiating between States on this basis ? 

Mr. Horrman. Between what? 

Mr. Goupsere. Differentiating between States on the basis of admin- 
istrative competence. 

Dr. Wrxston. I would think that it would be extremely dangerous 
for the Federal Government literally to rank States which are inde- 
pendent sovereign States in terms of what is considered to be their 
administrative know-how in different phases of the program. 

I am very glad you mentioned New York and Mississippi. I know 
both States very well, and both of the State administrators. To my 
knowledge, within its limited fiscal resources, the public welfare pro- 
gram in Mississippi can stand comparison with the public welfare 
program in its administrative aspects in any State. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Do you feel it would be dangerous for the Federal 
administrators to use discretion in classifying States, ranking them 
in terms of their administrative efficiency, and to permit some States 
a wider degree of latitude than others in the administration of Federal 
grants? 

Dr. Winston. I think it would be very questionable and would im- 
mediately raise many, many critical questions on the part of States, 
both, I believe, from those States that are considered to have, by some 
at least, superior administration, and those that would be ranked low 
on such a scale, 

Mr. Goxpsere. Is it your thinking that under these circumstances 
the welfare administrators at the Federal level would be subject to a 
great deal more criticism from the Congress than they now are? 

Dr. Winston. Well, I can’t reply for the Congressmen, but I would 
hope that if North Carolina were ranked low on such a scale, our 
Congressmen would come to our defense. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Of course, that would be true only if you complained 
about your inability to obtain greater freedom from Federal super- 
vision; if you were satisfied with the continuation of relatively de- 
tailed Federal supervision, you would make no complaint and your 
Congressmen would not be unhappy. 
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I note in your prepared statement that, with respect to auditing, 
you favor a continuation of a detailed Federal audit at the county 
level. 

It is my understanding that some States would prefer a less detailed 
Federal audit of their welfare expenditures. 

Dr. Winston. I cannot speak for the other States. It was my under- 
standing from Mr. Houston, the New York commissioner, that he 
favored continuation of the present audit system. 

Mr. GorpperG. As a welfare administrator, Dr. Winston, you are 
familiar with the wide variation of assistance standards and condi- 
tions from State to State. This variation does not appear to be 
closely related to any national standard of well-being, or to State 
standards possessing any reasonable degree of similarity. 

This can be demonstrated by comparing the old-age assistance pro- 
grams in North Carolina and Louisiana, States with about the same 
income level, and presumably with fairly similar degrees of need. 
Some figures obtained from the Social Security Administration 
follow : 

In February, 1956, 19.7 percent of the aged population in North 
Carolina received old-age assistance as compared with 61.2 percent 
of the population 65 years and over in Louisiana. 

Similarly, for all public assistance purposes, the Federal contri- 
bution in the fiscal year 1956 was $7.52 per capita for North Carolina 
and $23.21 for Louisiana. 

Inasmuch as the Federal grant constitutes a very large proportion 
of State assistance payments, do you believe it sound Federal policy 
to permit these wide interstate variations ? 

Dr. Winston. Of course you are in a State that believes in States 
rights and we, in public welfare, have felt that States should continue 
to have the right to make basic determinations with respect to their 
own public welfare programs subject to the requirements in the Social 
Security Act. 

Now, with respect to the comparisons: North Carolina happens 
to be one of the very low grant States. The reason for that is the 
State appropriation. In Louisiana, we have the highest rate of 
recipients in the old-age assistance program. ‘This has been a politi- 
cal issue in Louisiana, which it has not been in our State, and there 
are many specific reasons why Louisiana has moved to the top place 
in terms of recipient rate and remained there for a number of years. 
That is a State decision. 

Furthermore, whenever we have a very large bil, relatively, in a 
State for public assistance purposes, it is because the State legisla- 
ture, in its discretion, has made the necessary appropriations from 
State funds. 

In a State such as ours, it also means that the 100 boards of county 
commissioners have been willing to make certain appropriations. 

I would like to make one change in the figures you gave us, simply 
as a matter of interest, because we are w atching the incidenc ‘e rate 
in old-age assistance very closely. 

It is now down to 18.6 in this State from 19.7. That is due to the 
fact that we are holding our old-age assistance caseload practically 
constant, although the numbers of old people in our State are increas- 
ing very rapidly because of current population trends. Through the 
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gradual expansion of the old-age and survivors’ insurance program, 
our caseload in old-age assistance has been around 52,000 for almost 
2 years now. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I want to make it clear that I certainly did not in- 
tend to be critical of your 19.7 figure. 

Dr. Winston. I know you were not. 

Mr. Gotpperc. In fact, the drop of that figure emphasizes more 
strongly the wide disparity between Louisiana and North Carolina. 
It also raises questions of national policy when so much of the money 
spent in this program is derived from al] States and all taxpayers 
and is distributed to the States on a basis where each State has great 
discretion for determining how much money it will receive from the 
Federal Government. 

From the national standpoint, it raises the very basic question of 
whether this is sound public policy. 

Naturally, you are speaking as a State administrator and your 
views might differ somewhat from those of the Congress or the na- 
tional welfare agency on a question of this kind. 

However, would you agree with the suggestion that a State with 
over 6 out of every 10 aged persons on old-age assistance has moved 
very closely toward what might be termed a pension system, rather 
than an assistance program based upon a needs test / 

Dr. Winston. There is no question but what they have moved 
very close to a pension system in Louisiana. 

I remember well the discussions we had on this in the Committee on 
Welfare in connection with the Kestnbaum Commission report. The 
chairman of our committee came from Louisiana, and a good many 
questions were brought up in our committee around this very issue, 
but, as you well know, no position that would bring about change 
was recommended. 

We also were apprised of the fact that there had been an exhaus- 
tive study made in Louisiana around the whole question of the very 
high load. When this was taken to the Louisiana Legislature, the 
recommendations were turned down by the legislature. 

So I think while we recognize very clearly what is happening in 
Louisiana, we also know that this has been a matter of State 
determination. 

Mr. Horrman. Will counsel yield there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gouppere. Surely, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, is it not true that the larger percentage 
of the population of the State, and the larger the benefit payments, 
the greater the tendency to put an ever-incre asing number of the people 
of that State on benefit payments ¢ 

Dr. Winston. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean to say then, where the people of one State 
in an ever-inc reasing number can get more money, more of them are 
not inclined to go on? 

Dr. Winston. Actually, what you have isa needs test. 

Mr. Horrman. Isa what? 

Dr. Winsron. It is a needs test. It is specified in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. You must first of all have a standard of need in each of 
the public assistance programs. 
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Mr. Horrman. I believe that has nothing to do with the question 
Iasked. I beg your pardon. 

Dr. Winston. I am trying to work around to it. 

Mr. Horrman. What I am asking is, is not human nature the 
same today as it always has been, people go where they can get the 
most with the least effort, speaking generally? That is what I am 
asking. 

Dr. Winston. That has not been my experience. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you familiar with California ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not know what they did down here, but do you 
not know the people all over the North, when they were getting benefit 
payments out there, flocked in in such a number that California finally 
established the policy you could not get across the State line unless 
you could show a certain worth. 

Dr. Winston. Of course, they had 

Mr. Horrman. I say, did you not know that ? 

Dr. Winston. I know there has been a great migration to Cali- 
fornia, alsoto Florida. I also—— 

Mr. Horrman. They go down to Florida to spend their money, 
but they went to California to get money. And some of our people, 
I know, from my personal knowledge, in Michigan, are now wanting 
more old-age assistance because they can no longer spend 3 months in 
Michigan, as they formerly did, in the winter, spending the rest of 
the year, the other 9, in Florida. 

We are not disposed to make it that easy for them. My proposi- 
tion was, speaking generally, the average individual today, just as— 
well, today we will leave it, goes to the State or the community where 
they can get the most with the least effort. That is all I am asking. 
Yousay,“No.” I will let it go at that. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for one question? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. The argument has always been made in the broadening 
of the base of social security that by increasing the base and adding 
to the number of participants there would be a corresponding drop 
in the number of welfare beneficiaries. 

Now, we have broadened the base time after time. Why is it that 
that argument and advancement has always been made, particularly 
by the welfare people, and as far as numbers are concerned we are not 
reducing numbers, but we were increasing the number of applicants 
and beneficiaries of this welfare program ? 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goxppere. You are welcome. 

Dr. Winston. I think that is a very valid question and you have to 
approach it by categories. With regard to old-age assistance, the 
total numbers for the country as a whole are declining. ‘This has been 
true for a good many months. 

We have reached a peak and we are going down with regard to 
old-age-assistance recipients, although the total numbers of aged in 
our country are going up. So we are having a very satisfactory illus- 
tration of that particular position on the part of welfare adminis- 
trators. 
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With regard to the aid to dependent children’s program, we are, 
for the country as a whole, still going up. The numbers of children 
have increased so rapidly in recent years that we are having a tre- 
mendous increase in our school population, in every service to children. 
Then we also have to realize that—— 

Mr. Jones. Before you leave that subject of the children, what do 
you mean children beneficiaries? Is that illegitimate children? 

Dr. Winston. I am referring to the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram in general, and not to the components of that program. 

Now, actually in the aid to dependent children pro , the pro- 
portion of recipients who receive aid to dependent children, where a 
parent has died, is going down. 

We are seeing the effect of survivors’ insurance in relation to death 
of breadwinner as a reason for a family having to come on the aid to 
dependent children program. 

Vith regard to the program for aid for the permanently and totally 
disabled, we have still what is a very new program, only initiated in 
1951, and not all of the States have come in on that program. 

Most recently we have California and Texas coming in, which will 
bring large increases there, so we are in no position yet to reach sta- 
bilization. 

In our own State, where we have not yet reached stabilization in 
that program, and we have a steadily mounting load, we have none- 
theless found this year that the rate of increase is lower than it has 
been in preceding years. We ascribe that reduction in the rate of 
increase very largely to the new program of disability payments. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, there has been a great deal of discussion here 
from almost every witness making an appeal for greater latitude 
among these grant-in-aid programs, in et that the States could 
exercise greater discretion in the apportionment and use of that money 
within the State, and for activities, particularly fitted and needed by 
the State. 

Now, if it is true their contentions are valid, that we do need broad 
discretionary power in these programs to be exercised by the local peo- 
ple, is it not equally compelling to have uniformity, as the staff asked 
you that question—uniformity in the amounts, uniformity in the de- 
termination of what and who and how that money shall be spent for 
the individual beneficiaries ? 

And, it is not a question as to whether it is a political Se in 
Louisiana, or whether it is a migration question in California. 
Should not the people of Alabama, Tennessee, or Michigan, get the 
same amount of money as far as Federal dollars are concerned ? 

Dr. Winston. Well, you raise the question basically, I think, Con- 
gressman, as to whether or not we should move to some kind of a pen- 
sion program with a fixed amount. 

Mr. Jones. No, I am not talking about the fixed amount. If a 
destitute old man in the State of Louisiana is getting $65 a month 
and the same man in the same circumstances in Alabama is getting 
$18.75, do you not think that is a discrepancy or an irregular policy, 
to say the least, of the disbursement of that money to individuals? 

Dr. Winston. I think that it is a very serious problem that in so 
many of our States we are meeting proved needs so inadequately. 
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Mr. Horrman. Pardon me. Would you repeat that? That last 
statement. I did not get it. You started, “in so many of our States.” 

Dr. Winston. It is of great concern that in so many of our States 
we are meeting proved need so inadequately. That is one of the 
reasons that we in public welfare have long advocated an equalization 
formula on the part of the Federal Government for its participation 
in public welfare programs. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Jones, will you yield right there ? 

Pardon me. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you advocate an ever-increasing burden on 
the people who are able and willing to work? You advocate an ever- 
increasing appropriation for an ever-increasing number of people? 

Dr. Winston. May I reverse it a little bit, Congressman ? 

Mr. Horrman. No, but is that not right ? 

Mr. Fountain. Permit her to answer your question, Mr. Hoffman. 

Dr. Winston. An equalization formula will not necessarily result 
in great increases in the amount of Federal money. 

Mr. Horrman. That was not my question. I am sorry. 

Dr. Winston. Iam getting to your question. 

It depends on where your pivot points are placed. What I am 
advocating is that the relative ability of States be taken into account 
in the determination of the Federal formulas. 

Now, this is already being done in some programs. It actually 
oper rates that way with regard to public assistance, because the Fed- 
eral participation is higher in the low grants than it is in the higher 
grants. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me. But I thank you ever so much for 
that information. However, the point I was making or trying to 
make was this: That your contention is, and the result of your state- 
ment is, that an ever-increasing number of people in this country 
need an ever-increasing amount to enable them to exist, let us say, 
decently. 

Is that not what you are saying? Is that not the argument, as 
Mr. Jones suggested, of every welfare worker? 

Dr. Winston. I beg , sir, to say that is not my point. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not know what your point is, but is that not 
the result of your contention ? 

Dr. Winston. No, sir, I do not really think so. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Then I misunderstood you completely. 

Dr. Winston. The fact that we have a lower old-age assistance 
load isanexample. The fact that we move families off aid to depend- 
ent children programs as rapidly as we do, because the average length 
of time that families get aid to dependent children help is running 
under 2 years, which isn’t very much time in the growing up of a 
child, is another ex xample. 

What we do, from my point, is start with needy people. Now, 
why do we have those needy people? 

Mr. Horrman. No, I do not care about that. I yield back my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. Let her finish that observation. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right. She is doing it now on her own, 
so I will vield back to Mr. Jones. I was trying to get this thought 
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as to whether there is in prospect for the American people, those who 
are able and willing to work and who are charitable, an ever-increasing 
burden because the number of dependents will always increase and 
the amount necessary to sustain them will increase. 

1 am just wondering whether those of us—I am beyond it, of 
course—but those who are coming on and have to pay the burden, 
whether the burden is ever going to be heavier. That is all I was 
trying to get at. I think the “people g generally are interested in know- 
ing W hether that is what they have to look forward to. 

Dr. Winston. The proportion of the Federal budget which goes for 
welfare purposes is down substantially from the high point. ‘We are 
only helping people through the public assistance programs who are 
too old to work, too young to work, or too disabled to work. 

It has been the decision of the C ongr ess over many years, and with 
significant amendments to the Social Security Act, that the Federal 
Government shares responsibility with the States for taking care 
of those needy groups. 

With a growing population, you may actually have a decreasing 
rate in terms of the proportions that are getting help and still have 
some increase in numbers. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you through, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. GoupserG. I would like to explore with you a bit, Doctor, the 
question of the right of each State to determine its own eligibility and 
other policies concerning public assistance. 

Is there a strong national interest in the categories of public assist- 
ance for which Federal aid is granted ¢ 

Dr. Winston. Are you not asking really two questions there? 

Mr. Gotpperc. No; just one. 

Dr. Winston. Well, the right of the States to determine their— 

Mr. Gotpsere. That is the ‘general context of the subject 1 want to 
explore, but I am leading off with the question of whether or not 
there is a strong national interest in the public assistance categories. 

Dr. Winston. There are various ways of measuring that. One is 
by the action of the Congress. 

We had the most extensive amendments to the Social Secur ity Act 
in 1956 with respect to the public assistance titles that we have had 
at any time over the more than 20 years we have had the Social 
Security Act. 

Mr. Gotpserc. When I ask whether there is a strong national in- 
terest, I am thinking of the distinction between whether this is an area 
that ought to be completely or heavily a State financial responsibility, 
or whether it is one in which the Congress and the people of the United 
States as a whole ought to exercise an interest and provide financial 
support. 

That is what I mean by a strong national interest. 

Dr. Winston. I do not think we have any evidence which indicates 
that the various States, through their present taxing power, would be 
able to pick up on the Federal Government’s share in the public 
assistance programs. 

[ am always interested to find that when these questions arise we get 
just as strong statements in opposition to reduced Federal funds from 
the so-called high-income States as we do from the low-income States. 
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Of course, we believe, not only in an equalization formula which 
I have discussed, but also in the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to help equalize economic didléounaee among the States. 

Mr. Goippere. Do you believe there is a national responsibility to 
provide funds for the support of the public assistance categories ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes. We do believe that is in the national interest, 
and I can refer you to specific statements in the report of the com- 
mittee on welfare of the Gonsliahtn on Intergovernmental Relations 
to which we referred earlier. 

Certainly there can be no greater national interest than in our 
human resources, and these programs are designed to help and 
strengthen the people of this country. 

Mr. Goupsere. Fine. 

Now, if there is a strong national interest in the public assistance 
categories, should not a citizen in one State be eligible for approxi- 
mately the same kind of treatment under these programs as a citizen 
in another State ? 

I don’t mean to imply that there ought to be any precise uniformity, 
but should there be such wide differences as were cited a while back in 
the figures which compared the participation rates in old-age assistance 
for Louisiana and North Carolina? 

Dr. Winston. Of course—— 

Mr. Gotpserc. Let me ask the question a bit differently, and give 
you a chance to think about it. 

Suppose I am a citizen of a State where the eligibility requirements 
are quite lenient and where the program approaches or approximates 
a pension system, and where there is no requirement that relatives, 
whether they be my parents, children, sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts, 
grandparents, and so forth 

Mr. Horrman. And in-laws too. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Where there is no requirement that these people con- 
tribute to my support ; this, then, is not a consideration in determining 
whether or not I am eligible for the program. In another State, 
however, an individual, in order to be placed on the assistance rolls in 
the first instance, or after he is placed on the assistance rolls, would be 
required to obtain support from close relatives. 

Do you consider this difference of treatment equitable in a program 
in which there is a strong national interest ? 

Dr. Winston. Well now, in the first place, the requirements for the 
States are spelled out in the Social Security Act. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Not the specific eligibility requirements, Doctor. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you yield, Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What you are trying to do is get some suggestion as 
to how we can write better legislation, that is right ? 

Mr. Gotppere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I think the witness can answer. 

Mr. Gorpserc. There are requirements in the Social Security Act 
with respect to age limits and other broad conditions, but to my knowl- 
edge—and I have read that act quite closely—there is not one iota of 
suggestion in it as to the necessity of support on the part of relatives, 
the level of benefits, and many other conditions of eligibility. 

Dr. Winston. There are a good many requirements with respect 
to State plans which you will find in the file of State letters. 
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These are based upon the interpretations of the act by the legal 
counsel of the Department. 

You are also aware of the fact that every State plan has to be 
approved down to the last period by the Federal Department, so 
there is meticulous supervision actually of details of the State plan. 

Certainly we believe that minimum needs of people, as determined 
by whatever standards the State sets up, should be met in full. We 
recognize the fact that we have wide differences in economic levels 
throughout the country. The best reflection, of course, is per capita 
income. 

We find in our own State that again and again we run into the 
question of what it takes to meet even 75 percent of a minimum health 
and decency level of living, which is what we give in aid to dependent 
children, over and against what an unskilled laborer in agriculture 
can earn. 

So you have that question coming in here. 

You also have the question as to how far the Federal Government 
wants to go in exercising control over State and local administration 
of these programs, and I think that is really the crux of it. 

Mr. Gotppera. That is precisely it, and that is what I had in mind, 
Doctor, when I suggested that it might be worth while to explore the 
question of what is meant by, and how much justification sii be 
attached to, the question of a State’s right to develop standards in this 
program where the Federal Government provides considerably more 
than 50 percent of the funds. 

I think, in its simplest terms, it comes down to the question of 
whether a person ought to be penalized for living in a State where the 

rogram is a restrictive one as against a neighbor across the State 
order who lives in a State that has a pension philosophy. 

Is this an equitable situation where the Federal Government is pro- 
viding more than 70 percent of the funds for old-age assistance in 
many States ? 

I think that is the basic question. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, will counsel yield ? 

Mr. Gotppera. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I want to assure you, no matter what my manner 
may be, nor how loud I might talk, nor how fast, I have the utmost 
respect, not only for your purpose, but for your ability. 

think you have a very wide experience and can be very valuable 
in giving us suggestions as to how, if we should amend the Social 
Security Act, or any other act. I thought what the gentleman was 
trying to get at was the situation, and I have to depend on concrete 
examples, do you see? 

Now, in Michigan, my children, if they are able, have to support 
me if I cannot support myself. 

Do you think that there should be a difference in the requirements 
in the States which would determine whether individuals seeking 
Federal aid will get it ? 

Mr. Fountain. Will the gentleman yield? I might add to that. 

It was brought out during our hearings in the State of Louisiana 
that a son may be worth $2 million, but he can refuse to support his 
parents, and they can still draw aid under this program. 

Mr. Horrman. They can still go to the taxpayers of North Carolina ? 

Mr. Gorpperc. That is exactly it. 
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Mr. Horrman. That is what I understood counsel was getting at. 
Should we not have something in the Federal legislation which pre- 
vents payment throughout the St: ites ? _ Should there not be a uniform 
requirement that this boy in I and that was the testimony, 
was it not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes, that was the point of view expressed. 

Mr. Horrman. Worth $2 million, and he will not support his par- 
ents. Should a be required to help support him? 

Dr. Winston. I do not believe we would in North Carolina. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes, you would. Counsel, you take it up with her. 

Mr. Goupperc. I think the example could be put in concrete form 
in this fashion: 

If Louisiana has what approaches a pension system, with no rela- 
tives’ responsibility laws and in which the wealth of a child has no 
bearing on his parent’s eligibility for assistance, and if in North Caro- 
lina you do have relatives’ responsibility laws, the responsible child 
in North Carolina is not only contributing to the support of his own 
parent, but also contributing to the support. of the parent of some 
child in Louisiana who may be independently wealthy. 

This is done through the medium of Federal tax satlenhiene. The 
money is taken in the form of personal and other taxes which are 
imposed upon the resident of North Carolina, funneled through the 
Federal Treasury, and then granted in disproportionate amounts to 
the State of Louisiana. 

That is an illustration of what happens under the present system. 

Dr. Wrxston. I follow you, I think, completely on this. But I think 
it comes back, actually, to a philosophy of government which happens 
in this case to be related to the public- welfare field. 

It might be related to something else—the whole question of how 
much Federal control should be exercised in the program. Generally 
the feeling has been, I believe, that the control was adequate. It also 
comes back to your philosophy with regard to the responsibility of the 
individual States to determine those types of controls which they 
wish to apply through State law. 

In our State we happen to have a lien law in old-age assistance 
which is extremely effective. We would have some 25 percent more 
people on old-age assistance today if we did not have a lien law in 
operation. Ac tually, the way it is administered, it penalizes no one, 
but it guarantees that children will not inherit property where the 
State and county governments have had to participate in costs of 

care. 

The question actually goes farther than what is written into the 
law, it seems to me, in relation to what your administrative policies 
are within the State and Federal framework. In other words, the 
philosophy of administration within a State has a great deal to do 
with this whole matter. 

Since we have been talking particularly about North Carolina, 
which happens to be low on these matters, and Louisiana, which is 
high, we really have a very good contrast, because in North Carolina 
we have a locally administered system of public welfare with a great 
deal of responsibility vested in the county board of public welfare 
and the board of county commissioners. That means that there is 
county money going into each one of these grants. It means that the 
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lists of recipients are constantly available for review by these two 
responsible local boards. 

It means that you have people locally who pretty well know family 
situations. I must confess that on some basis, if there is a child who 
is well-to-do, whether or not he is willing to support an aged rela- 
tive, generally that aged relative would not receive a grant in our 
State. 

So within the present administrative structure, you can do a great 
many different things. 

In Louisiana they have a tightly controlled State-administered pro- 
gram which does not have this local participation in terms of making 
the decisions as to who receives financial assistance, and they do not 
have the local financial participation. That is one of the keys to 
some of the differences that you see among the States. 

Mr. GoupperG. Does it not strike you, Doctor, as being a little con- 
tradictory that under the present system the States have wide lati- 
tude to determine their eligibility standards, but at the same time 
we have a very rigid system of administrative controls governing 
what the States can do? 

You are tremendously encompassed by Federal rules and regula- 
tions as to the manner in which you can spend that money. 

For example, am I correct in believing that the Federal agency 
will not permit you any wide variation in assistance standards from 
county to county within your State? 

They will allow you to take into account differences in local price 
levels and perhaps local customs, but you must have a single standard 
in effect throughout the State. But that single st: andard ends at the 
State line and can be much higher or much lower in a neighboring 
State. 

Do you not have within the social security system those very diverse 
applications of philosophy, a very close administrative control on the 
one hand and a very loose system of determining eligibility on the 
other ? 

Dr. Winston. There is no question but what within the program 
you have great flexibility with respect to differing philosophies of 
administr at ion among the States. 

It would seem to me that that might very properly be a question for 
you to address to the Social Security Administration itself, because 
we have regional offices that are dealing with a group of States within 
which you will find significant variations. 

This heads up, after all, in one place at which these variations in 
State administration are reviewed and are in essence accepted. 

Mr. GotpperG. Does the Federal agency have authority, under the 
Social Security Act, to exercise discretion in this area? Is it not al- 
most completely a matter for State determination a to how each State 
will set its eligibility standards for the categories? Can a Federal ad- 
ministrator try to level out these differences between two States? 

For example, can the Federal administrator tell Louisiana it should 
have a relatives’ responsibility law and say nothing to North Carolina, 
which has one ? 

Dr. Wrnstron. No, I cannot say that, but it can raise questions 
around the definitions which are set up by a State, around the basis 
upon which the budget for meeting needs was established. There are 
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no concrete requirements that can be imposed but there must be a 
certain type of State legislation in order to meet Federal eligibility 
requirements. 

Of course, there are certain limits in the Federal act that we in the 
States would like to see removed. For example, we feel that with the 
sizable Federal contribution, States should not be permitted to have 
restrictions with regard to residence and settlement, for example. 
Why should a person who would be getting a large ‘portion of his 
grant paid from Federal funds be eligible on ‘the basis of no residence 
requirement at all in New York State, and then subject to the very 
rigid residence requirements of other States? 

‘Mr. Horrman. That is what he is asking in principle. Is that not 
the very thing you are asking in principle? 

Mr. Gotpperc. Yes. 

You agree to that particular proposition, but apparently you do not 
agree there ought to be a Federal policy on whether or not a needy 
individual’s relatives should be obliged to support him. 

Why do you draw that distinction? Are they not part and parcel 
of the same thing ? 

Dr. WrysTon. Actually, we have in this State some relative respon- 
sibility laws. As you w ell know, they are extremely difficult to ad- 
minister. I think that generally across the country we have had fair 
success with various types of lien laws. We have had some success 
with regard to support laws as they relate to children. We have had 
very little success with regard to State legislation as it affects adults— 
aged parents, and so on. 

The question of strict Federal requirements upon the States for 
State legislation has not been raised because we have had no bills, to 
my knowledge, in this area introduced into the Congress. Therefore, 
there really has not been a crystallization of opinion. 

In general, I think it comes back to the very simple point that we 
have been making again and again: The philosophy of the Congress, 
and of the individual States, with regard to their relative responsibility 
in legislating in this whole area. 

Mr. Goupperc. By way of trying to get a summary of the question 
we have been discussing at some length, is it your feeling, Doctor, that 
there ought to be a greater degree of equity in the treatment of needy 
people from State to State ? 

Dr. Winston. I certainly believe that the grants to needy people in 
the low-income States which are so far below what it takes for a mini- 
mum health and decency level of living should be raised to a level 
sufficient to maintain an adequate minimum level of subsistence. 

Mr. Gotpgere. Well, treating the question more simply, do you feel 
that needy persons going across State borders are entitled to reasonably 
equitable treatment in a program that is very heavily supported with 
Federal funds? 

Dr. Winston. Yes; and that comes up particularly at the moment 
in our whole problem around migratory labor. As you well know, we 
have a highly mobile population, and we believe that people who are 
in need, who meet whatever qualifications have been set up (at this 
moment they must be old, or young, with certain qualifications, and 
disabled) should be eligible where “they happen to be, regardless of 
settlement or residence laws which would deny them needed assistance 
in which the Federal Government participates. 
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Mr. Horrman. All you are saying there is no one should be per- 
mitted to starve to death or suffer. We all agree with that. I know 
a fellow had his shoes taken away from him the other day. They con- 
victed the fellow who stole the shoes. The fellow who stole them was 
permitted to walk out. It was not snowing that day, but it was cold. 
The fellow went out barefooted. There was no one standing around 
there to give him some shoes—or do you think the Federal Government 
should buy him some shoes ? 

Dr. Winston. I am not familiar 

Mr. Horrman. I have two questions I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
and then I will quit. 

We have been an hour and a half. I do not want to take up any 
more of the witness’ time. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you believe that everyone should receive at least 
enough to keep them from undue suffering ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes, sir; if they meet whatever requirements have 
been set up. 

Mr. Horrman. Regardless of their willingness to work ? 

Dr. Winston. No, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. She said if they met eligibility requirements. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that ? 

Dr. Winston. If they met eligibility requirements. 

Mr. Horrman. We have to write Federal legislation, and it is some 
job. What about the Veterans’ Administration ¢ 

Dr. Winston. You have the whole problem there of the fact. 

Mr. Horrman. I just asked a simple question, don’t you see? I 
would love spending a couple of days with you discussing these things. 

Dr. Winston. They cannot be answered so simply, Mr. Congress- 
man. I wish they could: 

Mr. Horrman. I will withdraw that question. Let me ask you an- 
other one. 

Dr. Winston. We do not believe in assistance to employable people 
who do not want to work. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me show you how that works out. 

Dr. Winston. All right. 

Mr. Horrman. Again I have to go back to my home State. We 
are a resort State on the west side of Michigan. That is a resort 
business all through the summer, early and late. 

Dr. WINsTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, the folks there can make considerable money 
taking care of these tourists coming in, and wealthy folks from the 
South, including from your State and around, and ‘they prefer that 
kind of work, but the net result, when the canning factories, when 
the fruit gets ripe, and the berries and all, and the people in the can- 
ning factories want the assistance, we just cannot get it. 

Under our unemployment law, they are entitled to a comparable 
job. Working in the canning factory, putting up fruit, is not com- 
parable to waiting on the aristocrats and wealthy folks from outside 
of the State, do you see? So the net result is they stay home and get 
unemployment compensation for 26 weeks and will not work. 

Then when that is gone, they go to our welfare people and they get 
on the welfare roll. 
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Do you think that is the way it should be, or should the requirements 
be a little bit stricter ? 

Dr. Winston. Well, in my experience they are much stricter than 
that. In the first place—— 

Mr. Horrman. Then we are more liberal than you are / 

Dr. Winston. You are more liberal than we are. Mr. Maxey is 
a very excellent administrator, and | am sure he is carrying out the 
policies of your State government. 

Mr. Horrman. Then there is one more question, and it gets back to 
the question Dr. Goldberg asked. 

Dr. Winston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Where one State has these requirements about peo- 
ple supporting their dependents, do you or do you not think we should 
write into the Federal legislation some sort of an overall requirement 
so as to equalize that situ: ition throughout the State ? 

That is what you were asking, was it not ! 

Mr. Gotppera. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I am sure that is what the chairman and the other 
members of the committee want to know, your opinion, because we 
value it extremely. 

Dr. Winston. I have real question about a higher degree of Federal 
control over the administration of the programs, and that is the 
reason—— 

Mr. Horrman. I agree with you, the less Federal control we have the 
better. 

Dr. Winston. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Here is a law which distributes the funds of all the 
taxpayers. 

Dr. Winston. All right. 

Mr. Horrman. Should not every State be required to have a re- 
quirement before they can participate in that State, in its distribution 
of other people’s money, that those who are able to take care of their 
dependents, or should we let one State get away with putting every- 
body on? That is the point, and the only one I am interested in there. 

Dr. Winston. I do not believe that we could subscribe to a Federal! 
requirement that would place such a restriction on the legislating 
bodies of the several States. 

Mr. Horrman. Then all the people who are— 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Joners. I do not understand the question you asked, Mr. Hotf- 
man. Are you talking about standardizing the program by legisla- 
tion ? 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. You would not object to a standardization—— 

Mr. Fountain. Of the minimum? 

Mr. Jones. Of the minimum requirements for qualifications of re- 
cipients, is that what you are saying, as being an invasion of States 
rights? Or at least that is my impression of ‘what you are saying. 

‘Dr. Winston. I am tr ying very hard, gentlemen, to get at the points 
here. There are several different ones from the point of view of 
administration. 

We believe that it would be an impossible job to write a definition 
of “need” into the Federal law. 
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Mr. Horrman. We are not talking—pardon me for interrupting— 
we are not talking about need. We are talking about who should be 
required to contr ibute toward the support of their dependents, whether 
the requirement under social security or other Federal legislation dis- 
tributing Federal money should be uniform throughout the States, or 
whether one State should be permitted, regardless of the wealth of 
the relatives, to support dependents from the Federal Government. 

Dr. Wryston. As I have previously tried to say, sir, that is a 
matter of philosophy of government concerning degree of control, and 
we do not subscribe to that particular type of control being written 
into the Federal law. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask you again. What you are contending 
for, when it comes down to a practical basis, is, inasmuch as your 
people—if I am wrong in the law—are required to support their de- 
pendents and mentally incompetent, too—they are, are they not here, 
to a certain degree—that. we in Michigan should be enabled to shove 
everybody we wanted to on the Federal relief roll and you pay for a 
part of it? 

Dr. Winston. What we believe in is this 

Mr. Horrman. That is States rights with a vengeance. 

Dr. Winston. We believe in an equalization formula. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I asked you. 

Dr. Winston. That would result in a very significant rewriting of 
the Federal act to distribute more equitably the Federal participa- 
tion, whatever it is, in these programs, and then your States that have 
difficulty in financing the program would tend to get not necessarily 
a larger share than they now do but relatively more of a share, and 
Michigan would receive less. 

Mr. Horrman. It is not that our State has trouble in financing it. 
The trouble is the wealthy relatives do not want to take care of those 
whom they should take care of. They just lack the inclination to con- 
tribute. That is all. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Gorpperc. I do not think we are holding any brief here for 
relatives’ responsibility. 

Dr. Winston. No. 

Mr. GotpperG. That has been brought out as one of the areas in 
which there are wide differences between States; that is just one 
example. 

Dr. Winston. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpperc. That is one example of many differences that re- 
sult in the inequitable treatment of needy people from State to State. 

Now, I think we are not going to be able to continue this discussion 
much longer because we have a long witness list. However, we would 
be very pleased to receive, at some future time, any suggestions that 
you might be able to offer as to what action could be taken at the Fed- 
eral level for obtaining a greatey degree of equity in the treatment 
of these needy people between States. 

In your prepared statement you ruled out the possibility of the es- 
tablishment of a Federal definition of “need” and the advisability of 
employing a closed-end grant, which would be related to the fiscal 
abilities of the States. 
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If you rule out those two possibilities, what other steps could be 
taken to reduce this disparity ¢ We would be most happy to have any 
suggestions you might have to offer on this question. 

Dr. Winston: As soon as it is ready for release, I will be glad to 
send to Chairman Fountain the legislative positions of the American 
Public Welfare Association, which I think will be more useful than 
any opinions I might have as a State administrator, because these 
positions represent our combined thinking around these areas. 

I would like to make one further point here, and that is that re- 
cipient rates actually differ very widely. For example, they are 
lower in Michigan than they are in North Carolina because that is a 
highly industrialized State in comparison with us, so that we do get 
through administrative devices, actually, variations in recipient rates 
which would not occur if we did not have reasonably tight policies 
in our various States. 

Now, another area which is extremely important here—we talked 
strictly in terms of legislation, and that is what this committee is 
concerned about, but often the real crux of the matter is how you 
administer the legislation. 

We are concerned about that in the association which I represent,. 
and next month, for example, we are having a workshop on adminis- 
trative practices. 

I think we have much to learn there. This is a new area. We are 
not too skilled in many phases of governmental administration, so that 
we cannot give a simple answer to what is really a very complex 
problem. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you very much, Dr. Winston. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions; but I do want to compliment Dr. Win- 
ston on her excellent testimony and her grasp of the social problems 
involved. 

Mr. Navexton. Dr. Winston, if it is not included in the material 
that you intend to furnish, I wonder if you would give us for our 
record at some future date a description of the changes that you would 
propose to put the equalization concept into the social security laws, 
and the effect they would have. 

Now, one question which came up particularly while we were at 
hearings in New Orleans, and has been referred to previously here, 
was the question of aid to dependent children contributions which 
are made to children of illegitimate parents. The question specifi- 
cally was whether this was a Federal requirement or a matter of State 
discretion, whether the payments should be made for illegitimate 
children. 
re Winston. Mr. Chairman, can I have a little time to reply to 
this 

Mr. Fountatn. You certainly may. 

Dr. Winston. This, again, is an involved question. 

When it comes to the matter of what we prefer to refer to as chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, we have, of course, an emotional problem 
as well as a problem of need, because we are getting into the area not 
only of whether or not there is enough money, but also the moral 
standards of the group concerned. 
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Again I would like to tell you what the situation is in this State, 
because I think that often we have made statements based on indi- 
vidual cases rather than on the total factual situation. 

It is just like our saying there are parents of well-to-do children 
who receive old-age assistance. How many of them are there, actu- 
ally? What proportion do they make up? 

In this State, in regard to the problem of births out of wedlock, we 
have approximately 1,800,000 children under 18 years of age. One 
— forty-two thousand of those children were born out of wed- 
ock. 

Mr. Jones. What was that now? 

Dr. Winston. We have 1,800,000 children in North Carolina under 
18 years of age. One hundred and forty-two thousand of those chil- 
dren were born out of wedlock. They range in age from a day up to 
18 years. At the present time only 714 percent of those 142,000 chil- 
dren are receiving aid to dependent children payments. This means 
that over 92 percent of all the children in our State born out of wed- 
lock are not getting a nickel today from the aid to dependent children 
program. 

r. Horrman. How much are they getting from their fathers, if 
you have any information ? 

Dr. Winston. In every instance we require that the mother take 
action where the father is known and can be located. We regret that 
we do not get very much money from the fathers, and our efforts to 
have laws strengthened in this respect have not met with very great 
success, 

We had one such bill in the last legislature. The facts mean that 
whether it be the fathers or other relatives, over 92 percent of those 
children in our State are being cared for outside of public funds. 

Moreover, the average length of time these cases, where children are 
born out of wedlock in our State are concerned, receive aid to de- 
pendent children, is only 18 months. We move them off very rapidly. 

There is no relationship in this State that can be statistically docu- 
mented between the aid to dependent children program and the rate 
of births out of wedlock. 

The percentage in our State on aid to dependent children is low 
because we have very strict policies. We do not think that a child 
should be penalized because of circumstances of birth, but where a 
mother who is receiving aid to dependent children continues to have 
children born out of wedlock, under our policy the entire case is 
closed, because, according to our definition, the family group has not 
been deprived of what in social work jargon is a “father figure” in the 
household. Obviously a man is in and out of the household, so that 
we have very few children receiving aid to dependent children in this 
State who were born out of wedlock after the aid to dependent chil- 
dren grant was initiated, and that number is progressively decreasing 
because of this very tight policy. 

Now, why do we have this problem? We have it because we have 
not been able to secure corrective legislation. Our first effort was 
through the Congress itself. The aid to dependent children title pro- 
vides that children must be living with relatives in order to benefit 
from an aid to dependent children payment. 
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We would like to see provision made for Federal participation in 
the care of needy children who are in foster homes. As it now stands, 
you will have a mother with, say, five children. It is not a good home 
for those children, but as long as those children remain with their 
mother, we get Federal participation in helping take care of them. 
If we move those five children into foster care where we might have 
the court taking custody of the children, or even have guardianship 
of the children established, all Federal funds would be cut off. 

Mr. Jones. At that point let me ask you: When the court is the 
custodian of those children, the child’s welfare and interests are 
protected by your department where cases are taken under 
surveillance / 

Dr. Winston. Yes. 

Mr, Jonrs. So, therefore, do you not think there should not be any 
Federal responsibility for the Federal Government to participate in 
the cost-sharing of the housing and the feeding and the keeping of 
those children, but is it not entirely a State problem, because yesterday 
I believe your Governor stated that he was not too sympathetic with 
this program, or in substance, I believe. 

Dr. Winston. Children born out of wedlock ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Do you not think that is entirely a local matter? Requiring so much 
police protection and the care of the court’s custodial determin: ution, 
all those things are so important locally that it should not be the 
Federal Government to take care of those types of cases. 

Dr. Wryston. I wish we could afford to take them over, but in our 
State the cost to take over the entire 

Mr. Jones. What are you getting for the children from the Federal 
Government now, about a million some dollars ? 

Dr. Winston. No, sir; we are getting on aid—— 

Mr. Jones. Aid to children / 

Dr. Winston. In aid to dependent children, for 1956-57, we received 
$14 million. 

Mr. Jones. Fourteen million? 

Dr. Winston. For aid to dependent children. 

Mr. Jonrs. What percent of that $14 million is spent on the 
maintenance of bastardy cases / 

Mr. Horrman. That isa harsh word. 

Dr. Wryston. A very small proportion, actually, because you see 
only 74% percent of the children born out of wedlock are actually 
receiving aid to dependent children. I think it runs around 10,000 
children. It is about a sixth of the caseload. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you not think it is a question of public policy that 
in the areas of child welfare, where you can provide good services for 
children other than illegitimate children, that you are jeopardizing 
your whole program as far as public relation is concerned by fostering, 
by protecting and giving assistance, that you are actually encouraging 
the increase of bast: ardy rather than reducing it ? 

Dr. Winston. Congressman, we cannot recognize a difference in a 
hungry child— 

Mr. Jones. That is not the point I am asking you. 

Dr. Wrxston. Due to the circumstances of birth. 

Mr. Jones. Are you contributing to the increase of bastardy by the 
practice of providing for the child ’ : 
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Dr. Winston. No, sir. We are not contributing to an increase. 
Our figures are very clear on this. 

Mr. Jones. Would you disagree completely with those that might 
think that you were? 

Dr. Winston. I would be glad to see their statistical evidence. 

Mr. Jones. Let’s see yours. 

Dr. Winston. Yes, sir. I would be glad to submit that to the 
committee. We will be glad to file it. 

I said we had had no increase in births out of wedlock as a result of 
the aid-to-dependent children program. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is a fair proof of the proposition you say. 
I think that ought to be made a part of the record, because 

Dr. Winston. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Jones. Because I asked you that question. If you have facts to 
prove it, that is what weareafter. , 

Dr. Winston. May I add one problem here? 

Mr. Horrman. I do not like that word “bastard.” 

Mr. Jones. I think it is a harsh word. I will stay with illegiti- 
macy. 

Dr. Winston. If you will move over to births out of wedlock, sir, 
you will have come the whole way. 

Mr. Horrman. Move a lot further and just call it negligence. 

Dr. Winston. There is one other problem here, Congressman Foun- 
tain, that we have attempted to solve when we could not get the Fed- 
eral definition broadened, so we could give needed help to these chil- 
dren in a better setting, more conducive to their development. We 
have no reason to believe that these children have any fewer poten- 
tials than children born in wedlock. 

We turned to our own State legislature and said this: Could we 
have legislation that would make it easy and inexpensive to appoint 
a guardian for the mother, which would mean somebody else could 
handle the funds, in essence, for the benefit of the children ? 

This had the active support of our Governor in the last session of 
the general assembly. However, and this is one place where your 
Federal regulations got us into trouble; the only kind of guardian- 
ship bill which we were able to get approved by the Federal counsel 
was so comprehensive in nature and brought in so many other people 
besides public welfare recipients that we could not get it approved 
by our general assembly. I must confess that we agreed with the 
legislators. 

There are two ways in which to get at this problem. One is through 
a Federal definition which will broaden the base in terms of the 
persons who may be the payee. The other approach is through Fed- 
eral agreement to a very simple piece of State legislation so that we 
may appoint guardians for the mothers of such children and make the 
payments for the benefit of the children to the guardian. 

Mr. Goxtpperc. A point of clarification. When you used the term 
“Federal counsel,” did you mean the legal counsel of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ? 

Dr. Winston. I meant the legal counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton, we have already taken 2 hours. If 
you get into this illegitimacy proposition any more, we could talk 
about it all day. 
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Mr. Naveuton. The Government requires that the ADC payments 
be made for illegitimate children. Is that a Federal requirement 
or a State discretion ? 

Dr. Winston. It is Federal. In other words, the State plan must 
provide that persons in like circumstances of need receive financial 
assistance, and I don’t know of anybody who would want to discrim- 
inate against a needy child on the basis of birth. 

The problem is the mother and how we may, through either Federal 
or State legislation, get some controls in there we do not now have. 

Mr. Naueuron. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Dr. Winston. I had a num- 
ber of questions I wanted to ask, but I made the mistake of yielding 
before I started. I wanted to ask you questions about our own pro- 
gram which I thought other States would be interested in. 

In connection with what you said about guardianship, you might 
be interested in knowing that when we were in Denver, Colo., the 
city welfare director testified that 26 percent, I believe it was, of all 
welfare checks were cashed in liquor establishments. That is the rea- 
son they wanted some authority to supervise the expenditure of these 
funds—where they felt the parents, or those in charge, while not 
mentally incompetent, were incompetent to handle money. 

Thank you very much for being with us. 

Dr. Winston. You realize that that situation would not occur in 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Fountratn. One more brief question. In reply to a question- 
naire which we sent to the Governor in 1956, we received this comment: 
“At the Federal level there is a philosophy of separatism which 
impedes the highest possible degree of administrative coordination of 
programs for the welfare of children. In fact the Children’s Bureau 
does not consider aid to dependent children, with all the related social 
services required by children in need of financial aid, as a child-wel- 
fare program.” 

Has that situation improved ? 

Dr. Wiysron. That situation has greatly improved. We have a 
new head of the Children’s Bureau. We have an active interbureau 
committee working on this. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much. I might say to the mem- 
bers of the committee, if we expect to get through today—it looks like 
we may be here tomorrow, if you will stay—we are going to have to 
limit our questions. 

Mr. Horrman. I will be willing to recall her if she will answer a 
few questions. 

Dr. Winston. I am at the disposal of the committee. 
(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


THe NortH CAROLINA STATE 
BoARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Raleigh, N. C., December 16, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountain, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FountTAIN: I greatly appreciate your courtesies in connec- 

tion with my appearance before the Intergovernmental Subcommittee here in 


Raleigh last week. As requested, I am submitting some additional information 
for you. 
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One item is the recently adopted statement of Federal legislative objectives by 
the board of directors of the American Public Welfare Association. This 
will shortly be in printed form and available for wide distribution. 

Another item deals with the summary of the situation on births out of wed- 
lock with relationship to the aid-to-dependent-children program. The material 
substantiates my statement that aid to dependent children has not contributed 
to an increase in the problem of births out of wedlock in this State. I believe 
that the recorder took in detail the figures with regard to our actual situation. 

So far as proposals for equalization formulas are concerned, I certainly 
Tealize how difficult the development of an appropriate formula may be. It 
has seemed to us that in order to develop a formula which will be acceptable 
to the States with their various interests, it must cover a comprehensive public 
welfare program. Thus States which would receive less Federal matching for 
present programs would have this balanced off by help with certain programs in 
which the Federal Government does not presently participate. I am attaching 
a table which shows the present Federal matching rate for this State on the 
three public-assistance programs. We frankly do not know where the funds 
would come from should there be any reduction in the overall Federal pro- 
portion. 

As indicated in our discussion before the formal hearing got underway, we 
are extremely concerned that the new medical care provisions under the $6—- 
$3 formula does not have an equalization factor built in. This means that 
actually this much-needed new legislation is of very little help in our lower 
income States and is of substantial help to the high-income States. We would 
hope that there could be further work in this area so that the low-income States 
would be in a position to strengthen much-needed medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion provisions. 

If we may provide additional information at any time, we shall be very pleased 
for you to get in touch with us. 

Sincerely, 


ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES, 1958 


(Adopted December 3, 1957) 


The American Public Welfare Association believes that the States and their 
political subdivisions have the primary responsibility for developing and admin- 
istering public welfare functions in the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment has the obligation to develop nationwide goals and to use its constitutional 
taxing power to equalize the financing of public welfare so that public welfare 
services may be available on a reasonably equitable basis throughout the coun- 
try. The association’s legislative objectives are based on these premises and 
on recognition of the importance of encouraging self-responsibility and assuring 
humanitarian concern for individuals and families. 

To accomplish these purposes the association believes that : 

Contributory social insurance is an effective governmental method of pro- 
tecting individuals and their families against loss of income due to un- 
employment, sickness, disability, death of the family breadwinner, and re- 
tirement in old age. 

Public welfare programs should provide services to all who require them, 
including financial assistance, preventive, protective, and rehabilitative 
services, and should be available to all persons without regard to residence, 
settlement, or citizenship requirements. 

The benefits of modern medical science should be available to all; and 
to the extent that individuals cannot secure them for themselves govern- 
mental or other social measures should assure their availability. 

Democracy has a special obligation to assure to all the Nation’s children 
full opportunity for healthy growth and development. 

These general principles are amplified in other policy statements approved by 
the board of directors of the association. The Welfare Policy Committee of the 
association has again reviewed all of these statements in the light of current 
needs and has developed specific legislative objectives for 1958. While the fol- 
lowing list does not include all of the association’s policy positions, it presents 
in condensed form those legislative objectives which are most likely to be of 
current significance. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 
Scope of program 

1. The comprehensive nature of public welfare responsibility should be recog- 
nized through Federal grants-in-aid which will enable the States to provide 
financial assistance and other services not only for the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled, and dependent children, but also general assistance for all other needy 
persons. 

2. Federal financial aid should be available to assist States in carrying out 
their responsibilities for preventive, protective, and rehabilitative services to all 
who require them. 

8. The Federal Government should participate financially only in those assist- 
ance and other welfare programs which are available to all persons within the 
State who are otherwise eligible without regard to residence, settlement, or 
citizenship requirements. 

4. The aid-to-dependent-children program should be strengthened by providing 
Federal aid to the States for any needy child living with any relative. 

5. Specific provisions should be made for Federal financial participation in the 
maintenance of children who require foster care. 

6. Restrictions limiting use of Federal Child Welfare Services funds to rural] 
areas and areas of special need should be removed. 

7. Federal financial assistance should be made available to the States in 
programs for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, including 
research and the training of personnel. 

8. Additional Federal funds should be provided to the States to help meet 
the needs of mentally retarded and other handicapped children. 

9. The category of aid to the permanently and totally disabled should be 
modified through eliminating the Federal restriction requiring a disability to be 
permanent and total and through eliminating the age requirement. 

10. The Federal Government should participate financially in the development 
of specialized services for the aged, irrespective of financial need. 


Methods of financing programs 


11. The continuation of the Federal open-end appropriation is essential to a 
sound State-Federal fiscal partnership in all aspects of public assistance. Since 
it is not possible to predict accurately the incidence and areas of need, flexibility 
is necessary in financing public assistance programs. 

12. Federal participation should be on an equalization grant basis provided 
by law and applicable to financial assistance (including medical care), welfare 
services (including child welfare), and administration. 

13. No change should be made at this time in the Federal matching formulas 
which would result in a reduction in the Federal share of assistance, services, 
or administration. 

14. Federal maximums on individual assistance payments should be removed. 
So long as Federal legislation sets maximums on Federal participation in public 
assistance payments, such Federal financial participation should be related to 
the average payment per recipient rather than to payments to individual 
recipients. 

15. Federal maximums on medical care payments in public assistance should 
be removed. Until such maximums are removed, provision should be made both 
for matching of average vendor payments for medical care within any assistance 
ceilings and for maintaining the separate matching basis for medical care. 

16. Federal aid for public assistance should be on the same basis for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands as for other jurisdictions. In particular, the annual 
dollar limitations on Federal participation should be removed. 

17. The funds authorized and appropriated for child welfare services in the 
Social Security Act should be increased to an amount sufficient to stimulate and 
support the development of adequate State programs. 

18. Provision should be made in the law for redistribution of Federal funds 
appropriated for child welfare services so that allotments not used by a State 
in any year could be redistributed to other States or could be made available 
to that State the following year. 

19. The Federal Government in cooperation with the States should study the 
restriction on Federal financial participation in assistance payments to adults 
living in public nonmedical institutions. 

20. The Federal Government should participate financially in the costs of 
any State and local civil defense welfare services. 
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21. Federal legislaion should provide funds for repatriation from abroad of 
American nationals in need of assistance. 


Administration 


22. Adequate and qualified personnel is essential in the administration of public 
welfare programs. Federal financial participation in administrative costs of 
State welfare programs should be sufficient to enable States to provide for the 
adequate administration of all welfare programs. 

23. Adequate Federal funds should be authorized on a permanent basis to assist 
States in training staff for State and local public welfare programs and moneys 
should be appropriated for this purpose. 

24, Public welfare programs in which the Federal Government participates 
financially should be administered by a single agency at the local, State, and 
Federal level. 

25. Federal, State, and local public welfare agencies should participate in and 
assist in the administrative coordination of all related programs in which there is 
Federal financial participation. 

26. The administration of the Children’s Bureau should be maintained within 
the Social Security Administration. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
OASDI 


27. The contributory old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program, as a 
preferable means of meeting the income-maintenance needs of people and as a 
means of keeping the need for public assistance to a minimum, should be strength- 
ened by making benefit payments more adequate; by increasing the amount of 
earnings creditable toward benefits to keep that amount in line with current 
conditions ; by providing benefits for disabled insured persons of any age and for 
their dependents ; by extending coverage to earners still excluded. To the extent 
that these changes increase the cost of the program, contributions should be 
increased to insure the financial stability of the program. 

28. Hospitalization costs of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
ficiaries should be financed through the insurance program. 

29. The funds of the insurance program should be available to help restore 
disabled people to gainful employment where it reasonably appears such expendi- 
tures would result in a net saving to the fund. 

30. The membership of the Advisory Council on Social Security Financing, 
established by the 1956 amendments, should include representation from public 
welfare and its functions should be broadened to include responsibility for 
recommending improvements in all aspects of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, with particular emphasis on methods of keeping the program in line 
with current economic conditions and with changes in levels of living. 

31. Adequate and qualified personnel are essential in the administration of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program. Federal funds should be 
made available for the training of staff in institutions of higher learning. 


Unemployment insurance 


32. The unemployment insurance program should be strengthened with respect 
to extension of coverage, adequacy of benefit payments and duration, and less 
restrictive eligibility and disqualifications provisions. 


Other social insurance 


33. Study should be given to ways of improving and extending temporary 
disability insurance benefits and workmen’s compensation programs. 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


34. Federal funds should be authorized and appropriated for research and 
demonstration projects in all aspects of social security and public welfare. 


RELATED PROGRAMS 


35. The Federal Government should provide leadership, funds, and research 
for the promotion of health and the prevention of sickness and disability con- 
tributing to dependency. In particular, the amounts authorized and appropriated 
for maternal and child health and crippled children’s services in the Social 
Security Act should be increased. 
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36. Federal financial participation in the vocational rehabilitation program 
should be available to serve all vocationally handicapped persons who present 
reasonable possibilities of attaining a vocational objective. 

37. The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act should be amended to extend 
coverage and to increase the minimum wage in line with current conditions. 


BrrtHs Out oF WEDLOCK DURING THE Last 20 YEARS 


In response to a request from members of county boards of public welfare 
and boards of county commissioners, who met in Raleigh, December 1, 1954, the 
State Board of Public Welfare is making available a special tabulation of births 
out of wedlock reported to the public health statistics section, State board of 
health, during the last 20 years. Statistical tables are attached showing, for 
the entire State and for your county, total births and births out of wedlock, 
by color, for each year, 1934 through 1953. It is hoped that these tables will 
be found useful in the consideration of this social problem in the various coun- 
ties of the State. 

The data must be used with caution, however. Since many of the percentages 
of births occurring out of wedlock are based on small totals, wide variations 
in the percentages from year to year are not unexpected. One is safe in con- 
cluding that a trend is taking place only if changes in percentages over the years 
are large and if they are consistently in the same direction. These changes 
should also be considered in the light of other important changes that may have 
been taking place in the county, such as rapid industrialization and urbanization, 
changes in farm economy, the establishment of service camps, and the like. 
There is also a certain, unknown amount of unreliability in the data; the 
completeness of birth registrations has been improving considerably in recent 
years, and it is probable that a much higher proportion of the actual births out 
of wedlock have been reported in the last few years than was true 10 and 20 
years ago. 

There are various reasons for the extent of births occurring out of wedlock, 
and these factors usually occur in combination in the particular case. Among 
these reasons are low income; substandard housing; little or no education; the 
lack of suitable recreational facilities; and the limited influence, as far as a 
particular group of the people are concerned, of the churches and other agencies 
attempting to build character and raise moral standards among our younger 
people. 

Certain questions have been raised with respect to trends in births out of 
wedlock and the relationship, if any, between births out of wedlock and the 
aid to dependent children program. With regard to these questions, the follow- 
ing conclusions are indicated by the data for the State as a whole: 

1. The proportion of births occurring out of wedlock has remained substan- 
tially the same over the last 20 years. This is true for all racial groups as well 
as for total births. No trend, either upward or downward, is apparent; and 
there has been no increase in percent of births out of wedlock since the intro- 
duction of aid to dependent children in 1937. 

2. The percent of nonwhite children born out of wedlock has remained con- 
sistently higher than the percent of white children born out of wedlock. There 
are historical, cultural, and economic reasons for this. Since births out of 
wedlock are mostly found in the lowest income groups, the poorer economic 
conditions among the nonwhites account in large part for the difference in births 
out of wedlock. 

3. It has been found that the proportion of children on aid to dependent chil- 
dren who were born out of wedlock is about the same for each racial group as 
the proportion of all children who were born out of wedlock. Therefore, chil- 
dren born out of wedlock become dependent on such aid only to about the same 
extent that is true of all other children. 

4. It is found that counties with the highest proportions of children born out 
of wedlock tend to have the lowest recipient rates of aid to dependent children 
in the State. 

The State board will be interested in learning of the uses made of these data 
by counties. 
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Source of funds for public assistance, State of North Carolina—Estimated 
source of funds for money payments to recipients—August 1957 





Program Total Federal funds, State funds |County funds 


Old age assistance: | | 
Amount Saat ; $1, 796, 749 $1, 362, 65: $247, 047 $187, 047 
Percent... _-_-- th. a 100.0 | 5. 13.8 10. 4 
Aid to dependent children: 


Azpount........ ? tae $1,373,558 | $1, 119, 958 $142, 800 | $110, 800 

Percent - - — ad aedes 100. 0 81.5 10. 4 | 8.1 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: | | 

Amount patchespnenweshoass $585, 959 | $427, 475 | $79, 242 | $79, 242 

Perea so, uae in akee = 100.0 | 73.0 | 13.5 | 13. 5 
General assistance: | 

Amount Sd a eee ee aE $57, 107 | ae $57, 107 

PWG. F255 cnclen Raveeg want 100.0 |...--- 


| | 


Mr. Fountain. We must limit our questions, even though we would 
like to get more detailed information, as we have many more witnesses 
to be heard. 

We have with us Judge C. Beverly Briley, accompanied by Mr. 
Robert A. Everett, the executive secretary of the Tennessee County 
Services Association. Weare very glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

I think you know the purpose of our hearings and what we are 
endeavoring to do. So without any introductory remarks, we will be 
glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Brizey. I will file my testimony and answer such questions as 
you may raise. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE C. BEVERLY BRILEY, DAVIDSON COUNTY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT A. EVERETT, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TENNESSEE COUNTY SERVICES ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Fountatn. We do not want to rush you. Use your own dis- 
cretion. 
(The statement of Judge Briley is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE C. BEVERLY BRILEY, DAVIDSON CoUNTY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, I am Beverly 
Briley, county judge and fiscal agent of Davidson County, Nashville, Tenn., and 
also president of the Tennessee County Services Association (the organization 
of county officials for Tennessee). 

Most certainly your committee can and is performing an invaluable service in 
improving the relations between the Federal, State, and local governments. 

By focusing attention on the many areas of mutual interest and reviewing the 
existing conditions and programs certainly can be constructive. 

We fully realize our responsibility to present fairly and fully our views in 
cooperation with your committee. 

Stressing particular attention on the fiscal relationships as suggested by your 
counsel, we might generalize, as is so commonly done, and say it would be a fine 
thing to reduce Federal aid and Federal taxation; but when we take a close 
look at the various programs, we cannot in honesty say that such a generalized 
statement is fair or honest. 

I feel that we must remember that the complexity of life today involves so 
many aspects of intergovernmental activity that separation of local and national 
interest is almost impossible. 

With the shifting of population of the past several years, with a highly mobile 
society, community interests and economics become of State and National 
importance. 
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There are few activities of local government which do not have a national 
interest. Certainly Federal aid to highways is most essential to a peacetime 
economy, as well as a defensive necessity for the Nation. Certainly our airport 
system is vital to our national security, as well as essential to interstate com- 
merce. There are relatively few intrastate air flights as compared to the inter- 
state traffic. 

Disease and health problems do not recognize State boundaries, and if the 
health of any area is seriously impaired or affected, the total national economy 
can be restricted and weaken our ability to preserve our security. 

Civil defense is definitely a Federal necessity and must be coordinated nation- 
ally. 

in most of these programs this was clearly brought out in the local government 
advisory committee report of June 1955 as well as being recognized in the 
Kestnbaum report of June 20, 1955. 

I believe most officials and citizens are generally satisfied with the Federal 
aid in most existing programs. 

From your study and the Commission reports thus far I am inclined to believe 
that generally you have found this to be true. 

I would like at this point to read back into the record a portion of the report 
made to President Eisenhower in June of 1955 by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental! Relations in which it was stated: 

“The Commission has explored the suggestion that States would be assisted 
by the simultaneous reduction in Federal grants and in certain Federal taxes. 

“This approach would be inadequate in the current situation, since grants 
serve an essential purpose by assisting in the support of specific functional 
programs. 

“Moreover, a general or selective reduction or repeal of Federal grants coupled 
with an equivalent reduction in Federal taxes would intensify the fiscal problems 
of the lower income States, which would lose far more in grants than they would 
gain in taxes.” 

It has been estimated that State taxes would have to be increased from 6 to 
34 percent if functions currently operated under grants-in-aid were discontinued. 

It is my considered judgment that the growth of Federal programs in fields 
that have been generally considered State and local responsibility has been 
partly due to the failure of the States and local governments to act in these 
areas. A great part of this can be explained by the difficulties of local taxation 
and in many instances failure of State taxation to reach the sources of income 
that are necessary to finance a good many of these programs. At times this is 
the responsibility of ineffective local and State leadership and unwillingness, and 
in some instances, to the total tax program of both Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

In some instances the development of the Federal program has grown out of 
pressure groups who were dissatisfied with conditions that exist in areas of 
service, whereas, in many instances the local and State governments representing 
the local people are Satisfied. 

This invasion of States rights in many instances were completely unwelcome 
and compel responsible State and local governments to participate in programs 
that are not satisfactory in these local areas of service. 

Today, these programs are considered essential to the well-being of our people. 

Assuming that we could shift certain areas of taxation and certain programs 
from Federal to State governments, would we not find, in addition to the tax 
increase predicted, a further problem? 

With the majority of the State legislative bodies in control of rural repre- 
sentatives, we would not find the tax moneys being directed into the areas of 
greatest need. You now find many currently existing services geared to rural 
area problems. In the future many essential functions would be dropped com- 
pletely. 

There must be funds for common problems which equally affect Federal and 
local governments, and which is so recognized at the present time. 

And right here I think we might remember that these funds are grants-in-aid: 
not funds appropriated to do the whole job. 

In most cases the grant-in-aid falls far short of reflecting the great percent- 
age of local cost. 

It is a well-known fact that local governments will spend far more of their 
own money when they are stimulated by Federal grants than when they can- 
not get them. Many essential services are performed at the cost of local 
governments only after being initiated by Federal participation. 

22065—59— pt. 419 
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As to specific recommendations to improve operation of the grant-in-aid 
program, I would suggest : 
1. More flexibility. Many regulations are set up applying to urban cities, 
where in reality the problem being dealt with lies in an urban area outside a 
corporate governmental structure. Therefore, many counties find themselves 

unable to participate in the needed program. 

2. Grants-in-aid should be handled, or at least accountable to, local govern- 
ment budgets rather than being channeled directly to local government de- 
partments. Local government executives many times find themselves without 
control of funds either as to income or expenditure in facing the overall prob- 
2 interest needs to be placed on national standardization and more on 
local operation as is peculiar to local problems. 

Mr. Bruxy. As county judge in Tennessee, I am the fiscal agent 
in the county. I have been serving for 7 years in that capacity. 
That is at Nashville, Tenn., so you can recognize the size, and for 
the past 3 years I have been president of the Tennessee County 
Services Association, which is the organization of county officials at 
the State level, and from that I have had the experience of recog- 
nizing problems in rural counties, as well as in a metropolitan county. 
I am also chairman of the legislative committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. 

I understand that the committee is interested generally in the fiscal 
relationships that are involved in the multitude of programs. 

I must confess in years gone by a great deal of the Federal-aid 
programs grew out of the ineffectiveness of the local communities to 
meet the problems. That is the reason the thing has grown to the 
broad scope it has. 

At the same time, there were some other reasons for this. The 
tax problems of so many communities, and tax laws—and that is 
both Federal, State, and local being involved—today with the highly 
mobile society that we have, it is very difficult to separate the na- 
tional interest from the local interest, and while we all would general- 
ize it is desirable to reduce Federal aid and Federal taxes; when you 
begin to examine particular programs it is most difficult to say where 
you should start and where you should stop, as I view it. 

I think one of the things that Federal aid has really accomplished in 
the many programs is that it has awakened communities to the needs 
of the people more effectively, and I am somewhat partial to the pro- 
grams of Federal aid that stimulate rather than try to carry the full 
cost of it, because I still think that most local communities can bear a 
good part of its own burdens. 

That is not true, of course, with reference to highways and airports 
and those things that certainly, I think, where the national interest 
predominates in many instances. 

We, in Tennessee, I think, generally believe that those programs are 
administered in a good way, and we have no criticism to make of that 
type of program. 

I do not believe that our communities could solve a good many of 
their problems, nor would there be a tendency to solve them, except 
for Federal aid in some of these other instances. 

I have particular reference to some of the planning grants and plan- 
ning loans that are being made available. Many communities do not 
have enough knowledge of the economics of the various improvements, 

nor are they able to get it at the local level. Sometimes they can’t sell 
the people on the idea. 
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The local leadership has a difficulty, whereas if they can apply to the 
housing authority and obtain Federal loans and grants, that can be 
repaid in many instances under some of those programs. I know our 
community currently is using a sewer, application for a sewer loan 
for that purpose. I am confident on the work that has already been 
done that we can show that the sewage problem, which is an intense 
problem in my community, can be solved. Without the Federal grant, 
in that instance, we probably would have a difficulty in presenting any 
definite programs to the people. The fund will be repaid when we 
start our program. 

I think that type of Federal aid—and I use that by way of illus- 
tration—there are some others that are similar—are very much worth- 
while in the local interest, and reflects itself, of course, in the national 
interest. 

Sometimes I find that some of the programs, due to Federal law, or 
Federal regulation more especially, are somewhat restrictive, and 
create some difficulties for local government, and I am speaking now 
in the interest of the counties. A good many of the regulations recog- 
nize that problems are in densities of population, and we ordinarily 
recognize this in municipal cities where they have a municipal type 
of government. In Tennessee, and it is generally the problem all over 
the country, “suburbanitis” has taken over, and there are many, many 
urban sethioie that are out in what we have commonly thought of 
in the past as rural counties. 

A good many times those regulations are rather prohibitive for a 
county to qualify to participate in—sometimes in private funds. For 
instance, I have reference now particularly to the 221 Housing Act, 
where you can have FHA loans to low-income groups when you are 
moving populations due to this Federal highway program. 

It is most difficult to qualify a county under the urban-renewal pro- 
gram to come under that. I recall that we were granted, or recognized, 
as having a good workable program which was approved about 2 
months ago. I discovered we were the third county in the United 
States to be able to qualify, while most cities have been able to easily 
qualify. It is due to the fact, of course, we have large densities of popu- 
lation in the county, and in many parts of the county nothing but 
rural lands. 

You cannot have housing codes adopted for a county because of that 
condition. They do not recognize the urban problem as bad in counties 
that have that kind of a situation. I think there could be certainly a 
good deal of relaxation in the regulations and in the acts setting up 
those programs to recognize the problems of the counties. 

Some flexibility should be given. 

One other criticism I might have, I think in terms of a particular 
situation, like Mr. Hoffman, I can best illustrate in the grants to the 
health program. The way it operates, it amounts to a department 
obtaining a grant directly without any budgetary control. 

In our State it is used to supplement salaries of doctors, or acquire 
additional nursing service, and that type of thing, based on some par- 
ticular program of the health service. We believe that there might 

less money expended on the overall basis if that money is made 
available to carry out that program and review made as to whether the 
county is carrying out a program in keeping with it, rather than pay 
it out to the department as salary supplements. 
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It keeps the local governments who are trying to do the job from 
having a control over the total program that is going on. 

They are basically the criticisms that anyone might have generally 
of that type of operation. 

I think in many cases like that there should be a degree of flexibility 
rather than a national standardization because of the diversity of the 
types of government that are in the various States, and in the various 
communities. 

I was very much interested in the preceding testimony on standardi- 
zation. In the field on some of those things we are in complete accord, 
because we have that same problem. From the standpoint of recog- 
nizing the governmental structure of the various communities, there 
should be some recognition given to it so that there can be a latitude 
in obtaining the Federal aid in many of those places. 

Now, that would in general cover the statement that I have filed. 
I know you may want some interest in a particular program. I will be 
glad to try to answer any questions you might have as to how that 
works in our community. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Judge. We appreciate your 
coming so far and taking the time to give us the benefit of your 
thinking. 

Mr. Brizy. That is all right. 

Mr. Fountarn. I note you are both county judge and fiscal agent 
of Davidson County. As county fiscal agent, what is that comparable 
to in some other section of the country ? 

Mr. Brrey. It is rather difficult to explain. 

Incidentally, North Carolina caused us to be in the shape we are in. 
The original constitution of North Carolina had our system of gov- 
ernment. Tennessee has had three constitutions, and the county gov- 
ernment, as such, has been maintained along with the original North 
Carolina constitution. 

We are governed by a legislative body of quarterly county courts. 
They are magistrates or justices of the peace. We have 53 in my 
county. 

I preside over their sessions of that court. I then carry out their 
policies with reference to tax levies and appropriations, and I have the 
budgetary control of it. It is sort of a mixed-up situation that really 
isn’t too well comparable to most other counties. 

I have to enter all of the departmental activities, although I do not 
have direct authority over their personnel, except the fiscal relation- 
ships. 

Mr. Fountatn. It looks like you have quite a job. 

Mr. Britey. We have a $20-million budget this year. You can just 
imagine trying to spread that out. 

Mr. Founratrn. Is there a problem in your State, as there seems to 
be present in many States, of counties and towns being administrative 
units too small for efficiency ? 

Mr. Brier. Yes, sir. I have been of that belief for some time. I 
have conducted some studies on it, and I have helped draw up a pro- 
posal of a new type of metropolitan government which we are now 
undertaking in Nashville and Davidson County. We are hoping to 
someday accept the political problems of informing the people of what 
the problem is. We are hoping to have an election in February or 
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March, where there will be only one local government in Davidson 
County, which will be countywide in scope, which will have separate 
taxing districts for that purpose. 

Mr. Fountarn. I see. 

Mr. Brizey. I think there have been too many, and I think that is 
one of the base problems. 

Mr. Fountain. So you are taking steps toward the consolidation of 
some of these smaller units ? 

Mr. Brrtzy. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are the plans which you have in mind comparable 
in any way to the situation in Dade County, Fla. ? 

Mr. Brizey. The proposal that we are making is more nearly like 
the first proposal that Dade County had. Dade County has had— 
I think this is the third one they finally enacted. Frankly, it is a good 
compromise probably, but I think it is too much of a compromise. It 

may work itself out in time and may accomplish what we are doing 
in the long view of the thing. 

Mr. Gorppere. Is yours similar to the Public Administration Serv- 
ice proposal for Dade County, which would have created a whole new 
tier of government ? 

Mr. Britry. That is right, and eliminated the others. It, in effect, 
would eliminate the others. There would be just one local govern- 
ment, with officials elected countywide, with the idea that there be an 
urban services district to take care of the urban area as such. 

Mr. Fountratn. They have an interesting situation there, in which 
Dade County has been given, by virtue of a ‘constitutional amendment, 
legislative jurisdiction over some 26 municipalities within the county. 

‘Mr. Brizey. That is right. There is a great deal of conflict. That 
really goes back somewhat to the Toronto plan of the federation, and 
there are some variations from it, but there “ee always be those con- 
flicts of interest such as planning. Industrial class A is that a worse 
condition to set up in a certain area than a residential class in this 
area? If the total government thinks of it as being one thing and 
you have a local planning commission for one of those other commu- 
nities that thinks it should be something else, then you have some real 
serious conflicts. 

Mr. Jones. I tell you now, if you want to see an example of that, 
you come to Washington and let us take you around to some of the 
planning commissions up there. We have more planning commis- 
sions in the District of Columbia than you have in every other mu- 
nicipality all put together in the U nited States. And there is not a 
single one of them that will agree with each other. 

Mr. Britey. That is right. That is the problem. 

Mr. Fountatn. In fact, it was brought out by a Government Oper- 
ations Committee study that at the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment is using some 35,000 advisory committees of one kind or another. 

Mr. Britey. And there are many, many conflicts in the areas of 
taxation when you have over lapping g government. 

In our Tennessee system the county levies a tax for school purposes. 
The city of Nashville has a separate board of education. Then we 
have to make an allocation of distribution of those funds. It creates 
some real difficult situations to conserve money. I think it will be 
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a tremendous saving to every community that analyzes and construc- 
tively does something about it. 

Mr. Fountain. I yield to Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Just one additional question on the proposed metro- 
politan plan. 

Is it the intent of that plan that the metropolitan government will 
establish minimum standards of service, and that the urban services 
district within the metropolitan area will be free to provide services 
at a higher level from its own tax resources ? 

Mr. Britry. No. We are planning ours in such a way that there 
will be only 1 taxing body, 1 legislative body for the entire area, and 
they would levy a ‘tax for the total area to furnish those services 
that are common to the total area, such as hospitals, schools, roads, 
and so on. 

Inside of that area there will be a services district, an urban services 
district, upon which there will be an additional rate covering the cost 
of those additional services, but just one body levying taxes. 

Mr. Goxtpserc. I see. 

Mr. Brrrzxy. Completely within the county framework, completely. 

Mr. Founrarn. What percentage of the population of Davidson 
County is in Nashville? 

Mr. Britey. A little less than half at present. I am talking now 
in terms of adjusted 1950 census records. 

Mr. Fountarn. I note your prepared statement says: 

In some instances the development of the Federal program has grown out 
of pressure groups who were dissatisfied with conditions that exist in areas 
of service, whereas in many instances the local and State governments repre- 
senting the local people are satisfied. This invasion of States rights in many 
instances was completely unwelcome, and compel responsible State and local 
governments to participate in programs that are not satisfactory in these local 
areas of service. 

Then you say, however, “Today these programs are considered essen- 
tial to the well-being of our people.” 

Mr. Britzy. In a good many instances, the leadership, in the years 
gone by, rese snted some of the Federal programs coming in. Yet there 
was a need recognized by various pressure groups. Today we are 
using those services, and we respect and know the desirability of them. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you think your people would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of providing more finances with which to perform many of 
these services if adequate tax resources were made available to them 
through your local and State governmental structures ¢ 

Mr. Britey. That is a rather difficult question to answer. I think 
that it is true, but when you start examining it, you run into several 
very, very intense problems. In the first instance, most of our States 
are dominated by rural legislators. The result is that they gear the 
expenditure of those tax funds to those problems, rather than to the 
urban problems generally, and if that would be done, and you made 
that reallocation of those tax revenues, and it was subject to their 
expenditures, then you would find that a good many areas of need 
would be completely neglected. 

In fact, that was another part of the old problem that brought on 
Federal aid, and I think then you would be going right back again 
to Federal aid in order to cure it. 
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Mr. Jones. Judge, you city slickers do pretty well though in the 
legislature. 

fr. Founrarn. Just one further question, Judge, before yielding to 
members of the committee. 

Does the county you represent have any direct relationships with 
Federal administrative units? 

Mr. Britey. Yes, sir. The health department, in particular. They 
have inspectors come down, examine our procedures, and they classify 
and rate us on our milk ordinances, the effectiveness of the enforce- 
ment. We have a number of contacts in the health department. Of 
course, in the highway program we have little, except we do meet with 
them when the State is preparing a Federal program. 

The local official at the head of the government has little contact, 
but the departments have quite a bit of contact with them and it has 
been good. 

Mr. Founratn. Has the relationship been good ? 

Mr. Brier. Yes. 

Mr. Fountrarn. And the Federal performance has been satisfactory ? 

Mr. Britey. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge Briley, as a result of this consolidation, how will the police 
be handled? Will it be a county police department ? 

Mr. Britery. It will be a metropolitan police department. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Who collects the fines now in your county ? 

Mr. Brizey. There are several different types of fines collected by 
several different groups. We now have a system of having what we 
call a sessions court, a general sessions court. It replaced the old 
magistrate system of handling the inferior crimes, misdemeanors, that 
come up. The State gets some of those funds, and the county gets 
some of those funds. 

It is allocated based upon individual pieces of legislation. 

Now, inside of the city they have ordinances and the city gets the 
fines that come from those city ordinances. 

Under this program it will be consolidated. The county would be 
given the right to pass ordinances, and the county would be the recipi- 
ent of those fines. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you had any opposition to that plan as it affects 
fines in the coordinated police department? Do you find that is going 
to be a problem ? 

Mr. Britey. Lots of people who are now holding public employ- 
ment are looking very questionably at the whole plan. 

Mrs. Dwyer. One more question on another subject. 

T notice in your testimony you said, “It is my own considered judg- 
ment that the growth of Federal programs in fields that have been 
generally considered State and local responsibility has been partly 
due to the failure of the States and local governments to act in these 
areas.” 

Did I understand you to say you now felt that planning was a 
function of the Federal Government as an incentive program? 

Mr. Britey. On an incentive basis only. Yes, I think it is a very 
definitely needed program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Why were the people not awakened to the needs of 
the community and why were you forced to go to the Federal Govern- 
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ment? What has happened to the people in a local community, that 
local governing bodies cannot tell them what is needed and they re- 
spond ? 

Mr. Britry. That goes back to some views on the philosophy of 
government. I think we, as Americans, have resented government 
going into many areas and into the field of planning. There is 
always a backlog of resentment in planning activities. Therefore, 
it has been a very slow process of awakening them to the values of 
planning. There are many communities in America—I would say 
the most of the communities in America—that do not have the right 
kind of planning. 

It sounds like Washington may be having a problem. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you take a guess as to how many people in 
Tennessee are aware of the fact there is a study program on planning 
in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Britey. The people generally, there would probably not be too 
many who would be familiar with it. The officials, they do, because 
we are going there into an educational program of letting them know 
what can be done, and can be accomplished. 

I have brought in many county officials from other areas of the 
State. Brought them to our planning department, and have shown 
them and demonstrated to them the things that can be accomplished 
in the interest of all the people. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you be in a position to comment on whether 
your State legislature is aware of the many Federal grants-in-aid that 
come into a State in order to help them keep the budget down ? 

Mr. Briztey. Generally speaking, legislators of the past have not 
known, but I think today they know better about it by virtue of the 
legislative council that was organized there some 6 years ago, that is 
going through the process of educating legislators on these matters. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I asked you this question, Judge, because we have had 
such a battle of the budget this year, and while we know it is the 
defense program and foreign aid that are really making the budget 
high, we know, too, that grants-in-aid have increased almost $5 
billion. I wondered how aware legislators were of the increase and 
the reasons for it, including the fact that local communities and State 
legislatures refused to accept responsibilities for activities needed 
within the State. 

Mr. Brey. I think that for the past several years, we are now 
changing that process, but I do not think that the State government, 
and sometimes the Federal Government, are as aware of local govern- 
ment problems as they have become. I mean the problem has become 
so intense that they have had to become aware of it, whereas if they 
had been aware of it way back when adequate planning could have 
been done, and adequate programs established, we would not have a 
good many of the problems that we have today. I believe that a 
weakness that we recognize now is for the good. 

I think the State legislators are beginning to give attention to it, 
whereas just a very few years ago it was very difficult to let them know 
you even had a problem. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Your municipal association is doing a good job in 
Washington on that problem. 

Mr. Brier. That is right. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. That will be all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Judge, I want to concur in the statement you made 
on the bottom of page 2, and also the paragraph on page 3, about 
where the local governments fail to assume local] responsibilities ; they 
are always going to turn to the Federal Government to ask for relief, 
and programs that they ask to be discontinued certainly could be if 
and when the local people would assume the tax burden necessary to 
carry out the governmental functions. 

Mr. Britry. Well, of course, you have some serious governmental 
tax problems in most of the States. The local government is having 
to rely in the main on local property tax. It is some 70 percent of the 
income to my county at the present time. 

The ownership of property has a limitation as to how much you 
can take away from it in taxes. It does not tax the economy where it 
needs to be taxed. Local governments, generally in this country, 
have had to rely on that basis of tax. 

In most communities—this is not true generally—but in most com- 
munities of size they have reached pretty well a prohibitive rate. 

Mr. Jones. The National Petroleum Institute has, for a number of 
years, advocated that the Federal Government vacate its taxing power 
in the field of gasoline and the excise taxes, and then discontinue the 
aid to highways for the various States on the basis that the local 
governments, or the State governments and the local governments, 
would carry on that taxing schedule and build the roads and the Fed- 
eral Government would not have to be interested. 

Is that just pretty much what most of these folks advocate: that 
you turn it over to the States and we will pick up the taxes? 

Mr. Brier. That is right. I do not believe, however, they would 
do it. That has been my observation. I do not believe they would do 
it. You might have a situation in Kentucky of having good roads, 
or no roads in Tennessee, or vice versa. You run in, immediately, to 
the problem that if it is in the national interest that we have roads, 
you are going to have to have them in Tennessee and Kentucky. 

I think the stimulation that comes from that program, from the 
Federal Government, is desirable. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

Mr. Fountar. It is probably true also, is it not, that both local 
and State governments have just about reached the saturation point 
from the standpoint of revenues? 

Mr. Britey. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. And will not be able to do any of these things, or 
assume further responsibilities, unless the Federal Government re- 
leases substantial sources of revenues? 

Mr. Brizey. It would have to be substantial to meet it. In studying 
and reading from the reports that have come out, they said it would 
be a 6 to 34 percent increase in the varying States in order to meet 
the problem. That is pretty stiff taxation on top of what we are 
already doing. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Is it fair to assume that in this country there is an 
increasing group, more efficient, who constantly advocate additional 
people eligible for Government benefit payments—Federal payments— 
and an ever-increasing benefit ? 
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Mr. Britry. Yes, sir; and I join you in your views on some of that. 
We have some of the welfare problems in our State, and it is admin- 
istered by the county, a division of the State welfare office. 

Our county has to contribute to that program, as it contributes 
about 6 percent of the average of the grants. We do not agree many 
times on some of the administrative practices. 

Mr. Horrman. I understood you to say that on your tax rate, your 
property tax, you were getting about to the limit? 

Mr. Britey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think there should be some limit on what the 
Federal Government or the State government, for that matter, should 
take from the average citizen? 

Mr. Britxy. The State government and the Federal Government 
ean better tax the economy than you can try to tax it through ad 
valorem taxation. It does not tax the economy in the same areas 
that the Federal Government and the State government can tax 
through sales tax, income tax, and that type of thing. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you belong to that school that think the indi- 
vidual who works and earns something ought to keep a part of it? 

Mr. Brier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then I gather your State is not enticing Michigan 
industries, principally the automobile people, to come down by a lower 
tax rate? 

Mr. Brizey. I do not think they came there for that reason. They 
came closer to some natural resources that we had. I do not believe 
we could have gotten them there on the tax situation. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the same reason that some of the industries 
moved out of the New England States. They did not have any iron, 
coal, or anything else, except waterpower; is that it? 

Mr. Britey. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. They went south too, some of them. 

Mr. Brirey. Weather conditions—many things. There hasn’t been 
as many 

Mr. Horrman. The sociability of the people probably. 

Mr. Britey. Well, that helps. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is so because I think that is one thing 
that some of the Michigan folks are moving out for; they got tired 
of being kicked around by certain individuals. 

Mr. Founrarn. You are not referring to anybody specific are you? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, no, other than Reuther, Mazey, and some of 
those goon squads. Our people are getting so they do not like that 
so much. 

Mr. Brirry. There has not been as much migration as some people 
think. We have had a tremendous amount of industrial growth in 
the South, in our area particularly, due to local people changing the 
economy. We have a number of industries that are completely local, 
that have come into existence in the last few years. The industrial 
growth of the South, a big part of it, is local. 

Mr. Horrman. I gather, then, in your opinion, industries, or indi- 
viduals for that matter, go where they think they can get the best 
treatment. 

Mr. Brirxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. They have a chance to make some money, so they 
can pay a larger tax all the time? 
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Mr. Britey. The profit incentive. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any idea we are drifting toward a situa- 
tion where those on relief, or those receiving benefit payments, will be 
greater in number than those who are earning and contributing? 

Mr. Britey. I am afraid that that has been the trend. I resist the 
trend myself. 

Mr. Horrman. I recall that, oh, maybe 10 or 15 years ago, maybe 
20 years ago, I saw a cartoon in the Chicago Tribune which is the 
Bible of some of us out in that country, where the wagon was loaded 
down with beneficiaries of taxes, like Congressmen, for example, and 
other Federal officials, and the fellows on the tongue of the wagon 
were getting fewer in number. 

What do you think about that now, seriously, right now? Are we 
not getting along where if we do not watch our step there will be a 
disproportionate number ¢ 

Mr. Britey. In Tennessee ours has been reducing, instead of going 
up, but I know there has been a trend of it going up. This year our 
welfare grants were less than they were last year. 

Mr. Horrman. Then do you not have better citizens ? 

Mr. Britney. Yes, sir, I am sure you do; when people are working 
and productive, you have better citizens. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it not true that, excluding, of course, those who 
are worthy and unable to take care of themselves, there is no argu- 
ment about that situation at all? 

Mr. Britry. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. But do you not find that increasing benefit pay- 
ments, and extending those payments to a larger number just tends 
to increase the load ¢ 

Mr. Britey. That is true. As I say, we are resisting that in Ten- 
nessee, and have accomplished something in the last few years with it. 

Mr. Horrman. It seems to me that we are rather on the national 
scale, anyway, for getting that, and just encouraging people to get 
on relief. 

Mr. Brirey. I think in some instances, some of the regulations have 
a tendency to affect some groups that desire to do it. It is our duty in 
government to stop it as much as we can. 

Mr. Horrman. I would not go so far, Mr. Chairman, or be so unfair 
as to say that tendency was created by the New Deal, but 

Mr. Fountatn. I know you would not, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I just wanted to assure you that I did not have that 
in mind. 

Mr. Fountarn. Iam glad you did not have that in mind. 

Mr. Brizey. I can suggest, Mr. Hoffman, facetiously, that you 
might change your Bible; it might help a lot. 

Mr. Fountain. Judge, there is just one other question I would 
like to ask you. 

What is your opinion as to whether or not the Congress ought to 
adopt a policy, in the form of a resolution or legislation, to the effect 
that the Federal Government will spend no more money annually than 
it collects in revenues, except in times of grave national emergency. 

Mr. Britey. I would think that would be a sound proposal. 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, you have no idea the Congress will 
ever do that, have you? 
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Mr. Fountatn. Well, we voted out 
Mr. Jones. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, we introduced a reso- 
lution to do exactly what Mr. Fountain asked, in 1947 or 1948. We got 
a group of freshmen Congressmen to do that, and we could not even 
get a hearing for our bill. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say, Mr. Hoffman, that we voted it out of 
our committee, and my vote was the deciding vote to get it out of com- 
mittee, but it died somewhere else in the Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. I am in favor of it, but it 1s such a shocking thought. 

Mr. Britey. We operate our local government on that basis, and we 
believe it is sound. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, I do not know whether any of you gentle- 
men are supporting that resolution I had, to cut out that income tax. 
Of course, I have no idea it will go through. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Judge. Mr. Everett is also 
here. Mr. Everett, do you have a supplementary statement you would 
like to make? 

Mr. Everett. No, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. We appreciate very much your coming. I know 
the committee will find what you have said very helpful. 

Mr. Britey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Iam very, very happy to see you here. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mayor Enloe. The committee is very glad to have 
with us Mayor W. G. Enloe, the mayor of the city of Raleigh. Mr. 
Mayor, if any of our out-of-state witnesses get hemmed in by this 
snow, I am going to refer them to you for the usual hospitalities of the 
city of Raleigh. 

Mayor Enwtor. We are just trying to make Mr. Hoffman and Mrs. 
Dwyer feel at home. 

Mr. Founrarn. I have heard no complaints as yet about the hos- 
pitality accorded us. Also with us is Mr. E. J. Evans, mayor of the 
city of Durham, and I believe past president of the North Carolina 
League of Municipalities. Mayor Evans is accompanied by Mr. Mor- 
risey, general counsel for the North Carolina League of Municipalli- 
ties. We also have with us Mrs. Davetta L. Steed, the executive 
director of the North Carolina League of Municipalities. We are very 
happy to have all of you with us. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fountarn. On the record. 

Mayor Enloe, we will hear from you at this time. 

Mayor Entor. We also have Mr. W. H. Carper, Mr. Chairman, who 
is our city manager of Raleigh. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very glad to have him with us. 





STATEMENT OF HON. W. G. ENLOE, MAYOR, RALEIGH, N. C., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY W. H. CARPER, CITY MANAGER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mayor Entor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your 
chairman has already told you I am mayor of Raleigh, but he failed 
to tell you I am third vice president of the North Carolina League 
of Municipalities. 

As mayor of the city which is the seat of government in North Caro- 
line, I extend to you the hospitality of its citizens. We are particu- 
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larly proud to welcome your distinguished chairman, who favored us 
with one of the finest keynote addresses ever made at our recent State 
convention of the league of municipalities. His remarks at that time 
made us keenly aware of the magnitude of the task before this com- 
mittee, and we are hopeful that our testimony will assist the committee 
in its important deliberations. 

In onled to expedite this portion of your hearings and at the same 
time to permit a more meaningful presentation of our views, Mr. E. J. 
Evans, mayor of Durham and immediate past president of the League 
of Municipalities, and myself have prepared a joint presentation of 
our testimony. My remarks are preliminary in nature, intended to 
provide a background for a more specific testimony to be offered by 
Mayor Evans. 

In considering the complexities of intergovernmental relations, there 
is one aspect of the city level of government that marks it as unique. 
That is, the city is the only unit of government subject to continuing 
physical expansion. This eonstant growth is becoming a powerful 
force in changing the face of our Nation and gives birth to serious and 
challenging problems of adjustment. Selutions to these problems re- 

uire the same pioneer spirit that was the genius of America in its 
Firmsative days, and calls upon the best of political imagination and 
invention for answers. 

The steady drift of rural dwellers toward the cities and the trend 
of city residents to the suburbs has created a new social and economic 
community without governmental definition. 

The legally defined city has become a central service unit, subject 
to ever increasing demands. With financial resources generally limited 
to persons and property within artificial, legal boundaries, the ability 
of the city to service the persons and property of the whole, inter- 
dependent urban area is severally limited. It has therefore become 
necessary to look beyond city limits for sources of revenue with which 
to finance the services essential to the public welfare; it has been neces- 
sary to turn to other levels of government. 

As we use the term “levels of government” we think in terms of 
a totem pole with the Federal, State, and local governments in 
descending order. City officials know well the expression “low man on 
the totem pole.” Has it occurred to you that this attitude may be the 
key to the problems of intergovernmental relations? 

Look back just 25 years when the order of the totem pole was 
reversed ; when local governments were collecting more taxes than the 
State and National Governments combined. We all recognize the 
dynamic forces which changed this order; the depression of the 
thirties; the war of the forties. 

Faced now with the tensions of the fifties, perhaps we need a change 
in attitude. Rather than a totem-pole approach, we need to think 
of government not in terms of pe, but in terms of partners with 
parallel interests and unity of purpose. Rather than thinking in 
terms of allocation of sources of revenue we need to think in terms of 
allocating revenue from whatever sources. What is wrong with gov- 
ernmental partners engaged in the same functions if the needs of the 
people are better served thereby? Why is it necessary to divide 
responsibility along functional lines when a sharing of responsibility 
will better serve the needs of the people? 
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In a fundamental sense there is but one economy from which all 
government derives its support. The relations between Federal, State, 
and local governments should be cooperative, not competitive. The 
support of each should be equal to its needs and Federal and State tax- 
ation should never become so burdensome that local governments are 
unable to properly finance the essential services vital to their citizens, 

We municipal officials encounter a resistance to local tax increases 
and bond referendums which reflects a public resentment against the 
greater taxes levied by the State and Federal governments. Because 
we are so close to the people we bear the brunt of criticism and the 
effect of resentment. This is not to complain but to point up the 
naked fact that so long as local government is limited in its ability 
to serve its citizens by the policies of State and Federal governments, 
local government will require continuing financial assistance. 

I am grateful to the committee for this opportunity to be heard and 
now wish to yield to my colleague, Mayor Evans. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mayor Evans, we will be very glad to hear from 
you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. J. EVANS, MAYOR, CITY OF DURHAM, N. C., 
AND IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA LEAGUE 
OF MUNICIPALITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN MORRISEY, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, NORTH CAROLINA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Mayor Evans. I do want to point out before I start, I am Mayor 
Evans of Durham. No matter how generous the Federal Government 
becomes with the city of Durham, we pay them over $1 million a day in 
cigarette taxes, 

Mr. Horrman. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. You claim you pay 
that tax ? 

Mayor Evans. No, sir; we collect it for the Government. 

Mr. Fountain. He is the collecting agency. People all over Amer- 
ica pay the tax. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not smoke, but I thought the fellow who smoked 
paid the tax. 

Mayor Evans. I think this type of hearing is beneficial, and affords 
an opportunity for Congressmen to get out and contact the grass- 
roots and find out what the people are thinking and keep up com- 
munications between the various forms of government. Since we are 
dealing with people of normal intelligence, it is bound to improve the 
relationship between the various forms of government. This kind 
of thing I noticed has been mentioned by other people who appeared 
before this committee, as a continuing thing that will bring results 
as long as the area of communication is open, and each one does not 
stay in his own little niche, in trying to do something different. 

My prepared statement is intended to be responsive to the questions 
provided in advance by the committee. The scope of my statement is 
limited to the specific grant-in-aid program of direct concern to cities 
and towns in North Carolina: public housing, civil defense, airports, 
highways, planning, and water pollution abatement. 

We have had no experience under the urban renewal program be- 
cause of a defect in our State law which was corrected just this year 
by the 1957 general assembly. Several of the larger cities have proj- 
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ects in readiness pending a decision of our supreme court in a case 
testing the constitutionality of the enabling legislation. 

I am not going to enumerate the questions which I think each mem- 
ber of the committee has before him, but I am going to direct my 
answers specifically to each number that you have here. 

1. From the viewpoint of a beneficiary we express general satisfac- 
tion with the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs. We do 
single out the Federal role in civil defense for comment. We believe 
that civil defense is a primary national responsibility; that the need 
for a nationally coordinated hue capable of implementation, is essen- 
tial; and, that on the local level, civil defense should be more closely 
integrated with the public safety functions of municipal government. 

2. (a) It is difficult to determine precisely the extent to which the 
growth of Federal programs has been due to the failure of the States 
and localities to act. It is interesting, however, to note that most of 
the programs directly concerning our cities and towns were initiated 
within the last 10 years. 

We believe that this may be accounted for by the cumulative and 
pressing needs arising from postwar urban growth and the greater 
aera ree of the Congress to urban representation. 

perfect example of that is the brand new sewage-disposal plant 
which will mean so much to the welfare of the communities in the 
country, as well as some of the larger areas. 

(b) With respect to the effectiveness and responsiveness of local 
governments, barriers exist in archaic provisions of State constitu- 
tions and statutes which limit the ability of local government to re- 
spond to the needs of its citizens. These barriers can and are being 
removed in North Carolina. 

Our 1957 general assembly created a commission composed wholly 
of legislators to study problems of municipal government and to 
recommend legislative action. 

The progress of municipal government in North Carolina has been 
slow but steady over the years. We now sense a keener recognition 
at the State level of our local problems which, taken collectively, are 
actually State problems. Constant and vigorous representation by 
our League of Municipalities and the type of leadership provided by 
our Governor and legislators assure us of continuing improvement in 
State-local relationships. 

Certainly that is something that is outside the barrier of your Fed- 
eral worries. You have enough without our two levels. 

3. The present arrangement whereby the Federal Government 
shares administrative responsibility for programs with State and 
local governments is basically sound. The expenditure of public 
funds should not be separated from administrative responsibility. 
Where the Federal Government shares a fiscal responsibility it should 
share an administrative responsibility, or, in other words, to make 
sure the funds are properly dispensed according to its provisions. 

4, We do not conceive that the objectives of present grant-in-aid 
programs would be attained if made completely a State and/or local 
responsibility, and therefore would not, under present circumstances, 
like to see any present grant-in-aid programs affecting our cities and 
towns made completely a State and/or local responsibility. 
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If terminated, I think many would be discontinued. The airports, 

for instance, would not be as safe as they are now under the present 
type of Federal assistance. I think it is not anything we can look 
for immediately. 

5. (a) and (b) This question is extremely difficult to answer. 
There is no apparent correlation between Federal taxes and Federal 
grants-in-aid. The availability and adequacy of additional State 
revenue arising by abatement of Federal taxes is problematical. If 
such revenue became available, the whole needs of the State would 
have to be considered rather than just the specific programs now 
carried on with grant-in-aid funds. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were 
een : 

a) The municipalities in North Carolina would be willing but not 
able to finance the programs alone from local revenue sources now 
available. 

I think the preceding speaker from the county touched on how 
limited our taxing powers are. 

(b) It is not likely that our cities and towns would be given en- 
larged taxing powers to continue specific activities. 

(c) We believ e that our State government would assume more 
financial responsibility for these activities if it became feasible to do 
so. Our State has already assumed financial responsibility for the 
operation of our public-school system and the construction and main- 
tenance of all streets forming parts of the State highway system, 
including urban links. 

Incidentally, here in our State, too, we get back some of the State 
collection of tax, gasoline taxes, for the maintenance of streets—one 
of the few States that receives that. 

(d) The answers to (a), (b), and (c) would not be different if an 
appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued along with 
termination of Federal grants. There is no correlation between the 
two, hence, no assurance that the specific activities would become 
objects of appropriation. Neither can the adequacy of such revenues 
be determined in advance. 

7. (a) and (b) As tests or criteria for use by Congress in determin- 
ing whether to continue, terminate, or undertake grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, we respectfully suggest the following: 

A. The relationship of the objective of the program to the public 
health, safety, and welfare. 

B. The extent of national interest. 

C. The ability of State and local governments to finance, in whole 
or in part. 

While it is admittedly simple to suggest tests or criteria, we recog- 
nize the practical difficulties inherent in the application thereof to 
specific situations. This is a qualitative approach, subject to varying 
opinions and judgments when perhaps a quantitative approach is 
desired. However, the subject does not appear to be susceptible to 
quantitive analysis and ultimate decisions must therefore rest in the 
wisdom, experience, and judgment of the Members of the Congress. 

8. It is possible that a continuing review of grant-in-aid programs 
by a permanent national commission, responsible to the Congress, 
would result in improving intergov ernmental cooperation. The work 
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of the Kestnbaum Commission is an example of the type of recom- 
mendations which would be brought to the attention of the Congress 
and the various agencies administering grant-in-aid programs. 

I might say the Kestnbaum Commission’s report, with its 200 rec- 
ommendations, is so massive and bulky that the great majority of 
people affected do not really have the inclination or time to wade 
through it. I do not know what the possibilities are for a Reader’s 
Digest condensation of this type of report, but I know it would be 
extremely helpful to most levels of local government if something 
could be done to shorten it and condense it in some way. 

Mr. Foun'rarn. In that connection, Mr. Mayor, I might say this 
subcommittee has already condensed the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and major statements into some 50 pages. You might care to 
study this publication at some later date. 

Mayor Evans. That is wonderful. This is the kind of thing a lot 
of us have been looking for. I am glad to see you had the foresight 
to prepare it. 

Mr. Fountain. We realize the difficulties of getting busy people 
to read the Commission’s report, so we thought we could concentrate 
the meat of it in a brief pamphlet. 

I think this may be very useful for your further study. 

Mayor Evans. I wish I could have had it before my appearance 
here today. I probably would have been better informed. 

Mr. Fountain. You should have had it. The staff is supposed to 
have sent it to you. 

Mayor Evans. Pardon me. Now I come, sir, to the second phase 
of your request for information. I think you call it “recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations.” 

Without pretending conversance with the over 200 recommendations 
of the Kestnbaum Commission report, it can be recognized that the 
Commission found its origin in an attitude of concern over cen- 
tralization of power in the National Government and a consequent 
failure of our Federal system of government. 

The remedy proposed is wise restraint on the part of the National 
Government and the strengthening of State and local governments, 
with recognition that such strengthening is essentially a task for the 
States themselves. 

The report further states : 

The objective of decentralization cannot be attained by a readjustment of 
National-State relations alone. It will be fully achieved only when carried 
through to the lowest levels of government where every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity to participate actively and directly. The strengthening of local govern- 
ments requires that activities that can be handled by these units be allocated 
to them, together with the financial resources necessary for their support. 

We endorse this philosophy wholeheartedly and have urged our 
State legislature to take steps toward reaching this goal. We respect- 
fully submit that the strengthening of local government is the most 
appropriate and necessary first step toward the objective of 
decentralization. 

Under present circumstances, the continuation of existing grant-in- 
aid programs of urban renewal, housing, airports, civil defense, plan- 
ning, and water pollution abatement, along with appropriate emphasis 
upon the urban links of State highways, 1s essential to municipalities 
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if they are to become stronger units of government. The tower of 
government which is our Federal system must be built upon a solid 
foundation. 

We believe that the seeds of social, economic, and political progress 
of North Carolina, her sister States, and the Nation, lie in the grow- 
ing urban areas, the centers of business, industry, science, and culture. 
The promise therein is a continuing challenge to the leaders of our 
local, State and Federal government. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

I will ask both of you a few questions before yielding to other mem- 
bers of the committee. Either one of you may answer the question. 

Do you feel that the municipalities in North Carolina presently have 
adequate taxing power? 

Mayor Evans. No, sir. We feel that these powers are pretty well 
limited. We had a perfect example during the last legislature, and 
here again it is something perhaps out of the province of your par- 
ticular area, but it shows how it affects us in the municipalities. We 
feel there is some additional costs cities are called on to bear from the 
automobile owners. We tried to get through the privilege of taxing 
the automobiles $10 each, for widening highways and soon. We were 
not able to get that through; in North Carolina particularly the legis- 
lature is really the daddy and mother of the municipalities. They 
keep us pretty closely tied to our present sources of revenues. 

However, now we are glad to say the Governor has appointed a com- 
mission that is going to study the situation to try to find various 
means of improving revenue-collecting possibilities. 

I do not know whether Mayor Enloe wants to add anything to that 
or not. 

Mayor Entoz. I was going to mention the commission that the 
Governor has appointed. Yes, we are very definitely limited in many 
ways, not only through privileged licenses, but other sources of reve- 
nue that we think the city perhaps should be entitled to collect. 

Mr. Fountarn. What kind of liaison do you now have between 
municipalities and the State legislature? 

Mayor En tor. Through our League of Municipalities. 

Mr. Fountatn. Is it good ? 

Mayor Entoe. Excellent. 

Mayor Evans. Excellent in North Carolina. We have about 340 
cities that belong to our League of Municipalities. Residing here in 
Raleigh, it really coordinates the needs of the municipalities in a very 
comprehensive way. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you think the State legislature is becoming 
more and more sympathetic with the problems of municipalities in 
North Carolina? 

Mayor Evans. I would think so, sir, based on the study the Gover- 
nor has now ordered. 

For the first time in history, the State legislature has taken cogni- 
zance of that particular area. Our legislature, as you know, is com- 
prised of a great many rural representatives, and it is purely a matter 
of getting them to appreciate some of the more pressing problems 
of our metropolitan centers. 
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Mr. Fountain, Do you feel that rural legislative representatives 
in our State, in view of the make-up of our State and their close prox- 
imity to the metropolitan areas, are in a good position to recognize 
and appreciate the problems of municipalities? 

Mayor Evans. They have been, perhaps, sir, but so many of the 
services that a metropolitan area offers to people in its perimeter 
area are financed entirely by people who live within what we call the 
city limits. There is a continuing conflict of interest between the peo- 
ple who live outside and benefit from city services, and do not pay 
their proportionate share of city taxes. 

It tends to keep these groups a little further separated than they 
should be. I think that keeping the communications between the 
two, as we attempt to do, for instance in Durham, with our county 
commissioners and our city group, is beneficial on a statewide level. 

Frankly, we have not been too effective, though the situation is 
improving, particularly in some of the mechanics that are being ac- 
corded to us in the ability to extend our city limits areas. 

Mr, Founrain. Do representatives of the municipalities in North 
Carolina meet periodically with groups of legislators, in informal 
discussions of urban problems, before the legislature meets? 

Mayor Evans. No, I do not believe we have had that, have we? 

Mr. Morrisey. May I answer that question ? 

Mayor Evans. Mr. Morrisey. 

Mr. Fountain. Please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Morrisey. John Morrisey, general counsel for the North 
Carolina League of Municipalities. We do have in each evenly num- 
bered year a series of meetings about the State, principally workshop 
type meetings for municipal officials. We plan for this 1958 tour to 
invite the legislators. 

We have had a problem in the past of timing, so as not to conflict 
with the primaries. If we get there before then, you have a ques- 
tion of the usefulness of the thing. 

We are trying to schedule those meetings to accomplish that, pur- 
pose, to invite the legislators to come and listen to the municipal 
problems, and at the same time to give the legislators the opportunity 
to educate the municipal officials on the necessity for getting their 
own house in order before coming to the State level. 

Mr. Fountain. Mayor Evans and Mayor Enloe, what are your 
opinions as to whether or not the Federal Government should work 
through the State level for reaching the cities in grant programs like 
highways, airports, and civil defense ? 

Mayor Evans. Well, I think perhaps I recognize the complexities 
of trying to deal with the various municipalities involved, but I 
think you are going to get more effective handling if you go direct 
to the beneficiaries. Take the case of airports, where a State might 
have a certain degree of interest in various localities, and I think 
where the Federal Government was dealing directly with the local 
airport and could determine its use on a national basis or a Federal 
basis, that you get a more proper implementation. 

I think if you get a little further away, I should like to hope, from 
the State political influence in some of those expenditures, the Fed- 
eral Government might be able to deal directly with the communities 
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getting those benefits. I do not know whether Mayor Enloe shares 
that feeling. 

Mayor Entor. I share that, but I do not think on the highways 
they should bypass the State because we get excellent cooperation. 

Mayor Evans. I — with him 100 percent. 

Mayor Entor. I believe you included the matter of highways. 
I think the matter of slum clearance should be between the govern- 
ment and the city. 

Mr. Fountarn. You do have some State regulation of that through 
enabling acts, don’t you? 

Mayor Evans. I was thinking of the Raleigh-Durham airport 
particularly. 

Mr. Fountain. We heard testimony from a number of witnesses 
representing the very large urban areas which, even in the highways 
field, frequently want to bypass the State government. They say 
there is too much redtape, it takes too long, and they cannot get 
anything done. 

Mayor En tor. I can understand how the big metropolitan areas 
would feel that way because they have miles and miles of highways, 
whereas ours are somewhat limited. 

Mayor Evans. We have such a good relationship here in this State 
on account of the Powell bill funds, with which you are familiar, 
whereby we get some of the gasoline tax back for local benefits. I 
do not know whether the representative of the State to which you 
referred had that benefit. Do you recall what State it was? I think 
that has a lot todo with it. 

Mr. Founrarn. I recall specifically the mayor of Philadelphia, 
and also the mayor of Nashville, Tenn. 

Can the people in the back hear the witnesses ? 

( Affirmative response. ) 

Mr. Founratn. We also heard quite a bit of testimony to the effect 
that most of the State legislatures are dominated by rural repre- 
sentatives who are either unmindful of or unsympathetic with the 
problems of municipalities. I do not think there is any question 
that this is to some extent true, but I cannot help but feel that 
it is exaggerated. Take, for instance, the Powell bill in North 
Carolina, to which you referred. A good many rural members of 
the legislature supported that legislation. It was highly controver- 
sial, I remember, at the time. Although I am a country boy, coming 
from a rural section, and in spite of the pressures of people from 
rural sections who felt maybe something was being taken away from 
them, I voted for that legislation. 

I know a number of other members who came from rural sections 
who also supported it. 

Mayor Evans. My chief complaint there would be—and you are 
100 percent right—for instance, it was started out and we are now 
getting one-half a cent out of the total of 6 cents, whereas if we made 
an analysis of where those funds came from, you would find nearly 
half of the funds came from the concentrated dwelling areas, and 
very little is spent back in those particular areas. Over a period of 
time they may increase that amount. We feel that the cooperation 
between the State legislatures and the municipalities is improving; 
it is much better than it was before. 
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I think there is an increasing awareness of those problems, though 
it leaves much to be desired as far as particularly the division of 
those funds we talk about are concerned. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Morrisey, did you wish to say something? 

Mr. Morrisey. Yes, if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

We recognize the testimony before this committee in hearings 
around the country. Much emphasis was given to the aspect of 
rural domination in State legislatures and the stepchild nature of 
the cities. We refrained from emphasizing on that point in our 
testimony because it has been our experience that that is more 1 
traditional or historical point of view which may have been lifted 
from textbooks, but as a practical matter, at least today in North 
Carolina, it is our experience that the impact of industrialization 
on this State is bringing about not only physical changes, but changes 
in attitude, and it has been my personal experience that some of 
the gentlemen who are 100 percent rural residents, members of our 
State legislature, were some of the city’s best friends, and it is 
rapidly becoming that way. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Morrisey. It is largely a matter of the recognition that the 
local problems are taken collectively—are State problems. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. In the interest: of brevity, Mr. Chairman, I will bow 
to my colleague. 

Mr. Fountain. She is bowing to you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. The statement was very, very helpful to me. No 
questions, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. They are very excellent statements. 

One question, Mr. Evans. On page 5 of your testimony, the first 
paragraph, I will read, “without pretending conversance with the 
over 200 recommendations of the Kestnbaum report” and so forth 
and so on. The statement that it is an assumption first that there 
has been too much centralization of government in the Federal sys- 
tem and, two, that there has been a failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, we have had that—that has been generally the theme of the 
testimony of this hearing that I have been to—yet, in view of the fact 
that that has been the basis, the premise of all statements, first, that 
there has been too much of centralization and, two, there has been a 
general failure of the federal system and, third, that there has been 
a trespass upon the sovereignty of the State and local governments. 

Yet, notwithstanding that statement, everybody who has testified 
says that that program, each specific program, should be continued 
with greater latitude given to the local governments, and a recom- 
mendation from you in some of the items that were suggested by the 
chairman should go directly to the local governments and bypass the 
State government. 

If it were to do that, don’t you think that it would be calculated to 
arouse antipathy and hatred on the part of local citizens against the 
bypass of recognized steps of sovereignty and authority of govern- 
ments ? 

Mayor Evans. I think your point is well taken, sir, except I think 
you will recall I earlier mentioned the fact, where Federal Govern- 
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ment funds are expended, the Federal Government sees that they are 
spent in the way that they should be. 

Now, if these funds are coming direct to an airport, for instance, 
which was the example I used, I think you would have a better un- 
derstanding of the problems and a more clear handling of the funds. 

Mr. Jones. Before you proceed further than that, do you not think 
the corrective way to handle that situation is by State legislation to 
authorize the local agency to contact the Federal Government rather 
than to have the Federal Government change its habits, its mode, 
and its precedent of dealing with local governments, would be more 
satisfactory ¢ 

Mayor Evans. That has merit because it probably would make it 
more orderly in its approach. 

Mr. Jones. Otherwise, we are going to have a different method 
of dealing with local political subdivisions if we are going to rely 
upon the Federal Government to take cognizance of all the legis- 
lative processes and organizations of the various States. 

It would seem to me that it would be almost a prohibitive under- 
taking as far as the Federal Government is concerned. I know I 
tried at one time to make a compilation of all the State laws on 
water, and I will assure you that Solomon in all his wisdom, if he 
lived as old as Methuselah, could not have compiled a reconcilable 
approach to the water problems, and the water laws, pertaining to 
the use of water in the various States. 

Mayor Evans. If I could touch on that water thing, if you do not 
mind, sir, just a second, one of the most pronounced problems we 
have—I do not know how general this is through the country—is 
the various streams that run through counties, various counties, that 
become clogged up over a period of years, because no particular 
county has any responsibility for the whole. It is sort of like a road. 

If one county or city gets in there and tries to clean it up, the rest 
of it is all jogged up and filled up and the water comes back and 
causes local damage. It has to be done in the whole area. We have 
a particular problem in Durham that we are trying to get some help 
on now, and we are appealing to the Federal Government, who are 
making a survey of that type thing. 

It is very slow and very long drawn, but there is a perfect example 
of where a problem is so acute that it takes help not just in one sec- 
tion, but over a long area. You have to clean that stream down all 
the way to its outlet to give any benefit along the area. There, I 
think we need direct contact, because the ptobléen is so acute with 
the direct engineering aid, the financial resources of a city or county 
are not able to handle. I do not know whether that is another ex- 
ample of a direct type of service, but I think now this whole hearing 
and this type of discussion that we are getting into now, indicates 
that there is some concern about the centralization of Government. 

Mr. Jones. Going back to the example of that stream. I call your 
attention to the fact that the law requires that the mayor, before the 
survey is reported to the Congress—that the views of the mayor of 
the city, the mayor of—the views of the Governor, the views of the 
county administration, and the chambers of commerce are even given 
an opportunity, in almost every civic activity or county activity is 
notified. The Farm Bureaus, the Grange, all of those people are 
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given an opportunity, and public hearings are held in order to de- 
termine the public reaction, not only to government, but to groups 
and to individuals who want to be heard for or against the project. 

Mayor Evans. You are 100 percent right, sir. I think that has to 
do with the damming of certain streams to prevent flooding. My 
problem is exactly the reverse. There does not seem to be quite the 
mechanics for working that out. We are trying to get something 
done in that connection. 

Mr. Jones. I will help you. I am sure everybody else will. 

Mayor Evans. That is very fine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Just one further question, gentlemen. You re- 
ferred to direct contact with the Federal Government. Would you 
favor State participation in the Federal grant programs intended 
for the benefit of cities if State governments were to become more 
active partners by helping to finance and stimulate these programs? 

Mayor Evans. I might say that the big problem that we find on 
State levels is that their overall State needs are so great, just like 
every other form of government, that so many of these side issues 
would not be properly handled because the initiative for an additional 
responsibility and worry is not quite right. 

One of the things that the Federal Government does, with its type 
of approach, I think recognizes that need, and with the administrative 
supervision they could continue to keep it stimulated and to watch 
over it. If it could be handled with the proper recognition, and not 
just die on the vine, so to speak, because of the lack of funds, it would 
fava merit. The results would be very obvious, as it would bring it 
closer to home. 

Mr. Fountain. After you have had an opportunity to study our 
summary of the Kestnbaum Commission recommendations, the sub- 
committee would be very glad to have you submit any supplemental 
comments you may have for the record. We want to thank all of 
you gentlemen for coming. I am sure you have been very helpful 
to the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Morrisry. Mr. Chairman, I would protect the members of 
your staff by saying I have a copy of the summary of the committee’s 
recommendations, but read out of context it would still be extremely 
difficult for a municipal official to understand it comprehensively. 

Mr. Fountarn. It is not as good as having the text itself. 

Mr. Morrisey. It is not a staff act of negligence. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of agricul- 
ture for North Carolina. 

Mr. Commissioner, we are glad to have you today. You may pro- 
ceed with your prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. L. Y. BALLENTINE, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Batientine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity and I have tried to express 
myself briefly, but that is very difficult to do when you are dealing 
with this type of subject. 
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The cooperative approach between Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments has become well established in the field of agricultural ad- 
ministration. It has proved to be an effective way of developing 
sound and efficient programs for helping farmers to market their 
products, for controlling and eradicating plant pests and animal dis- 
eases, for protecting consumers, and generally strengthening the Na- 
tion’s agriculture. 

As commissioner of agriculture for North Carolina, I am interested 
in anything affecting the agricultural interests of this State and the 
welfare of its farmers. My remarks here, however, will be chiefly 
concerned with the intergovernmental relations of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. I trust that there will be other spokes- 
men for related fields, such as the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Experiment Station. 

The extent of cooperative efforts between the North Carolina and 
United States Departments of Agriculture is reflected by the fact 
that they are working together under at least 41 agreements covering 
a wide variety of services and regulatory functions. Some of these 
agreements carry Federal grants-in-aid; some provide matching 
funds; and some provide for the use of State facilities by Federal 
personnel, and some are purely working agreements to provide for 
exchange of information and to avoid unnecessary duplication of ef- 
forts. Most of these agreements are signed contracts, but some of 
them are verbal understandings developed over a long period of years. 

Perfection, of course, is rarely achieved; and in this, as in most 
things, there is room for improvement. ‘This is recognized by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and by the National Associa- 
tion of State Departments of Agriculture. Together they have been 
working through conference groups for betterment of Federal-State 
relations. With Mr. Charles Figy, Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, serving as an intermediary, much has been accomplished. 
Areas of responsibility have been more clearly defined in policy state- 
ments drawn up by these conference groups. 

At least two such policy statements have already been approved by 
both the National Association of State Departments of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Argiculture. These deal with pest prevention 
and control activities and animal disease prevention, control and era- 
dication activities. Similar policy statements have been completed 
and now await only the Secretary’s approval on crop and livestock 
estimates, market news, inspection and grading, and matched fund 
marking service projects. 

Grant-in-aid projects participated in by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been well worth while, and I would oppose the 
dropping of any of them. It has been observed, however, that there 
has been a tendency on the part of Federal administrators to see what 
the traffic would bear in the various States. This, naturally, has 
developed some friction and jealousy. An open statement of uniform 
principles and policies in regard to grant-in-aid programs would be 
helpful. Redtape should be held to a minimum, and new programs 
should be as thoroughly planned as possible before announcement. 

In administering disaster relief projects Federal officials sometimes 
are inclined to insist unduly on the use of State and local funds, which 
more often than not are unavailable. In some cases we feel that this 
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insistence has gone beyond anything contemplated by disaster relief 
legislation. The guiding principle should be the intent of the law, not 
the opinion of some administrative official. 

The need for new grant-in-aid programs will doubtless develop 
from time to time, and each proposal for such programs will have to 
be judged on its own merits against the needs of the time. 

I regret to say that I am not familiar with the detailed recommenda- 
tions of the Kestnbaum Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
and, frankly, I doubt that more than a few North Carolinians have 

aid much attention to them. Nevertheless, I am sure any effort to 
alate them into effect would bring a prompt response. Judging by 
what I have read in a condensation of this Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, as prepared for your committee by the Budget Bureau, there is 
cause for some grave questioning. 

Many of the statements are harmless and many are worthy of general 
support. However, as I read through the recommendations relating 
to agriculture I got the definite feeling that this is an effort to shift 
more and more responsibility for national farm programs from the 
Federal Government to State and local governments. If 1am in error, 
Ishould like to be so informed. 

North Carolina farmers will frown on any movement to undermine 
the soil-conservation program by transferring responsibility for it 
to the States on a grant-in-aid basis. This program has accom- 
2 preg more for the advancement of agriculture and the preservation 
of the Nation’s most valuable resource—our life-giving topsoil—than 
any other effort in the long span of our history. 

Likewise, North Carolina farmers will oppose any attempt to re- 
duce agricultural research expenditures, no matter what the guise. 
If anything, research work should be expanded, both at the national 
and State levels. 

No clamor for other national needs, such as greater defense efforts, 
should be allowed to dwarf the needs and the interests of agriculture. 
Food has proved one of our most effective weapons, if not the most 
effective weapon, in winning modern wars. Our capacity for pro- 
ducing food, our superior agricultural efficiency, inspires more respect 
from Russia and other countries around the ‘world, friendly or un- 
friendly, than any missiles or atomic weapons in our armor ies. It 
behooves us to maintain this superiority and to use it in promoting 
world peace. 

With respect to intergovernmental relations other than grant-in- 
aid projects, I have referred to the very satisfactory progress being 
made by State and Federal agricultural officials to smooth over ad- 
ministrative difficulties through better understandings of policy. 
There are some other problems, however, beyond the authority of 
these officials. 

One of these problems relates to the greqin or inspection services 
for various farm commodities. Perhaps I soul explain that the 
USDA provides grading or inspection services for some products 
and foots the entire cost for those products. For other commodities 
the inspection or grading service is conducted under cooperative 
Federal-State agreements and all or most of the costs, including 
Federal administrative expenses, are charged against the farmer. 
In North Carolina, the State Department of “Agriculture absorbs 
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its share of supervisory or administrative costs for these services, 
but must collect from the producers, or their products, sufficient fees 
to pay not only the inspectors or graders, but also to reimburse the 
United States Department of Agriculture for administrative expenses, 

For instance, under our fruit and vegetable inspection agreement, 
North Carolina pays the USDA 20 cents per carload of inspected 
commodities and 5 percent of the fees collected on less-than-carload 
lots. Under our dairy and poultry grading agreement, this State 
pays the USDA a flat fee of $800 a year, plus 5 percent "of fees col- 
lected. For hay inspection service the State pays a minimum of 35 
cents per certificate issued on hay, or 10 percent of fees collected, 
whichever is greater. These payments are applied to administrative 
costs in Washington. 

Salaries of inspectors and other expenses for operating these grad- 
ing services have increased greatly, necessitating higher and higher 
fees char ged to producers. This, of course, has contributed to the 
rising costs which have been eating up the farmer’s slim margin of 
profit. The item is not a large one; but it is, nevertheless, a burden 
and one that irritates the farmers. 

Inspection and grading services benefit dealers and the consuming 
public as well as farmers. In view of this, isn’t it reasonable to ask 
that the farmer be relieved of at least the overhead supervisory costs 
of those inspection services for which he now pays the whole bill? 

Your committee prospectus, outlining the questions you would like 
to have discussed, mentioned the matter of “emerging problems.” 

I should like to mention that agricultural marketing, while not a new 
problem, is certainly emerging into a greater one. Here there is press- 
ing need for bold research. Our production efficiency has far out- 
str ripped our distribution system. The widening spread between farm 
prices and consumer prices cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely. 

Mr. Jones. May I interrupt the witness to ask a question ? 

Mr. Batuentine. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. When I was here on a hearing about two years ago, the 
State of North Carolina was doing considerable work in the field of 
marketing and marketing researc h, as you had just installed a new 
market ing center outside of Raleigh, which was a tremendous building 
and operation. Has that operation been successful ? 

Mr. Battentine. That operation is not completely on the right side 
of the ledger. We made considerable improvement on that in the last 
two years, since you were here and this year I think I am correct in 
saying that the increase in the marketing of farm commodities at that 
installation is something like 50 to 60 percent greater than it was a year 
ago, so we are still growing, but it takes some time to diversify your 
agriculture or to change the pattern of agriculture in a community suf- 
ficiently to satisfy the needs of a large market, whether it be for fresh 
produce or whether it be for produce to be processed into cans or in 
frozen products. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Batientrine. [ don’t want to frighten anyone, but I think it is 
time for us to give more thought to effective administrative measures 
for correcting soils contaminated with radioactive fallout. Already 
there have been reports of measurable quantities of fallout in some 
areas of North Carolina. 
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There is no present cause for alarm, and these remarks have no sen- 
sational purpose, Yet it should be recognized that continued atomic 
blasts and more fallout could result in the accumulation of possibly 
dangerous levels of radioactive material in our soils, especially those 
short in calcium. It is time for us to think about a national program 
to control this danger and to protect our farmland. This is a national 
problem and concerns all of us, not just the landowners. We need to 
develop a standby program before the problem becomes acute. 

I am aware, lady and gentlemen, of the problems you face as mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. The cry “centralized government” is often 
heard—sometimes with justification perhaps, but quite often as a 
smokescreen for other purposes. I know of some people who advocate 
decentralization as a means of wrecking the house of agriculture. 

If we are realistic, we are forced to realize that a rapidly increasing 
population, living in a highly complicated civilization, demands more 
and more public services beyond the scope of local or State govern- 
ments. More and more situations call for national action, although 
they appear on the surface to be local problems. 

Let me illustrate with some recent problems. One was the out- 
break of vesicular exanthema, a terrible disease of swine, that spread 
through many States about 5 years ago. It has caused losses of many 
millions of dollars to swine producers, and it has also cost State and 
Federal Governments millions of dollars in their efforts, still under- 
way, to wipe out the disease. This disease existed in California for 
a score or more years before it spread to other States. It was regarded 
pretty much as a State problem. Federal livestock sanitary officials 
concerned themselves largely with efforts to prevent its spread out- 
side of California. It would have been far better for everyone con- 
cerned if this had first been recognized as a national as well as a State 

roblem. As such, an appropriate program could have been devised 
or eradication of the disease, rather than its ineffectual control. It 
would have saved many millions of dollars. 

Here is another example right here in North Carolina. During the 
summer of 1956 we discovered that striga, or witchweed, had taken 
hold in a few counties of eastern North Carolina, as well as in a few 
South Carolina counties. The State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture began to deal with this problem as well as they could. But 
the North Carolina General Assembly turned down a request for funds 
to be used in control and eradication work. We are now forced to rely 
largely on the efforts of USDA personnel in handling this problem. 

Meanwhile, this parasite of corn and grasses has spread to more 
farms in more counties in North Carolina. Before it spreads farther 
it should be recognized as a national problem calling for eradication 
while eradication is still possible. Unless it is so handled, you can 
look for witchweed to appear in other parts of the country. Thus far, 
herbicides have failed to check it, and the seeds are so fine that they 
spread like dust on the wind. 

Problems like this are multiplying in agriculture, and I feel sure 
that new problems are also developing in other fields—problems that 
call for government action at local, State, and National levels. 

Frankly, I doubt that we can find any way back to the so-called 
good old days of simple living and simplified government. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to add this 
statement, several excerpts from an editorial which appears in the 
December 10, 1957, edition of Hoard’s Dairyman, which came to my 
office only this morning, and also to present to you 1 or 2 illustrations 
here that I think will bear out my point. 

I am only reading excerpts from deference to time. 

Prior to 1953, the Federal Government was spending $4 million per 
year on brucellosis control—that was for the entire Nation—and I now 
read : 

Congress, in 1953, moved to accelerate brucellosis eradication in a surprise 
move and without USDA request it authorized diversion of $15 million of 
Commodity Credit Corporation— 
that is, USDA price support agency— 
funds for brucellosis eradication. In 1954, this allocation was increased to $20 
million. The intent of Congress was clear, and that is, to use it. USDA went 
to work. The States boosted their appropriations, too, and a full head of steam 
was built up. The results are known to everyone. Vaccinating, testing, and 
removal of reactors has skyrocketed. Counties and States are being cleaned up 
at a remarkable rate. Everyone is behind the effort. If the momentum is 
maintained, 1960 could find brucellosis joining tuberculosis as a serious problem 
of the past in our livestock agriculture. Undulent fever in humans would be 
largely a medical memory. Here eventually is the picture: The Federal Gov- 
ernment has launched a battle against an insidious and costly enemy. The 
States have been enlisted as working and financial allies. The livestock raisers 
have been recruited in an all-out assault on the bug. 

That ends the reading of the excerpts from that. I would like to 
show you, Mr. Chairman, and lady and gentlemen, an illustration 
of just what happened in brucellosis eradication work. This ma 
here is dated September 30, 1954, when only three States—North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, and Maine—were modified accredited bru- 
cellosis-free States. You will notice in several States numbers of 
counties had become modified brucellosis-free, but only a small im- 
pression had been made on the Nation from the standpoint of eradi- 
cating brucellosis. 

In 1957, after the additional funds were put in by the Federal, 
State, and county governments, we have nine States which are modi- 
fied accredited States for brucellosis, and we have activity in all of 
the States—I mean real dynamic activities, with the exception of a 
few States right in the middle part, or the Midwest, where practically 
all the cattle are on extensive ranges and which is confined, of course, 
to beef cattle production and where dairying is not a problem. 

I think these two charts rather well represent what happens when 
the Federal Government comes in to take a hand in a problem which 
is a national problem. 

I would like to make this further statement with respect to witch- 
weed and brucellosis, vesicular exanthema, and other national prob- 
lems that confronted us, that an individual State is helpless to handle 
a problem unless it has that problem within its own bounds, and 
then it may be in serious difficulty. 

We will take the witchweed problem in South Carolina and North 
Carolina. If we were to adopt one program, that is, a program of 
eradication for witchweed in the counties now infested in North 
Carolina, and if South Carolina would decide on a plan of contain- 
ment or control, our eradication program might not be effective in 
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North Carolina because we wouldn’t have the same kind of program 
in the other State where the pest was prevalent. 

So there again I repeat that it is absolutely essential that problems 
of this nature take—must take on a united effort of the Federal, State, 
and county governments in order to effectively and properly deal 
with it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Ballentine. You have 
certainly given us a very forthright statement of your position which 
I don’t think anyone can misunderstand. 

I assume from your statement that you did have an opportunity 
to read the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission ? 

Mr. BALLENTINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. At least a summarized version in the field of agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Batientine. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the summaries 
were so brief, you had to use your imagination in some cases, and I 
didn’t deal with each individual one, but I think I could do so if any- 
one desires to ask me concerning them. 

Mr. Jones. I believe I can tell you which direction your imagina- 
tion took you after you read it, too. 

Mr. Batitentine. Yes, sir. I tried to make that clear in this state- 
ment, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Founratn. I think you are quite right in your conclusion that 
the Commission, in section C dealing with agriculture, certainly 
indicates its intention of recommending that more and more respon- 
sibility for national farm programs be shifted from the Federal 
Government to State and local governments. Of course, many of 
these recommendations may be designed to serve as incentives to en- 
courage the States to do more, but at the same time they are encour- 
aging a shifting of responsibility which the Federal Government has 
participated in for many, many years. 

Mr. Batientine. In that respect, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that the incentive, according to history, comes from participation 
by the Federal Government and not a shifting from Federal to State 
government. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Ballentine, for the record, and for the benefit 
of those who may not be thoroughly familiar with the problems of 
agriculture—and there are many who aren’t—I wonder F yt would 
explain briefly to the committee why the problems of agriculture 
are the problems of the Nation. 

Mr. Batientrne. Weill, Mr. Chairman, that appears to be a very 
simple question, and those of us who are living with agriculture 
consider it a rather elementary question, but for those who are not 
familiar with agriculture, and the number seems to be increasing 
year by year, it seems to be quite a complex question. 

I think we should start off by saying that food—certainly food 
and fiber production is the basic part of every individual’s livelihood, 
regardless of age, creed, color, or what have you. That it has proven 
not only the sustaining factors of human life in times of peace, but 
it has proven, as I indicated in this prepared statement, that it is an 
effective weapon in times of peril or in times of war. 

The productive machine has been improved considerably in the past 
few years—a few, speaking relatively—and today we find ourselves 
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with a machine with more productive capacity than our consumers 
or our markets will consume. 

If we are going to maintain that machine in good working order, 
if we are going sabia that machine in a position so that it can respond 
to whatever demands may be made upon it, and we know that the 
demands will naturally be increasing from year to year as our popula- 
tion grows, to say nothing about other situations that may develop, 
that we must keep that machine in good repair and that we must 
keep the farmer solvent. 

hese are basic factors, I think, that we have to consider. Agricul- 
ture, today, is not maybe so much different from what it was many 
years ago, but every other thing has changed, and today we think 
in terms of transportation, of course, as an interstate or a national 
problem. The country has gotten so small, that the movement on 
our improved highways amplify the hazards of disease and the 
hazards of pests from one area of the country to the other, and we 
just simply can’t, in North Carolina, develop an agricultural pro- 
gram designed only for North Carolina. We must go across the Teed 
ders into other States and other States must come into North Carolina. 
It can’t be anything but a national problem because of the nature of 
agreentere itself, and because of the fact that everybody, regardless 
of where they may dwell, is dependent upon the products of the 
agricultural production machinery. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much. I think you have covered 
it well. 

What is your prediction as to what would happen, assuming that 
they wanted to do it and could do it, if the farmers of America in 
large enough numbers were to get together, like some better organized 
groups do, go on a strike and produce enough food and fiber only for 
themselves for, say, a period of 12 months? 

Mr. Batitentrne. Well, of course, when the farmer is the only 
man in the community that has something to eat, he is going to have 
a hard time keeping it. But I will say this to you, when you are 
dealing with other facets of the industry, you are dealing with some- 
thing where a workman may strike for a week or a month or certain 
periods of time, and then go back into production maybe overnight 
as soon as they have solved the difference between labor and manage- 
ment, but here you have an entirely different situation. The greater 
portion of agriculture is geared to seasons, it is geared to the sun, and 
you can’t stop at will. You either have to strike for 1 year, to be 
effective, or you needn’t strike at all in the production of many of 
the farm commodities. And so it would be a serious thing for it to 
become necessary for farmers to strike in order to get reasonable 
consideration in the economic plan of things. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, even if they could, I don’t think they 
would. There are so many of them, they would have great difficulty. 

Mr. BattentiNe. Let me say a word about that. I think without a 
doubt farm people have been the most stable group that we have had 
in the Nation from the time when all people or everybody were 
farmers of some dimension, to the present day. 

Now, of course, farmers are human, like everybody else, and when 
you strain them beyond a certain point you don’t know what may 

appen. Of course, the economy of agriculture is a relative thing, 
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and I think you are really courting a serious danger when you neglect 
to do for agriculture what has been done for 87 or 88 percent of the 
other people, speaking generally. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you know of any other type of business of a 
substantial nature where the owners have to pay the other fellow’s 
prices for the things they buy and have to take the other fellow’s 
prices for the things they sell? 

Mr. Batientine. No, sir; I sure don’t. And I want to preface the 
remark I just made. When I say the Government should do some- 
thing for the farmer, I am not talking about a handout, I am talking 
about the development of a program that will enable the farmer to 
live at a time when he can produce more than the market can consume 
and to keep his economy in a relative position with that of other seg- 
ments of the Nation. It makes pe sense from the standpoint of 

olitics, from the standpoint of business, from the standpoint of the 
Seta ies, There is no fallacy in that statement that I can find. 

Mr. Founrarn. The committee would appreciate it if you would 
submit, at your convenience, your opinion of the recommendations of 
the Kestnbaum Commission in the field of agriculture. 

We will send you a copy of the full report. It is 311 pages. 

Mr. Jones. If it is in order, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
in addition to that, by the statements made by the Commissioner, 
which he thinks is of greater value, the Hoover recommendations on 
agriculture, or this report on agriculture. You just write it in one 
word, so far as I am concerned. It is good or bad. 

Mr. Bautentine. Bad or worse. 

Mr. Jones. I know right now what you are going to say. You 
might supply it right now, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bauuentine. Can I say bad or worse, instead of good or bad ? 

Mr. Jones. You can say good, gooder, or goodest. 

Mr. Founrarn, I note on page 3 of your statement you referred to 
disaster relief projects. You have in mind only those relating to 
agriculture, like drought, or are you referring to all Federal disaster 
projects ? 

Mr. Battentrne. I assume this would apply to disaster projects 
in general, but I have in mind only those we have had to deal with 
right here in the Department of Agriculture, such as the 3 hurricanes 
we had 2 or 3 years ago and some other bad situations which came 
from natural causes. 

Mr. Jones. What is called 875 of the 81st Congress, I believe, was 
emergency loans, which had a disaster provision requiring the gov- 
ernor to certify 1t. I think there are two—— 

Mr. Fountain. I beg your pardon, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. As I recall 2 emergencies, 2 types of loans—— 

Mr. Fountain. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Public Law 875 of the 8ist Congress I think was one 
of them. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I believe Commissioner Ballentine has in mind 
drought relief administered by the Department of Agriculture. 
Public Law 875, which the Kestnbaum Commission was concerned 
with, is different from that. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think that is probably the legislation which the 
Joint Action Committee had in mind in its recommendation that 
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Federal financial assistance should be provided only for those dis- 
asters which cause unusually heavy damage and cost. I see they 
suggested that North Carolina spend a minimum of $1,500,000 before 
being eligible for Federal aid. Each State has been allocated a sum 
which it should spend as a minimum before it is eligible for natural 
disaster relief under the proposals, as Dr. Goldberg reminds me, of 
the Kestnbaum Commission. 

I note that you say in your statement, “I know of some people who 
advocate decentralization as a means of wrecking the house of agri- 
culture.” 

Would you want to call any names? 

Mr. Batientrne. Well, in a sense this is a mixed audience, Mr. 
Chairman. I hate to do that, but I am prepared to do it. 

Mr. Fountarn. I won’t insist on it. 

Mr. Batientrine. I would like to throw out this statement for 
what it may be worth. I want to compliment you and your committee 
on your work in this intergovernmental relations field. I think 
probably that this study will not cover all of the problems that are 
apparent in agriculture, but there is one thing that concerns me, one 
thought that concerns me very much, and that is the thought of 
what is the purpose, what are we working toward? What is the 
objective? What is the goal of Congress, and particularly the ad- 
ministration in Washington? Is it that the farmer has as his re- 
sponsibility only to produce cheap and cheaper foods for consumers 
without any regard being given to his financial welfare? Or is it to 
develop an agricultural economy that will give to those who partici- 
pate in it some relative economic position or consideration ? 

What we hear so much coming out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is how much cheaper we can produce food. I don’t think it is 
the farmer’s responsibility to make brick without straw. I don’t think 
it is the farmer’s responsibility to produce the food for this country 
in abundance at or below the cost of production. 

Another thing, I don’t think we have any moral or legal right to 
use up the topsoil of this country, the resources of this country, human 
and natural, in producing food and fiber for which there is no need 
from the standpoint of our consumption or for a profitable market. 

Surely we are putting restraints in other areas of the economy, on 
the production of other commodities such as oil. It is no more silly 
to pump oil out on the ground and let it spread everywhere, just 
simply because you have the pumping capacity to do it, than it is to 
produce food and fiber for which there is no need and you exhaust 
your topsoil in so doing. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, since I am from a consumer State, 
I am very much interested—— 

Mr. Batientrxe. We have been doing right well by you, Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, sir. 

I was very much interested in your statement and your comments. 
I thought that perhaps you had an idealistic appro: ach to agriculture 
insofar as getting the farmers together and agreeing on any one pro- 
gram for the farm economy. 

I would like to ask you this question: Do you feel that the Federal 
Government has failed in its responsibility to the farmer as far as it 
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concerns his economic welfare; and, if you do, what suggestions would 
you make beyond programs for 90 percent of parity, soil bank etc. ? 

Could you make any recommendations to this committee now, or at a 
later date ? 

Mr. Bautientine. I think the Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture have failed. I don’t condemn the people who have been a part 
of ioe failure, because I realize that it is a rather difficult problem to 
work out. 

However, I think they have failed, not with regard to what they have 
done specifically in dollars and cents for the Sresneny but they have 
failed to provide the pattern or the program of operation which would 
enable the farmers, working together, to work out their plan of eco- 
nomic salvation and to cope with the law of supply and demand. 

Now, if you were to overproduce in the field of automobiles, you 
would shut down your factories, and only 4 or 5 people would have that 
decision to make. If you wanted to shut down the productive wheels 
of agriculture, how would you go about it when you have approxi- 
mately 5 million people engaged in that effort on almost every scale? 

Now, I think you must tains some plans by which the farm people 
can come together and organize, not in formal cooperatives neces- 
sarily—that serves a purpose in some cases—but where they can come 
together as commodity groups. I think you have got to build an agri- 
cultural program broad enough and neienien it sufficiently and pro- 
vide it with a number of choices or alternatives or tools, or whatever 
you want to call them, so that the commodity groups may, by concerted 
action, elect one of those choices to operate with and with the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with it on the basis of time and need so that if that 
doesn’t work, they can go back and make another choice. 

Now, the idea that you are regimenting farmers is a smokescreen, 
because the same people who are talking about regimenting the farmer 
in farm programs would have a big majority of those same people move 
off the farms into an area which you say is already regimented, and 
that is your industrial labor area. I am not saying either one of those 
ideas is correct, because I don’t believe in either one of them. But I 
am saying the people who preach one gospel preach the other. So what 
have you done? You say it is not right to curb the production of a 
farmer. He ought to be free to do whatever he wants to do with his 
own land—it is not his own land, he is just the holder of that land for 
a given period of time—but you would remove a great percentage of 
them from the farm, the weaker ones, over into an area where their 
hours will be limited and their pay set. 

There are two big groups of working people. Agricultural workers 
and industrial workers. The main difference as I see it between the 
two: You want, in agriculture, less people to produce more at less cost. 
Over on the other hand, you want more people to produce less at a 
greater cost. Iam not condemning industrial labor, I think the great- 
est thing that ever happened to this country is when labor got its nose 
off the grindstone, and got into a working plan, call it the Wagner Act 
or whatever you want to—whereby it oddounuis a reasonable living 
and could contribute to the overall economy, and I think if you had to 
find one thing that stood above everything else in the industrial revolu- 
tion that we have had in recent years, you would have to say it was the 
workingman’s ability to buy what was produced in the factories and 
on the farm. 
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Now, you take them, and you divide up labor opportunities over on 
this side, over on the industrial side, and you raise the wages accord- 
ingly. Over on the other side, you want to reduce the opportunities, 
get fewer pe to produce more at less income. 

I say, going back to your subject, going back to your question— 
produce a 1 long- range, broad, comprehensive program that will contain 
a number of choices. If you want to put in high supports, if you want 
to put in flexible supports, if you would like to put in the domestic 
allotment system, if you want to include the loan program, if you want 
to have compensatory payments, put as many in there as you want to, 
put the safeguards in the program so the farmer can’t abuse the 
consumer, the people that you represent, or can’t abuse anyone, but 
give the farmers an opportunity to work together for the common 
good. 

Now, your labor organizations have rendered a great service to their 
people, and yet without proper legislation on the books you would 
have had a mob situation which wouldn’t probably have amounted to 
anything, and we wouldn’t have had the economy we have today. 

In agriculture, the farm program is simply a political football, and 
I am not against politics, i am in politics, and I am for politicians, 


and I am for government, and you can’t have government without 
politicians. I get a little bit sore when I hear people saying, “I am 
not a politician, and I am going to do this according to a plan which 
is not political.” If you are going to have government, you have got 
to have politicians, and there is no reason why a politician can’t do 
just as good a job as somebody rated a businessman or anything else. 
But I say to you, that in this farm program you have got to develop 


a pattern that will enable the farm people working together in com- 
modity groups, or in some groups—I think commodity groups fits 
better—to answer some of these problems and to work out their own 
salvation. 

They will decide in 1 day at the polls, more than you people in 
Congress can decide in 1 year on the floor of the House or the Senate, 
if you will just give them a pattern and let them goto work. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That will be all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fountarn. Does that answer the question to your satisfaction ? 

Mr. Batientine. No, don’t answer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I was thinking. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I have been very interested in the dis- 
cussion of the Commissioner. Particularly to me one of the most sig- 
nificant statements contained in your prepared statement, Mr. Com- 
missioner, is the fact that you recognize marketing as being one of the 
neglected problems in agriculture. 

Now, I note that in the distribution of agricultural research will be 
$34,246,000, and that is in the field of research, pertaining to research, 
and almost all of that money is going in to research in the production 
field. 

Now, $1,260,000 is going into research of agricultural marketing. 
About the only time we ever hear of marketing as being an agricul- 
tural problem is when one of the drivers of one of the trucks goes 
through the tunnel and Jimmy Hoffa’s man beats hell out of him; that 
is the only time we hear anything about agricultural markets. 
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Why is there a total neglect of the extension service, almost every 
farm organization, and agricultural interest, to center upon the im- 
mediate need of agricultural marketing service and research and de- 
velopment? Why is that? 

Mr. BaLitentine. That question is hard to answer. Of course, the 
Congress has been slow to appropriate money for the marketing 
project. 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute. The Congress hasn’t been half as slow 
as agricultural leaders have. You can’t interest agricultural leaders 
today in marketing. 

Mr. Batientrine. I grant you that, Mr. Congressman. I was going 
to come to that. I was going to give you credit for it, because Con- 
gress has been the friend of the farmer in recent years, and not the 
Department of Agriculture, or the heads of the Department of Agri- 
culture. But there is another item in your budget which contains 
the amount of money appropriated for matching funds for State 
departments of agriculture which is strictly a marketing program. 
That legislation was passed in 1946, that is, the enabling legislation 
for that fund was passed in 1946 and it was passed as a result of the 
efforts of the commissioners of agriculture. At the time when that 
program became active and at the time when the appropriations were 
made to make the program effective, the departments of agriculture 
in the several States were not prepared to match the amount of money 
that they could have gotten at that particular time, and so the amount 
dwindled to $570,000 only a few years ago to be spread over 48 
States and 3 Territories on the basis of marketing service work. 

Through our efforts with the Congress, and through their response, 
even over the protest of the Secretary on 1 or 2 occasions, we have 
been able to increase that amount to $1,160,000 but that is not near 
enough. Now, that is a service, marketing service work which is car- 
ried on with the matching fund item in the budget. Those funds are 
included or used to match State funds—yes, we will leave it State 
funds. However, it could be private funds, that come to the State— 
for carrying out market service work. 

Let me insert this in the record, we need more money right there to 
expand the marketing program in the several States and Territories 
through the departments of agriculture. 

I think another answer to your question is the fact that for a num- 
ber of years we had a seller’s market, and marketing doesn’t get too 
mucii stress when you have a seller’s market. It is when you have a 
buyer’s market that the farmer really suffers, and then you wake up 
overnight to the fact that you haven’t done what you should have done 
with respect to developing marketing facilities and marketing pro- 
grams and expanding market outlets and providing for an orderly 
and full movement of produce from the farm into consumption areas. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of a single agricultural economist that 
doesn’t agree that more ills can be cured economically, in the field of 
farm and marketing, than in any other agricultural endeavors? 

Mr. BaLLentINe. State that again. I had a kink in my thought 
right there. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any agricultural economist. that does 
not agree that the more immediate relief could be given to the farmer 
in developing better market facilities than any other agricultural 
efforts, or efforts in the field of agriculture ? 
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Mr. Bautentine. I am sorry, but I have to say I don’t know of any 
agricultural economist who doesn’t say agriculture is doing all right. 

Mr. Jones. I didn’t ask you that question. 

Mr. Batientiye. I understand that, but I wanted to get that in 
the record because it is true. If there are any agricultural economists 
who think agriculture is not doing all right, I think your question 
is properly answered in the affirmative, and say they do believe in 
marketing. 

Mr. Jones. No, maybe my question is misunderstood. Agricul- 
ture, right now, could be helped more by developing better market- 
ing facilities than any other things that could be done for agriculture 
at this time. 

Mr. Bauientrne. I agree with you 1,000 percent. I was only chal- 
lenging who you were referring to. 

Mr. Jongs. I haven’t heard anything to the contrary. 

Mr. Batientine. Economists are not the ones to refer to if you 
want to get the true picture in agriculture, is what I am trying to say 
to you. 

Mr. Jones. Maybe so. 

Mr. Batuentrne. You have more sense about the need—— 

Mr. Jones. That is sort of like a psychiatrist, having good sense. 
I have never seen one of them yet that wasn’t crazy as hell. 

Mr. Batientinze. They don’t want you to brush them off on them, 
do they ? 

Mr. Jonxs. But at the same time I don’t know anybody else people 
can go to. 

Mr. Batitentine. Maybe I should amplify that statement so it 
doesn’t sound too severe. Seriously, one of our big problems has 
been the fact that leading agricultural economists in this State and 
in this Nation have figured we are getting along all right, and they 
always, just like Mr. Hoover, see better days just around the corner, 
and the farmer is not suffering so much anyway because he is getting 
as much money or more than he did a few years ago, and they never 
go in to figure what the net is or what the farmer really realizes after 
he has paid the cost of production. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think there is going to be any recognition of 
this problem by the farmers, to form a group to do something about 
it? The reason I ask that—— 

Mr. BattenTtneE. In marketing? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. There is nothing being done down my way. 
I have been in agricultural meetings from one end of my State to 
the other. I have met with people in Auburn, I have met with the 
extension people, everybody gets up and makes a hooray about what 
we have got to do is get more research to get better fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, to raise another pound of cotton. You talk to them about 
selling some tomatoes and poultry and all those other things, and 
they will look out in the blue beyond and grunt and groan. 

Mr. Batienttne. May I answer that by giving you an example 
here in North Carolina, or several examples here in North Carolina? 
Mr. Jonss. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Bautienttne. Twenty years ago we had a very minor dairy 
development in this State. It was only in the more populated areas 
that you could get a quart of pasteurized grade A milk. Since that 
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time, dairying has taken on a tremendous expansion program, that 
is, the dairymen and processors, and today, as against the $12 million 
being paid to the farmer in 1940 for shithchct this is largely fluid 
milk we are talking about—it is between $60 and $70 million today, 
and all of that is being processed right here in North Carolina, so we 
have developed a tremendous processing plant. 

In 1940—and I will hurry—in 1940, we had 4 million broilers pro- 
duced in North Carolina. We had very limited facilities for proc- 
essing. Since 1940, we have not only increased our production in 
broilers, but we have increased our processing to the point that this 
year it 1s estimated that we will produce between 127 and 130 million 

ee and we will process every broiler or as many broilers as we 

roduce. 
Now, that can be amplified and expanded into the grain area, 
where we have made less advancement and progress, but stead 
progress. We have made some considerable progress in the small 
slaughter houses that have stepped up their capacity tremendously, 
both in numbers and the capacity of the individual plant in recent 

ears. 
: We are suffering mainly here from the standpoint of marketing, 
other than national reflections of price, and so forth. We are suf- 
fering mainly in the field of fruits and vegetables, and there we are 
in a very unhappy position in that we have too much production to 
waste but we don’t have enough production, as yet, to attract indus- 
try, and it is one of these things, which are you going to get—what 
are you going to do first, are you going to produce and have it wasted 
a year or two, or are you going to get a plant and let the plant run 
in the red 2 or 3 years before you get the production up? We have 
cases in point on that. 

But I think this, Congressman: That throughout the Nation, cer- 
tainly here in North Carolina, there is a growing consciousness on 
the part of civic leaders in towns and among the farm people out on 
the farms, of the important part that marketing can play and must 


play if the farmer is to get the optimum benefit from the commodities 
which he produces. 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. Commissioner, I think it is probably implicit in 
your previous testimony, but I take it because production of agricul- 
tural commodities and the distribution of agricultural commodities 
crosses State lines very freely, that you feel that any income support 
program for farmers must be a general national program rather 
than one that could be administered by the States independently of 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Batientrne. Absolutely. It cannot be operated on a com- 
munity or State or even a regional basis in all of its aspects. 

Mr. Naveuton. In your prepared statement you mentioned the fact 
that Federal administrative costs of inspection services must be paid 
by the farmers. Is this requirement that the administrative costs 
must be paid a statutory requirement; or is it discretionary with the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Batienttne. I am inclined to think it is a discretionary re- 
quirement on the part of the Secretary to keep his budget from look- 
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ing so big—that is, to keep him from having to ask for so much money 
from Congress. 

The reason I think that, I haven’t checked the law, because the 
charges vary and it seems to be on an escalating basis, and so I would 
think it was discretionary. Maybe I ought to explain what I mean by 
some commodities—the farmers growing some commodities, and hav- 
ing them graded and inspected must pay all cost, while others do not. 

‘All of the i inspection of red meat today by the Federal Government 
is paid out of the budget, and the man who, or the concern for which 
the inspection is done, and at whose plant it is done, pays nothing. 
That will be the case if the law is carried out as now written and 
passed for poultry beginning in 1959, and in 1958, on a mandatory 
basis. 

Now, then, you will have poultry inspected free—and I am not 
condemning that; I am not trying to get that in bad, because we are 
in bad with other commodities—but, on the one hand, here is a man 
growing beef, livestock, and he is ‘selling the beef. That beef is 
graded and inspected by the United St: ates Department of Agricul- 
ture without cost—inspection is the word I want to use. And so it 
will be with poultry. But in fruits and vegetables, and other farm 
commodities, no; he must pay it out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Naucuron. Is there no reimbursement of the cost of Federal 
meat grading and inspection by the packers? 

Mr. Batuentine. Inspection is the word I had in mind. Is there 
what ? 

Mr. Naueuron. Is there no reimbursement to the Federal Govern- 
ment by meatpackers for the cost of inspection ? 

Mr. Batientine. Not for inspection. There is on the grading. 

Mr. Navenron. In other words, the two are different. There is 
an inspection to assure that the meat is wholesome and not dangerous 
to health, and there is a separate service which can be obtained of 
having it graded as to Choice, Prime, or Good ? 

Mr. Batientine. That is right. 

Mr. Naueuron. With respect to cooperative inspection arrange- 
ments, do you feel that there is value in having State inspectors per- 
form inspection services in effect in enforcing Federal standards and 
being reimbursed for that, sharing the cost ? 

Mr. BanuenriNnz. The States do a much better job in using the 
cooperative program than they would do as individual States on their 
own, in this inspection program. 

Mr. Nauecutron. How are those costs paid now ? 

Mr. Batitentrne. They are paid on each individual item that is 
inspected. For instance, if a man is marketing fruits and vegetables, 
it is taken out of the farmer’s—supposed to be taken out of the 
farmer’s check. Maybe some of the market operators assume the cost, 
or appear to assume the cost. The farmer pays it one way or 
engines: 

Mr. Naveurton. On these strictly Federal programs, the inspection 
cost is presently paid by the Federal Government alone. The co- 
operative PROST Hn are paid for by the farmers? 

Mr. BaLuentTINeE. Yes, 

Mr. NauGuron. os this instance, the State of North Carolina picks 
up its share of the administratve costs, but the Federal Government 
does not? 
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Mr. Batientine. That is right. And even if we had a cooperative 
program for the inspection of red meats, and later poultry, with the 
paying arrangement as it is now, we could work it much more satis- 
factor ‘ily, and the law provides for cooperative agreements should the 
Secretary decide that would be in the interest of the program. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you feel that these cooperative programs could 
be expanded into more fields than they presently are now in? 

Mr. BALLENTINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg, do you have a short question? 

Mr. Goxtpperc. Yes. 

Mr. Founrary. I wonder if we can find a short answer. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Commissioner, you stated on the bottom of page 3 
of your prepared statement, “North Carolina farmers will frown on 
any movement to undermine the soil-conservation program by trans- 
ferring responsibility for it to the States on a grant-in-aid basis.” 

Is it your view that the adoption of a erant- in-aid basis for pro- 
viding soil-conservation assistance would necessar ily weaken the 
program ? 

Mr. Batientine. I think so, and I am basing that thought maybe 
on the fact that we have already done the best job in soil conservation 
we have probably done with any agricultural program. 

Mr. Jonrs. I will say this to Dr. Goldberg. Evidently he is not 
familiar with this soil- -conservation program and service, because it 
was born here in the Tarheel State. 

Mr. Batientrine. Right. 

Mr. Jones. That is like going up and asking the old man and say- 
ing, “Uncle John, how do you feel?” He turns and says, “Have you 
got time to listen ?” 

We are going to have to be listening here before we get any soil 
conservation for all time to come. 

Mr. BALLenTINE. We will have to talk like Dr. Bennet, will we not ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupserc. The Kestnbaum Commission, in its report, recom- 
mended that the present program be continued as it is presently 
operated, with the provision that the States be given the option to 
utilize the grant-in-aid basis for administering the program if they 
are willing | to, in the Commission’s words, “improve, expand, and 
participate more fully in the program.” 

Mr. Bautentine. They also take over the cost of all of the per- 
sonnel that is employed. 

Mr. Goupperc. No. 

Mr. Batuentine. The way I read it, they would. 

Mr. Gotpsere. They did not go into details. This was a matter 
of general philosophy. The intent of this recommendation was to 
permit any State that would undertake part of the administrative 
responsibility and put up some of the money for strengthening the 
program to operate on a grant- in- -aid basis. 

Mr. BatLentine. F1 -ankly, not having read the full report, I might 
not have discovered the purpose for it, “but having read through the 
thing, and got the trend of thought, I thought there must be a bad 
motive behind it. 

Mr. Gotpperc. That is not my impression. 
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Mr. Bauientine. Because I did not see any good motive to the 
other that I could understand. 

Mr. Gotpserc. The intent was to set up that option, not necessarily 
to shift the program. The Commission had this to say, following 
the recommendation : 

The above recommendation arises from the Commission’s recognition of the 
need for a larger and better program of soil conservation. 

Mr. Battentine. Do you have any idea how that could help the 
States to enlarge their programs? How it could get more money by 
grants-in-aid than it could by getting it the other way? 

Mr. Goxpserc. The object here was to provide the State a sum of 
money out of which it would administer the program itself, presum- 
ably with fewer strings attached, and to encourage the appropriation 
of additional State money for this purpose. 

Mr. Batientine. What I am afraid of, Mr. Goldberg, is that in 
some States you would have a good job done. In other States you 
would not. I think soil conservation is a national problem. I know 
it is. If one State holds up and the other State does not, then the 
chain is no stronger than the weakest link. 

Mr. Gotpsera. I just want to add this further thought: In provid- 
ing the grant option, it was intended that an interested State would 
prepare and submit to the United States Department of Agriculture 
an administrative plan which would have to qualify as a satisfactory 
and workable replacement of the program that now exists. 

Mr. Batientine. If you put enough redtape around it to hold it 
in line, and assure the Nation that State aid is going to keep up its 
program, and maybe expand it, but I think you would have to put 
some real safeguards around it or else some of the States would run 
out from under the soil-conservation program as now designed, and 
you would have a weakening of the program rather than a strength- 
ening of it in so doing. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you. That is all Ihave. 

Mr. .Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Ballentine. We ap- 
preciate your statement. 

Mr. BatientIne. I am sorry I kept you so long. 

Mr. Founta1n. You have done a very good job. 

The subcommittee stands recessed until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 







AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountatn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have this afternoon as our first witness the Honorable Dallas 
L. Alford, Jr., chairman of the County Board of Commissioners, Nash 
County, N.C. 

With him is Mr. Lemuel R. Johnson, clerk, Chatham County, and 
president of the National Association of Recorders and Clerks. We 
are very happy to have you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. So without further preliminary remarks, Mr. Al- 
ford, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DALLAS L. ALFORD, JR., CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, NASH COUNTY, N. C., AND 
PAST PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS; ACCOMPANIED BY J. C. ELLIS, TAX SUPER- 
VISOR AND AUDITOR, NASH COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Dallas Alford, chairman of the Board of County Commissioners, 
Nash County, N. C., and immediate past president of the County Com- 
missioners of North Carolina. 

A county commissioner is sometimes regarded as a most unusual 
person. I might give you a little story to illustrate that better. 

Down in my county there was a good father that labored long and 
hard to educate his son. He never had the advantages of a college 
education, never went any further than the second grade. He sent 
his son over to Duke University for 4 years, and his son came home 
with an AB degree. His father said, “Good, son. What are you 
going to do?” 

He said, “Dad, I don’t know. I have to think about it a little bit.” 

The good father says, “Don’t be in a hurry. Don’t be in a hurry. 
You think about it. I don’t want you to make any mistakes.” About 
6 months passed and every morning about 3 o’clock the son would 
come in and sleep all day long. So the father became worried. He 
said, “I am going to test that boy to see what he is going to be in life.” 

The boy would always come in the back door and go through the 
dining room. The light was always kept on. The father says, “I 
am going to test him and see what he is going to follow. I am going 
to put a quart of liquor on this dining room table. If he takes that 
quart of liquor he is going to be a bootlegger. I will put a $100 bill 
on the other end of the table. If he takes that, he will be a banker. 
I will put the Bible on the other end of the table, and if he takes 
that, he will be a preacher.” 

He came in the dining room in there, he looked over there, his 
Dad was out in the hall peeking through a door. He saw the quart 
of liquor, the Holy Bible, and the $100 bill. He took the $100 bill, 
stuck it in one pocket, put the Bible under one arm and the quart of 
liquor under the other, went right back out, got in the car and checked 
out. His daddy says, “My Lord, he is going to be a county 
commissioner.” 

Mr. Founrtarn. That isn’t the way I heard it, but go ahead. 

Mr. Atrorp. Chairman Fountain and members of the committee, 
Iappreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you to discuss 
the problems of intergovernmental relations from the counties’ point 
of view. Before addressing myself specifically to these problems, I 
believe it would be helpful if I would describe for you briefly the fiscal 
responsibility of the 100 counties of North Carolina. 

It would be apropriate to follow that brief statement by a general 
statement on the value of Federal and State cooperation in county 
programs, as I believe county officials view it. 

Counties in North Carolina are responsible for constructing and 
maintaining school buildings and facilities in all parts of the county, 
rural and urban. In addition, the counties are responsible for sup- 
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plementing the basic State-supported school current expense program, 
and although the State pays from State revenues the salaries of schoo] 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and janitorial personnel, and 
provides for other current expense items, there is a growing need for 
county support of the current expense program, and this support 
extends to all parts of the county, rural and urban. 

School expenditures take 70 percent of the total tax rate in my own 
county, and while this percentage may be higher than the average 
county, it is not much higher. 

In the field of public welfare, counties are responsible for sharing 
with the State government the cost of the non-Federal portion of the 
Federal-State-county cooperative programs, notably public assistance 
and child welfare. 

In addition, the counties must support on their own the expenses 
of general assistance, medical care, and the bulk of hospitalization 
expenses of all but public assistance recipients. 

After the ceheeea, public welfare activities take the next largest 
portion of our tax rate. In public health, the counties bear by “far 
the lion’s share of expenditures, with only a minor portion of the 
total coming from State and Federal funds. 

On a smaller scale, the counties share the costs, with vs rying help 
from the State and Federal Governments, of the farm and home 
demonstration program in each county, library service in most coun- 
ties, civil defense programs in some counties, and airport construc- 
tion in a few counties. Finally, the counties are responsible for 
countywide law enforcement through the sheriff's office, supplemented 
by city police forces; for raising that part of the cost of the adminis- 
tration of justice not borne by parties litigant ; for a wide variety of 
other services that vary from county to county and, of course, with the 
cost of general administration. 

All of these responsibilities of the counties extend countywide, 
serving residents of cities as well as residents of unincorporated 
areas. As a general rule, more than 95 percent of county appropria- 
tions are spent without regard to the boundaries of city limits, and 
are available to all citizens in the counties alike. 

The only notable exception is the law enforcement activity in the 
sheriff’s office, which generally is rendered outside the boundaries 
of cities and towns. 

The chief local source of county revenue is the property tax, just 
as it is in the majority of the 3,000 counties throughout the United 
States. As I am sure you gentlemen know, increasingly heavy de- 

mands are being placed upon the counties as a result of the property 
tax. Inflation has br ought about higher costs. Higher interest 
rates have resulted in gre eater expenditures for debt service on bonds 
and notes. 

Climbing school populations require more and more school build- 
ings. And population increases have required greater expenditures 
in all areas: schools, public welfare, public health, and the other 
county services. 

In this connection, I would like to mention a statement made by 


the North Carolina Associ iation of County Commissioners in a brief ' 


prepared in 1956 for submission to the North Carolina Commission 
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for the study of the revenue structure of the State. The statement 
reads as follows: 

We believe that some taxes are better suited than others to finance tne 

eosts of certain activities. For example, the property tax seems well sultea 
to finance such direct service to property as fire protection, some kinds of law 
enforcement work, and some kinds of health services. Moreover, good public 
schools in a geographical area have a beneficial effect on property values 
throughout that area, so there is a case that can be made for some property 
tax support of public schools. Conversely, we can find little or no relation 
between taxable property and the needs of indigent persons, making the prop- 
erty tax a questionable source of revenue for financing welfare programs. 
We would not, however, carry this argument too far, for we realize that in 
days of high costs of government all forms of wealth, including property, must 
make their contribution. 
The counties of North Carolina are fighting hard to stay abreast 
of their responsibilities; as our population grows we see no possibility 
of relief. With our dependence on the property tax; with the more 
lucrative forms of taxation, income and sales, preempted by the 
Federal and State Governments; and with a recognition that there are 
practical limits to the amount of revenue that can be raised from taxes 
on property, we view with alarm any suggestion of increased property 
tax support for existing as well as new activities. 

Now a word about Federal-State-county cooperation in the financ- 
ing and administration of governmental activities. I am certain that 
I eee for myself and the county officials of my own county, and I 
believe I speak for county officials throughout North Carolina, when 
I say that the recent history of Federal-State-county cooperation 
has indeed proven the worth of that cooperation. 

First, Federal and State assistance has enabled the counties to raise 
the level of public schools, public welfare activities, and public health 
services. Most of our counties were, before Federal and State aid, 
and are today completely unable to finance existing school, w elfare, 
and health programs wholly from county revenues. 

Secondly, Federal and State assistance has enabled counties to un- 
dertake programs that would not otherwise have been possible. This 
is true for two reasons. 

For one thing, first things come first, and the need for school, 
welfare, and health expenditures might have left little or no room, 
for example, for airport and hospital construction had not grants-in- 
aid been available. 

In the second place, some cooperative programs involve a greater 
national interest than a local interest, and this is well illustrated again 
in the airport situation. It is often hard to raise money to finance 
programs that have an impact far beyond the boundaries of the 
county. 

Thirdly, Federal and State cooperation has enabled the counties to 
improve ‘their programs. Advice has been available from Federal 
and State agencies involved in cooperative activity, and these same 
agencies have carried on research whose results have been made avail- 
able to the county officials primarily responsible for administering 
the programs. In North Carolina’s answer to the 1956 questionnaire 
sent out by your subcommittee, our State officials had this to say in 
connection with the national school-lunch program: 

In the administration of its part of the program, the Federal Government 
renders a valuable service in standards, techniques, instructional materials, and 
moral support to those within the State responsible for the program. The Fed- 
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eral administrative authorities are valuable to the program in being available 
on a consultant basis. They bring to the State regional and national view- 
points, problems, solutions to problems, outlooks, long-range plans, and many 
other services. 

This same statement could be made of most of the programs in 
which the Federal Government has played a financial part. 

Of course, it is recognized that Federal financial assistance means 
some Federal control. There is no objection to reasonable require- 
ments and restrictions designed to safeguard the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, but Federal control generally should be limited to these 
safeguards. 

Maximum control should be vested with the governments actually 
responsible for administering the programs at the local level. 

And now, before turning to the specific answers to the questions 
posed by your subcommittee, I would like to pose this qualification 
to what 1 am about to say. County officials generally are not as 
capable of answering these questions as the State officials are. 

or one thing, it is usually the State officials rather than county 
officials who deal with the Federal Government. 

Secondly, it is sometimes hard for a county commissioner to remem- 
ber which requirements are Federal and which are State; commis- 
sioners deal with many programs which involve Federal relations, 
whereas State officials, particularly department heads and department 
staff, deal with only a few. 

And finally, county commissioners sometimes have a worm’s eye 
view rather than the broad perspective needed for appropriate an- 
swers. We are sometimes caught between Federal and State super- 
visory officials and our own taxpayers and citizens. We sometimes 
have to meet requirements and obey restrictions imposed on us with- 
out supporting reasons, and without these reasons they seem arbitrary. 

The following answers are my own. The North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners and the board of directors have 
not considered these questions in the short time between their receipt 
by us and today, so I cannot speak for any but myself. 

In a few cases, however, I shall make reference to past association 
and board of director action where their action is relevant to the 
answer. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have attempted to 
answer your questions that were sent out. There are several questions 
in there which do not directly concern the counties, as I stated previ- 
ously, we are not consulted. I have attempted to answer those for 
your records, but it appears to me if I might say so, questions 1 and 8 
seem to be the most important and I would like to go into those, and 
if any members of the committee would like to ask us any questions, 
we certainly will do our best to answer. 

Mr. Fountarn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Atrorp. 1. Grant-in-aid program. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the committee, if you 
will excuse me, I will not read the question. I will go ahead with 
my answer. 

The question of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the Federal role 
involves two areas: finance and administration. As to finance, any 
dissatisfaction grows out of the realization of what could be done 
with additional funds. 
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In every area, additional funds would allow us better to serve our 
citizens. My own board of county commissioners feels, however, that 
we cannot increase our property taxes beyond existing levels, even 
to Reta additional services. 

ur State legislature earlier this year came to the same conclusion 
on a statewide basis, in spite of requests from counties for additional 
appropriations, particularly for hospital care for indigents and for 
welfare administration. Because of our low per-capita income, our 
counties and the State are just not as able as other States to provide 
needed services at adequate levels. 

A specific suggestion in connection with the financial role of the 
Federal Government is this: The financial ability of the several States 
should be given more weight in the allocation of grants-in-aid. The 
State of North Carolina took this position in the 1956 answer to the 
questionnaire from your committee, in connection with public welfare 
activities. 

In this connection, I believe that any benefit that the counties of 
North Carolina might receive from modifications of existing formulas 
to take fiscal ability into consideration would not mean a reduction 
in local property taxes. Rather, as the North Carolina Association 
of County Commissioners pointed out in the brief to the North Caro- 
lina Commission For the Study of the Revenue Structure of the State 
in 1956, increases would be reflected in higher levels of service or in 
the transfer of existing local revenues to other activities not suffi- 
ciently supported at the present time. 

Next as to the Federal role in administration. I agree with the 
general principle found by your subcommittee in the 1956 question- 
naire: “Another idea commanding considerable support was that the 
National Government should give more attention to broad policy con- 
siderations and less attention to administrative details.” This general 
principle was ews favorable attention by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, which recommended that Federal standards 
and requirements be limited with those needed to obtain the objective 
of the grant. 

The proper Federal role can also be described by looking at the role 
of the ical administrative agency. 

The State of North Carolina, in answer to your 1956 questionnaire, 
said this: “The greatest amount of control should rest with that unit 
of government which has responsibility for seeing that State laws 
are carried out.” 

The counties of North Carolina have responsibility for administer- 
ing public welfare programs under State supervision. For this rea- 
son, they should have as much control and as few restrictions as 

ossible. 
It is my observation that rigid requirements and restrictions 
solidify administrative practices, reducing the efficiency of good ad- 
ministrators toward the level of the worst. 

I am going to skip on down, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of time, 
and go on to the answer to this question. — mm: 

In general, I believe that Federal requirements and restrictions have 
not been unreasonable. I have one general suggestion: In the develop- 
ment of Federal restrictions and requirements, I believe there should 
be more consultation with State and local administrators involved 
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with the program. This was the position of the State of North Caro- 
lina in the answers to the 1956 questionnaire, and it seems also to be 
the position of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

I have two specific examples of Federal requirements and restric- 
tions that I think are unnecessary. Whatever the situation was when 
the original Social Security Act was passed in 1935, I see no reason 
today why residents of county homes should not be eligible for public 
assistance, for the great majority of county homes today are well- 
managed institutions. 

Mr. Jones. Excuse me, do you have county homes in every county 
in the State of North Carolina? 

Mr. Aurorp. The procedure today, Congressman Jones, has been 
the counties are getting out of the county home business. We find 
that on the licensing of your county homes they are now called rest 
homes. They are by far more effective. 

The residents of these homes get better assistance, and I think in 
all it makes for a better situation. 

I believe there are possibly a few counties in North Carolina that 
have not, but a majority of them are returning to this role. 

Mr. Fountain. Are these private rest homes rented to private indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. Atrorp. Yes, sir, they are licensed and supervised by the State 
in connection with your superintendent of Salts welfare in your 
own county. In our own county we have had wonderful results. I 
think that from an economical standpoint I know that it is by far 
better. I know the people are happier, and we certainly have not 
had any interference or outside obstruction, as our superintendent of 
welfare will verify. It has been working fine. We have been work- 
ing on this now about—we have had our licensed homes for the past 
8 to 4 years. 

Mr. Founrarn. I might say that Mr. Alford’s county was one of the 
first to build a fine modern county home for its old people who had to 

o there. In my own county, in recent years, we have had a very 
Ceantiful county home building which I think is being used for the 
same purpose which you say your county home and many others 
throughout the State are being used. 

Mr. Aurorp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Your county has set that up, and I understand the county officials 
are well pleased with the results. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Aurorp. I will jump on down here, gentlemen, if you don’t 
mind. 

Second, public assistance administration would be improved if 
county welfare departments could in certain cases restrict individual 
payments. The cash grant in some cases is misspent. The more 
flagrant illustrations arise in the aid to dependent children program 
where the parent-payee squanders the money and the children do not 
benefit. Requiring that such payments be used only for specific pur- 
poses, or requiring an accounting by the payee, or imposing other 
reasonable restrictions at the local level would go far to improve the 
situation and would remove one of the chief areas of criticism of the 
public welfare program. 
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Mr. Chairman, this past legislature, the State Association of 
County Commissioners of North Carolina attempted to get a law 
through whereby guardianship law would be set up to prevent the 
squandering of this public welfare funds and it would reach the 
proper persons, particularly children, but we did not succeed with our 
able legislature. We have not been able to get that through. 

Mr. Fountatn. Did the Federal standards in any way affect that, 
Mr. Alford ? 

Mr. Aurorp. No, sir. That was a question of a local safeguard, 
shall I term it that? What we were trying to do was to serve, shall 
we say, public-assistance grants. 

Mr. Founratn. Is it your understanding that the legislature did 
have the authority to pass necessary legislation, and that, had the 
legislation been passed, in keeping with the Federal requirements, 
you would have been able to appoint guardians to supervise the 
spending of these funds? 

Mr, Axrorp. Yes, sir. It was my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that that could have been done, but we were not successful in getting 
that law adopted . 

Mr. Jones. Are you suggesting that the Federal Government 
initiate such legislation to protect the guardianship in those cases— 
I mean protect money vested in the guardian, the same as in the 
Veterans’ Administration ? 

Mr. Atrorp. I would like to see it carried out on the local level 
so that dollar can go as far as it will. Now, since the Federal require- 
ments are not that way, in your welfare program, particularly on 
these aid to dependent children, if we could get something in there 
where the mother gets this check, and the first thing you know 

Mr. Jones. Do you acknowledge the fact that there is a lot of 
money being squandered ? 

Mr. Aurorp. I am not in a position to answer that question, sir. 
To give you a correct answer, that is. But I would say this, it would 
be my thinking there are bound to be some loopholes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, in your prepared statement you say 
there is some escape of money from reaching its proper beneficiaries ? 

Mr. Atrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, to correct that situation, you say that the legis- 
lature will not pass legislation requiring more restrictive use of the 
money by the guardian or by the person who may be in charge of the 
funds, is that correct ? 

Mr. Aurorp. Yes, sir. We did not get our guardianship law in. 
I am not qualified to say whether from a legal aspect it would have 
been legitimate or gone on by the board, but we did not 

Mr. Jones. Suppose, Mr. Commissioner, there is a continuation of 
the abuse of the use of that money. Do you think when the Federal 
Government continues to make appropriation and there is a continued 
misuse of the money, the continued neglect of the State legislature, 
there should be some Federal intervention, either administratively or 
legislatively, to protect the ultimate user of that money that is re- 
ceived from the Federal taxpayers ? 

Mr. Arorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Jones, in connection with that, the attorneys 
who advised our people about this may be right. I have not looked 
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into it, but it is my impression that under the Federal regulations the 
Federal Government will not permit the appointing of guardians to 
supervise the expenditure of funds for dependent children in situa- 
tions where parents may be squandering the funds. 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, may I ask 
Mr. Ellis, who is my tax supervisor and auditor, to clarify that point? 

Mr. Ellis was chairman of the legislative committee. 

Mr. Fountatn. I think it is in the Federal law or regulations, Mr. 
Ellis. 

Mr. Etxis. J. C. Ellis. I am not in position to answer that, except 
I understood there were certain Federal requirements with respect to 
the appointment of a guardian that had to be observed. Now, with 
respect to this North Carolina legislation that was attempted, as you 
know, Mr. Fountain, being an attorney, the law of guardianship has 
been very jealously guarded by the lawyers. 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Exx1s. And there was some thought in the legislature, among 
the lawyers, that they just did not want to tamper with the guardian- 
ship law, because this would have been a limited type of guardianship, 
and they were afraid it would involve people other than the public 
welfare beneficiaries. 

Mr. Fountarn. I can understand that. I would imagine that under 
the present law, if a person is mentally incompetent, you can have a 
guardian appointed. I think these funds could be paid to that ty 
of guardian, but here this evidently was an attempt to broaden the 
scope of our guardianship law, to appoint guardians to supervise the 
expenditure of funds for people who are not mentally incompetent, 
but who are not taking the money and spending it as it ought to be 
spent. 

"As I pointed out this morning, we had testimony in Denver, Colo., 
to the effect that 26 percent of the checks for public welfare in that 
city were cashed at bars, restaurants, and other establishments selling 
liquor. They were complaining to this committee, just as you are 
here, that there ought to be some kind of authority which would 
enable local authorities, possibly through the superintendent of public 
welfare, to supervise these expenditures and appoint someone to serve 
in a supervisory capacity. 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Chairman, may the witness question, what was 
the reaction of your committee when they heard the bars were cashing 
all the checks ? 

Mr. Fountarn. I think we were surprised. 

Mr. Jonrs. May I ask Mr. Ellis a question ? 

Do you not have laws applying to general guardianship in the 
State of North Carolina without being identifiable with just the 
corpus of one estate, but can have general jurisdiction of the guardian- 
ship over groups and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Exxis. Not over groups, that I am aware of. 

Mr. Founrarn. I believe, Mr. Jones, that we do have guardianship 
of property and guardianship over persons. I believe there is some 
legal authority for that, but not for this type of situation. 

Mr. Jonzs. Well, it may be we probably will be talking about six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. I do not know that you can 
always regulate this. Maybe the good commonsense of people is 
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improving to such an extent that it will correct itself over the broad- 
ening of educational opportunities, and the general culture and ad- 
vancement of the people will be such that maybe that question will 
resolve itself. It 1s one of those inherent things, with our society, 
that we cannot advance any further than the most remote group in 
all of our culture and our economic station. So maybe we will come 
along and we will not have that much or too much faba done to the 
rest of the society through the continuation of this. So we will go 
ahead. 

Mr. Fountain. Right at this point, for information, this definition 
may be the reason for the difficulty. 

A dependent child is defined to mean a needy child under the a 
of 16, or under the age of 18 if found by the State agency to 
regularly attending school, who has been deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the death, continued absence from home, or 
ph sical or mental incapacity of a parent, and who is living with his 

ather, mother, or certain relatives in a place of residence maintained 
by one or more of such relatives as his or their own home. 

It may be that this definition restricts the appointment of a 
guardian. 

Go ahead, Mr. Ellis. I just wanted to place that in the record. 

Mr. Jones. Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, the guardian is no better 
than the ward. Maybe that is the answer to it. 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have filed 
this brief and I am going to skip questions 2 through 8, to question 
8, on page 14. These other questions you have for your records, but 
I thought you are worn out, you have been here, and I think you 
are to 

Mr. Fountarn. Do not press yourself. Do not rush through it. 
We have plenty of time. 

Mr. Jones. You know, we hired out for this job. 

Mr. Arorp. Question 8, page 14. My answer to this question 8, 
I think, is best approached on a topical basis; I have several topics 
here we can gointo. Care of children in foster homes. 

Nash County, as well as other counties in North Carolina, would 
benefit greatly if Federal funds were available for the support of 
needy children receiving foster care. 

We are going through right what we discussed a moment ago, if 
you do not mind me repeating. 

At the present time, funds are limited to aiding dependent children 
living with certain relatives. For financial reasons, our county wel- 
fare departments must sometimes leave children with relatives be- 
cause we cannot afford their care in foster homes, even when the chil- 
dren might be better off in foster homes. 

This = been recommended by the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, has been advocated by many States in reply to the 
1956 questionnaire, and has been endorsed by the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials. 

General assistance in North Carolina is 100 percent a county re- 
sponsibility. As a result, it is the weakest of our public welfare 
programs, because general assistance must compete with school pro- 
grams, health programs, and other welfare programs for funds. 
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While the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has recom- 
mended that general assistance continue to be financed and admin- 
istered by the States and their subdivisions, this to us does not square 
with their general statement that economic insecurity can no longer 
be regarded as exclusively a local or State concern. 

While we anticipate that Federal programs would be inaugurated 
in case of a depression, when the counties would be unable to con- 
tinue let alone i increase their present expenditures, there are economic 
problems even in prosperous times. 

For example, the eastern part of our State is suffering a decline in 
farm income, and we anticipate that general assistance needs will in- 
crease during the winter. 

I might say here and now, Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we are scared to death almost we are going to start to have to 
hand out commodities to able-bodied people, which we are opposed 
to, but excuse my English, there ain’t no jobs, so what can you do? 

That is the situation facing us in Nash County and eastern North 
Carolina due to the decline in farm income and the setback in our 
tobacco crops. 

But as so often happens, needs and abilities go in different direc- 
tions, and as the needs of our counties for general assistance funds 
increase, the ability of those selfsame counties to raise additional 
revenue is markedly diminished. So while we can take care of needy 
children, the aged, the blind, and the disabled, because of Federal and 
State assistance, we cannot take care of the jobless. 

It, therefore, seems to me that a thorough program for general 
assistance should be i inaugurated, even in prosperous times, so that an 
area of the country in temporary economic distress will not have to 
bear the distress and at the same time finance its alleviation. 

I will skip here. I have here national disaster relief. In the 
interest of time, I would like to go to page 16 in regard to public 
health. 

The following statement appeared in North Carolina’s reply to 
the 1956 questionnaire : 

Radical reduction of grant and Federal aid funds for cooperative health work 
for the State of North Carolina since 1950 has markedly interfered with the 
desirable expansion of that program in this State. It has thrown an increased 
financial burden on the local appropriating agencies. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the general health fund be markedly increased in order that the 
local health program, which is particularly relied upon in North Carolina to 
obtain public health results, may be expanded. 

Some of our counties, faced with the need for growing school appro- 
priations and appropriations for other activities, have just not been 
able to pick up the slack left by the reduction of Federal funds. 

There is another difficulty with present public health grants. At 
the present time, Federal funds are earmarked specifically for certain 
programs, and can only be spent for those programs. If not so spent, 
they cannot be used at all, even when badly needed in another health 
program. 

In addition, the lack of assurance of future Federal funds hinders 
proper planning, because counties are unwilling to begin a matching 
program if there is no assurance that the Federal “matching will 
continue. 

In my opinion, we need to know what the future of grants for 
specific purposes will be, in order to intelligently appraise our own 
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financial ability at the county level to match those funds. Moreover, 
flexibility should be provided through authority to transfer funds 
from one program to another, where local public health needs for one 
program are greater than another. 

Gentlemen, we have touched on civil defense. I will pass on that, 
if you will bear with me, because it has not expanded too greatly in 
North Carolina. A few counties are setting it up. 

The next topic is closed-end appropriations for Federal welfare 
grants-in-aid. 

I believe, gentlemen of the committee and Mr. Chairman, you are 
thoroughly familiar with this, if you will bear on my observation. 

The 1958 appropriation bill, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, Lian a fixed dollar limitation on the Federal grant for State 
and local administrative costs in carrying out the public assistance 
programs of the Social Security Act. 

The North Carolina Association of County Commissioners, at its 
1957 convention, unanimously opposed this closed-end appropriation, 
and requested its congressional delegation to support a return to the 
open-end appropriation. 

Public welfare officials throughout North Carolina joined with wel- 
fare officials throughout the rest of the United States, through the 
American Public Welfare Association, in opposing the idea of closed- 
end appropriations. 

And the National Association of County Officials, as recently as last 
month, reiterated its opposition to the closed-end appropriation. 

A closed-end appropriation is contrary to the basic long-range policy 
of the Social Security Act as orignally adopted and as carried forward 
totoday. Had the closed-end appropriation been adopted last summer 
by Congress, grave problems would have been faced by the State of 
North Cheatin and our counties, because State appropriations for 
fiscal 1958 had been adopted, and many counties had adopted their own 
budgets. 

The consequence of a closed-end appropriation, as I see it, would be 
a reduction in welfare administrative personnel, with attendant deter- 
ioration of welfare administration. This would very likely result 
in an attendant increase in actual payments to individuals because 
investigation would be curtailed. 

I realize that some States and some counties spend more for adminis- 
tration than do others. If home rule and local autonomy, however, 
mean anything, they mean that each State and county should make 
for itself the decision concerning the efficiency and effectiveness of its 
administration, secure in the knowledge that the dollars it raises will 
be matched with State and Federal appropriations. We believe that 
the substantial county appropriations now made for welfare adminis- 
tration insure that natin Federal funds will be efficiently and 
economically used. 

I know of no better statement on the closed-end appropriation prob- 
lem than that recently adopted by the welfare committee of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials at the midwinter meeting in 
Cincinnati on November 8, 1957. 

That committee, of which I am a member, stated : 

It is the firm policy recommendation that consideration of any change in 


Federal financial participation in public assistance administrative costs should 
be given only to amendment of the Social Security Act itself after notice and 
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hearings, and that any downward change in such participation should be ac- 
companied by a corresponding adjustment of the tax sources. 

In my opinion, a closed-end appropriation, in the face of the clear 
provisions of the Social Security Act, would be interpreted by county 
officials as breach of faith, and it would have an extremely detrimental 
effect on intergovernmental relations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have several other topics here, recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. I will 
briefly go over this. 

Several questions asking for an appraisal of the impact of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, an 
opinion of those recommendations, and opposition to any specific rec- 
ommendations have been posed. I, myself, know of no specific illus- 
trations of the impact of the recommendations on county government. 
IT am not aware what impact there might have been at the State level. 

As the answers to some of the previous questions show, I favor many 
of the recommendations of the Commission. I have pointed out those 
with which I am most familiar. I have not, however, had an oppor- 
tunity to study all of the recommendations in detail and so am unable 
to state any opposition to specific recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am probably getting out 
of my field, but I have a statement I would like to pass on to you for 
what it might be worth. 

You have the question 1 (a), (b), (c). Weare not affected directly, 
but I will read this: 

I have mentioned previously the problem that eastern North 
Carolina may be faced with this winter, growing out of the decline in 
farm income. I have suggested that in this situation, as in similar 
cases of economic distress, the best solution would be found in Federal 
activity, using Federal assistance as a means whereby unaffected areas 
can help affected areas. 

It seems quite probable that our water problems will increase. In 
North Carolina the cities and towns undertake to provide pure water 
for people living in urban areas who are unable to rely on individual 
wells. This involves purification of water, as well as sewage treatment 
to prevent pollution of streams. 

e time may not be far off when the water problem will be more 
than an individual city can solve. It may well be more than one 
county, or several counties, or one State can solve for itself. 

I do not know what the solution will be, but I strongly suspect that 
an adequate water supply is a matter of national interest, and the Fed- 
eral Government, through its resources for planning and research, 
should lead the way in solving the problem of adequate water for all. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Mr. Alford, for a very thor- 
ough statement. 

(The following statement was filed for the record :) 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Question 1.—In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal 
role in existing grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your 
position, relating it to specific programs insofar as possible. 

Answer.—The question of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the Federal role 
involves two areas: finance and administration. As to finance, any dissatisfac- 
tion grows out of the realizations of what could be done with additional funds. 
In every area, additional funds would allow us better to serve our citizens. My 
own board of county commissioners feels, however, that we cannot increase 
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our property taxes beyond existing levels, even to provide additional services. 
Our State legislature earlier this year came to the same conclusion on a State- 
wide basis, in spite of requests from counties for additional appropriations, par- 
ticularly for hospital care for indigents and for welfare administration. Be- 
cause of our low per capita income, our counties and the State are just not as 
able as other States to provide needed services at adequate levels. 

A specific suggestion in connection with the financial role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is this: the financial ability of the several States should be given 
more weight in the allocation of grants-in-aid. The State of North Carolina 
took this position in the 1956 answer to the questionnaire from your committee, 
in connection with public welfare activities. (See the Sixth Report by the 
Committee on Government Operations, entitled “Replies from State and Local 
Governments to Questionnaire on Intergovernmental Relations,” 85th Cong., 
1st sess., Union Calendar No. 200, House Rept. No. 575, p. 147.) Moreover, 24 
States replying to your 1956 questionnaire reported an urgent need for Federal 
legislation which would relate the amount of Federal aid to the fiscal abilities 
of the State (see p. 6 of the Sixth Report). This also seems to be the position 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, for in many places in its 
report it made mention of the advisability of relating grants to fiscal ability. 
(See the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: A Report to the Presi- 
dent for Transmittal to the Congress, 1955, pp. 134, 135, 155, 252, 272, 273, and 
275.) In this connection, I believe that any benefit that the counties of North 
Carolina might receive from modifications of existing formulas to take fiscal 
ability into consideration would not mean a reduction in local property taxes. 
Rather, as the North Carolina Association of County Commissioners pointed out 
in the brief to the North Carolina Commission for the Study of the Revenue 
Structure of the State in 1956, increases would be reflected in higher levels of 
service or in the transfer of existing local revenues to other activities not suffi- 
ciently supported at the present time. 

Next as to the Federal role in administration. I agree with the general 
principle found by your subcommittee in the 1956 questionnaire: “Another idea 
commanding considerable support was that the National Government should 
give more attention to broad policy considerations and less attention to ad- 
ministrative details.” (See p. 3 of the Sixth Report referred to previously.) 
This general principle was given favorable attention by the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, which recommended that Federal standards and 
requirements be limited with those needed to obtain the objective of the grant 
(p. 1388 of the Commission Report). 

The proper Federal role can also be described by looking at the role of the 
local administrative agency. The State of North Carolina, in answer to your 
1956 questionnaire, said this: “The greatest amount of control should rest with 
that unit of government which has responsibility for seeing that State laws 
are carried out.” (See p. 147 of the Sixth Report.) The counties of North 
Carolina have responsibility for administering public welfare programs under 
State supervision. For this reason, they should have as much control and as 
few restrictions as possible. It is my observation that rigid requirements and 
restrictions solidify administrative practices, reducing the efficiency of good 
administrators toward the level of the worst. With fewer requirements and 
restrictions, there is opportunity for differences in approach, and with experi- 
mentation comes progress and improvement. This, if followed as it is in North 
Carolina by dissemination of information and by education, can serve to raise 
the efficiency of the poorest administrator toward the level of the best. I well 
realize that more local control means more variation, and it also means that 
some localities will make mistakes. The exercise of local discretion is often 
accompanied by an isolated instance or so of abuse of discretion, but I would 
choose discretion and error in preference to no discretion and no error, for I 
believe the overall administration that results is far better. This seems to 
square with State answers to the 1956 questionnaire, where it was suggested 
“that the stringency of Federal controls might well be varied in relation to a 
State’s level of administrative competency.” (See p. 2 of the Sixth Report.) 
It also seems to square with the ideas of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, for particularly in the field of public welfare, the commission sug- 
gested that continuing efforts be made to simplify the administrative controls 
imposed as a condition to public welfare grants-in-aid. (See p. 276 of the Com- 
mission Report.) 

In general, I believe that Federal requirements and restrictions have not been 
unreasonable. I have one general suggestion: In the development of Federal 
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restrictions and requirements, I believe there should be more consultation with 
State and local administrators involved with the program. This was the posi- 
tion of the State of North Carolina in the answers to the 1956 questionnaire (see 
pp. 152-154 of the Sixth Report), and it seems also to be the position of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (see p. 1388 of the Commission 
Report). 

I have two specific examples of Federal requirements and restrictions that I 
think are unnecessary. Whatever the situation was when the original Social 
Security Act was passed in 1935, I see no reason today why residents of county 
homes should not be eligible for public assistance, for the great majority of 
county homes today are well-managed institutions. Moreover, adequate safe- 
guards could be erected to prevent residents of mismanaged institutions from 
receiving public assistance. Second, public assistance administration would 
be improved if county welfare departments could in certain cases restrict indi- 
vidual payments. The cash grant in some cases is misspent. The more flagrant 
illustrations arise in the aid to dependent children program where the parent- 
payee squanders the money and the children do not benefit. Requiring that 
such payments be used only for specific purposes, or requiring an accounting by 
the payee, or imposing other reasonable restrictions at the local level, would 
go far to improve the situation and would remove one of the chief areas of 
criticism of the public welfare program. 

Question 2 (a).—To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs 
in fields traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to 
the failure of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

Answer.—I do not believe that the growth has been due to the failure of the 
States and localities, but rather, in North Carolina at any rate, to the financial 
inability of the State and localities. Public welfare is perhaps the best example. 
During the depression, with property values down and taxes difficult or im- 
possible to collect, we could not make adequate provision for the poor and sick. 
I know of no case where, insofar as North Carolina is concerned, the growth of 
Federal programs can be attributed to State or local unwillingness to act, as 
distinguished from fiscal inability to act. 

Question 2 (b)—Are there barriers to effective and responsible State and 
local governments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be 
removed? 

Anwser.—I know of no barriers to effective and responsible State and county 
government in North Carolina, within the limits of the fiscal abilities of each. 
I believe our counties generally have, or can obtain, necessary legislation to 
meet their responsibilities. There are, I am sure, differences of opinion as to 
the extent each county is meeting its own responsibilities, but our system is 
flexible enough so that each county can do what its citizens want. The diffi- 
culty lies in discovering with sufficient exactitude just what they do want. 

Question 3.—Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government 
shares administrative responsibility for programs with State and local govern- 
ments sound, or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program 
be allocated to a single level of government? 

Answer.—As I mentioned in the introduction, Federal participation in ad- 
ministration has definite advantages. I quoted what the State of North Caro- 
lina had to say in answer to your 1956 questionnaire in connection with the 
school lunch program. Similarly, in connection with the public health program, 
our State said this: “State health departments have always needed and con- 
tinue to need the consultation service that can be rendered by Federal personnel 
who have been particularly well trained in various specialties. With the de- 
velopment of new health problems this need still remains acute. The Public 
Health Service which has continuously rendered this type of service for the 
past half century still needs a corps of men particularly well trained to supply 
this type of service to State health departments. This need is illustrated by 
the present great need that the State of North Carolina has for assistance in 
the solution of the acute mosquito problem which followed in the wake of a 
series of hurricanes this State experienced recently. The need for this type of 
service is most pressing.” (See p. 153 of the Sixth Report.) 

These statements well could be made of many Federal-State-county programs, 
for they illustrate that we have received more than money from the Federal 
Government. 

Question 4 (a).—Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you 
would like to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please 
identify these programs and give your reasons. 

Answer.—No. . 
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Question 4 (v¥).—If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility 
for some grant programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, 
now occupied by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? 
If so, please identify these tax areas. 

Answer.—If, in spite of our feeling, some programs are made State or local 
responsibilities, we would presently need some existing Federal tax areas or 
portions thereof. On the basis of what I know, however, because of our low 
per capita income, it seems likely that we would be worse off with such tax 
areas than we are with existing grants. In addition, county officials wonder 
what assurance there would be that, if grant programs were relinguished, the 
tax sources released would be passed on by State legislatures to the counties, 
or that State appropriations would make up the Federal loss. 

Question 5.—If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simul- 
taneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating 
certain tax fields or reducing tax rates): (@) Would your State be able and 
willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue the programs concerned at their 
present levels? (0) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially 
reduce any existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and ex- 
plain the basis for your opinion. 

Answer.—I am doubtful that we would be able to raise sufficient revenues. 
If we could, it would probably mean turning to taxes or revenues other than 
those released by the Federal Government, because as I indicated in response to 
the preceding question, it seems doubtful that the Federal tax authority released 
would, in our State, make up for the loss of the grants. 

As to the termination or reduction of existing programs, certainly, any 
such situation as the question envisions would mean a reappraisal of the pro- 
gram, and perhaps an agonizing one at that. Political decisions invariably 
narrow down to a choice between desirable ends, not all of which can be at- 
tained, or a choice between undesirable results, not all of which can be avoided. 
Much would depend upon the situation at the time. The replies to your 1956 
questionnaire revealed that “recent reductions in Federal funds were blamed 
by a few counties for a less adequate health program because of local govern- 
ment’s inability to replace these funds through the property tax.” (See p. 
20 of the sixth report.) Public health grants are small compared to some of 
the other programs, and greater reductions in larger programs would in my 
opinion result in more widespread reduction of programs. I will say this: 
I know of no program we are waiting to terminate or reduce just as soon as 
Federal financial participation ends. In my opinion, regardless of the ability 
of other States, North Carolina would have difficulty replacing Federal grants 
from State or local sources. 

Question 6.—If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were 
terminated (e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport 
construction) : (@) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing 
to finance these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to 
them? (0) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged 
taxing powers to continue these activities? (c) Would your State government 
be likely to assume more financial responsibility for these activities than it 
does at present? (d) Would your answer to (a), (b), and (c) be different 
if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same 
time that Federal grants were terminated? 

Answer.—For the most part, this question has to do with cities and towns 
rather than with counties. We are, however, concerned with the airport pro- 
gram. It seems quite possible that the counties now involved in airport activ- 
ities would not be able to finance airport construction in the future from 
existing local revenue sources. Local support for airport coustruction must 
compete with schools, welfare, and health, and might come off second best in 
the competition. A small number of our citizens fly, and the others may be 
hard put to see the long-range advantages of adequate facilities for air travel. 
After the War Between the States, our counties did put money into railroads, 
and they might again for air travel, but the competition for the county tax 
dollar is higher now than it ever was. With the necessity of regular bond 
issues to build school facilities to provide for rapidly increasing school enroll- 
ments, there might be little borrowing capacity as well as little interest in air- 
port construction. 

Question 7.—What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in 
determining: (a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? (b) 
Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 
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Answer.—I agree with the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations that 
Congress should undertake a grant-in-aid program when it believes the national 
interest requires it. This may come about because State and local governments 
are unable to carry on the activity involved at an adequate level for financial 
reasons. It may come about because State and local governments are unwilling 
to do so, because the state of local interest is less than the national interest. 
But in any case, Congress should not force State or local participation unless 
absolutely necessary and it should provide as much flexibility in administra- 
tion by local officials as possible. As I see it, all Federal-State-county programs 
in which Nash and other counties participate involve the national interest to 
an extent more than sufficient to justify existing Federal aid. The continua- 
tion or termination of existing programs should follow this same line of rea- 
soning. Finally, if as the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations seems 
to believe, the existing programs do involve the national interest, Congress 
should be aware that a reduction in grants in existing programs may well result 
in a reduction of services in North Carolina to levels lower than those required 
in the national interest. 

Question 8.—What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving inter- 
governmental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve 
greater economy and efficiency? 

Answer.—My answer to this question can best be approached on a topical basis. 


Care of children in foster homes 


Nash County, as well as other counties in North Carolina, would benefit greatly 
if Federal funds were available for the support of needy children receiving foster 
care. At the present time, funds are limited to aiding dependent children living 
with certain relatives. For financial reasons, our county welfare departments 
must sometimes leave children with relatives because we cannot afford the care 
in foster homes, even when the children might be better off in foster homes. This 
has been recommended by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (see 
p. 275 of the Commission report), has been advocated by many States in reply to 
the 1956 questionaire (see p. 5 of the sixth report), and has been endorsed by the 
National Association of County Officials. 


General assistance 


General assistance in North Carolina is 100 percent a county responsibility. 
AS a result, it is the weakest of our public welfare programs, because general 
assistance must compete with school programs, health programs, and other wel- 
fare programs for funds. While the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has recommended that general assistance continue to be financed and 
administered by the States and their subdivisions (see pp. 270-271 of the Com- 
mission report), this to us does not square with their general statement that 
economic insecurity can no longer be regarded as exclusively a local or State 
concern (see pp. 268-270 of the Commission report). While we anticipate that 
Federal programs would be inaugurated in case of a depression, when the coun- 
ties would be unable to continue let alone increase their present expenditures, 
there are economic problems even in prosperous times. For example, the eastern 
part of our State is suffering a decline in farm income, and we anticipate that 
general assistance needs will increase during the winter. But as so often 
happens, needs and abilities go in different directions, and as the needs of our 
counties for general assistance funds increase, the ability of those selfsame 
counties to raise additional revenue is markedly diminished. So while we can 
take care of needy children, the aged, the blind, and the disabled, because of 
Federal and State assistance, we cannot take care of the jobless. It therefore 
seems to me that a thorough program for general assistance should be inaugurated, 
even in prosperous times, so that an area of the country in temporary economic 
distress will not have to bear the distress and at the same time finance its 
alleviation. 

National disaster relief 


What I have said in connection with general assistance applies in some measure 
to disaster relief. If the States and localities are to be left with substantial 
responsibility for disaster relief, it means, as in the case of economic distress, 
that the States and localities must themselves recover from the disaster at the 
same time they are called upon to provide assistance for individual citizens. For 
example, States, counties and cities may have to spend maney that they had not 
anticipated to repair or replace public facilities destrayed in the disaster. Today 
insurance is not a complete answer to this problem, because the replacement of 
a building still in good repair that originally cost $250,000 may run to $1 million 
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in today’s market. And while it repairs its own facilities, the Government is 
faced with providing assistance to its own citizens who may be homeless, hungry, 
and jobless. The only answer seems to be greater cooperation between areas of 
our country, so that those unaffected by one disaster con help the affected area 
recover quickly. The only agency able to undertake this cooperation is the 
Federal Government itself. 

Public health 


The following statement appeared in North Carolina’s reply to the 1956 ques- 
tionaire (see p. 153 of the sixth report) : 

“Radical reduction of grant and Federal aid funds for cooperative health for 
the State of North Carolina since 1950 has markedly interfered with the desirable 
expansion of that program in this State. It has thrown an increased financial 
burden on the local appropriating agencies. It is therefore recommended that 
the general health fund be markedly increased in order that the local health pro- 
gram which is particularly relied upon in North Carolina to obtain public-health 
results may be expanded.” 

Some of our counties, faced with the need for growing school appropriations 
and appropriations for other activities, have just not been able to pick up the 
slack left by the reduction of Federal funds. 

There is another difficulty with present public health grants. At the present 
time, Federal funds are earmarked specifically for certain programs, and can 
only be spent for those programs. If not so spent, they cannot be used at 
all, even when badly needed in another health program. In addition, the 
lack of assurance of future Federal funds hinders proper planning, because 
counties are unwilling to begin a matching program if there is no assurance 
that the Federal matching will continue. In my opinion, we need to know what 
the future of grants for specific purposes will be, in order to intelligently 
appraise our own financial ability at the county level to match those funds. 
Moreover, flexibility should be provided through authority to transfer funds 
from one program to another, where local public health needs for one program 
are greater than another. 


Civil defense 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations recommended that civil 
defense be made a primary responsibility of the National Government, with 
States and localities in a supporting role. (See p. 180 of the Commission 
report.) Civil defense, like national defense, needs national leadership. It 
will do no good for Nash County to have a full-scale civil defense program 
if neighboring counties have none. And it is hard to engender enthusiasm 
for local civil defense appropriations, in the face of the substantial needs 
of schools and other county programs. 


Closed-end appropriations for Federal welfare grants-in-aid 


The 1958 appropriation bill, as passed by the House of Representatives, con- 
tained a fixed dollar limitation on the Federal grant for State and local 
administrative costs in carrying out the public assistance programs of the 
Social Security Act. The North Carolina Association of County Commissioners, 
at its 1957 convention, unanimously opposed this closed-end appropriation, and 
requested its congressional delegation to support a return to the open-end appro- 
priation. Public welfare officials throughout North Carolina joined with welfare 
officials throughout the rest of the United States, through the American Public 
Welfare Association, in opposing the idea of closed-end appropriations. And 
the National Association of County Officials, as recently at last month, reiterated 
its opposition to the closed-end appropriation. 

A closed-end appropriation is contrary to the basic long-range policy of the 
Social Security Act as originally adopted and as carried forward to today. 
Had the closed-end appropriation been adopted last summer by Congress, grave 
problems would have been faced by the State of North Carolina and our 
counties, because State appropriations for fiscal 1958 had been adopted, and 
many counties had adopted their own budgets. The consequence of a closed-end 
appropriation, as I see it, would be a reduction in welfare administrative 
personnel, with attendant deterioration of welfare administration. This would 
very likely result in an attendant increase in actual payments to individuals 
because investigation would be curtailed. 

I realize that some States and some counties spend more for administration 
than do others. If home rule and local autonomy, however, mean anything 
they mean that each State and county should make for itself the decision con- 
cerning the efficiency and effectiveness of its administration, secure in the 
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knowledge that the dollars it raises will be matched with State and Federal 
appropriations. We believe that the substantial county appropriations now 
made for welfare administration insure that matching Federal funds will be 
efficientiy and economically used. 

I know of no better statement on the closed-end appropriation problem than 
that recently adopted by the welfare committee of the National Association 
of County Officials at the midwinter meeting in Cincinnati on November 8. 
That committee, of which I am a member, stated: “It is the firm policy rec- 
ommendation that consideration of any change in Federal financial participa- 
tion in public assistance administrative costs should be given only to amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act itself after notice and hearings, and that any 
downward change in such participation should be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing adjustment of the tax sources.” In my opinion, a closed-end appropria- 
tion, in the face of the clear provisions of the Social Security Act, would be 
interpreted by county officials as a breach of faith, and it would have an 
extremely detrimental effect on intergovernmental relations. 


If. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


Several questions asking for an appraisal of the impact of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, an opinion of those 
recommendations, and opposition to any specific recommendations have been 
posed. I, myself, know of no specific illustrations of the impact of the 
recommendations on county government. I am not aware what impact there 
might have been at the State level. 

As the answers to some of the previous questions show, I favor many of 
the recommendations of the Commission. I have pointed out those with which 
I am most familiar. I have not, however, had an opportunity to study all of 
the recommendations in detail and so am unable to State any opposition to 
specific recommendations. 


Ill. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


Several questions have been asked concerning intergovernmental problems 
other than grants-in-aid, and problems of an intergovernmental nature caused 
or aggravated by the actions or inactions of another level of government. It 
is my impression that the counties are not involved to any great extent in 
the relations other than those arising out of the grants-in-aid, and hence I 
am not in a position to answer these questions. 


IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


Question 1 (a).—Do you forsee the emergence of important new problems 
which, in your opinion, will necessitate government action but which your 
government will be unable to handle by itself? (b) What steps do you think 
might be taken to enable you to better meet such problems? (c) Could inter- 
state and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute for direct Federal 
participation in meeting emerging problems? 

Answer.—I have mentioned previously the problem that eastern North Caro- 
lina may be faced with this winter growing out of the decline in farm income. 
I have suggested that in this situation, as in similar cases of economic distress, 
the best solution would be found in Federal activity, using Federal assistance 
as a means whereby unaffected areas can help affected areas. 

It seems quite probable that our water problems will increase. In North 
Carolina, the cities and towns undertake to provide pure water for people 
living in urban areas who are unable to rely on individual wells. This involves 
purification of water, as well as sewage treatment to prevent pollution of 
streams. The time may not be far off when the water problem will be more 
than an individual city can solve. It may well be more than one county, or 
several counties, or one State can solve for itself. I do not know what the 
solution will be, but I strongly suspect that an adequate water supply is a 
matter of national interest, and the Federal Government, through its resources 
for planning and research, should lead the way in solving the problem of ade- 
quate water for all. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF Dat L, ALFORD, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOABD OF 
COMMISSIONERS OF NASH COUNTY AND PAST PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 

JANUARY 7, 1958. 

Chairman Fountain and members of the subcommittee, it has occured to me, 
after reviewing my testimony before your subcommittee, that I may have left 
an unfortunate impression with respect to one aspect of it. This additional 
statement is an attempt to clarify the testimony. 

In the written statement I submitted to the committee, the following appears 
at page 9: 

“Second, public assistance administration would be improved if county wel- 
fare departments could in certain cases restrict individual payments. The 
cash grant in some cases is misspent. The more flagrant illustrations arise in 
the aid to dependent children program where the parent-payee squanders the 
money and the children do not benefit. Requiring and accounting by the payee, 
or imposing other reasonable restrictions at the local level, would go far to 
improve the situation and would remove one of the chief areas of criticism of 
the public welfare program.” 

In the questioning that followed this statement, it was brought out that the 
General Assembly of North Carolina considered legislation in 1957 which would 
have heiped in this connection. The proposed legislation, which was supported 
by the North Carolina Association of County Commissioners, provided for a 
simplified guardianship procedure for persons with limited income. The general 
assembly did not see fit to approve the legislation, and I am afraid I did not 
make clear why they refused to approve it. After negotiations between the 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare and the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, officials of the latter insisted that 
the guardianship legislation apply to all elements of the population, whereas 
the real problem lay in providing a simplified guardianship procedure for public 
assistance recipients only. The general assembly would have been willing to 
enact legislation concerning public assistance recipients only, where the problem 
lay, but did not think it advisable to enact legislation covering all elements 
of the population in order to improve a situation arising only in public assist- 
ance cases. Therefore, the general assembly’s action could not be considered 
as the failure of a State to remedy a situation, but rather should be considered 
as a situation where, as we view it, unnecessary Federal restrictions resulted 
in the submission of legislation which the general assembly deemed too broad 
to meet the problem. 

I would also like to emphasize that the cases where a public assistance grant 
is misspent are few in number. The North Carolina situation is quite different 
from the Colorado situation mentioned by a member of your subcommittee, 
where it was said that a number of public assistance grant checks were cashed 
in bars and places of public amusement. Nevertheless, we in North Carolina 
are concerned with even a few cases of improper use of the grant, and hence 
would like to have some procedure worked out to eliminate even those few. A 
simplified guardianship procedure is only one possibility, and as my statement 
above indicates, I would prefer broader and more flexible authority to impose 
restrictions on the grant where necessary to insure its proper use. 

In this same connection, one other piece of information is relevant. At the 
present time, old age and survivors’ insurance can be paid to a person other 
than the beneficiary, if the social security officials approve. The benefits can 
even be paid to the welfare department, if necessary to insure that the bene- 
ficiary will truly benefit from the payment. We believe that this provides an 
advantageous flexibility. We fail, however, to understand why this is possible 
under old age and survivors’ insurance, but is not possible under public assist- 
ance. We believe that administrators of public assistance should be able to 
designate a payee, other than the recipient, if such were necessary in order 
that the recipient would receive full benefit of the grant. 

I trust that this will clarify our position in this matter. If further informa- 
tion is desired, we shall be glad to furnish it. 


Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Johnson, would you like to add to what Mr. 
Alford has said ? 
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STATEMENT OF LEMUEL R. JOHNSON, CLERK, CHATHAM COUNTY, 


N. C., AND PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RECORDERS 
AND CLERKS 


Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir, I would. I was selected for this committee 
from the Cincinnati meeting of the National Association of County 
Officials. My capacity as an official at home is registrar of deeds and 
clerk to the board of county commissioners. 

I have studied this draft Mr. Alford has prepared and have shown 
it to my county commissioners at home, and other county officials. 
They all heartily approve of everything that is within it so I will not 
prepare any statement on that other than to say we do approve of this. 

The only one person I had not contacted was our district health 
officer, who is involved in health work, who is Dr. Garvin. He is 
present today, and I did not have a chance to talk it over to see if it 
met his approval. 

But, from our county part it meets their approval, except for him. 
He is present, if you would care to direct a question as to health work, 
he would be happy to answer. 


Dr. Garvin represents four counties, which I suppose is the largest 
area or district in North Carolina. 


Dr. Garvin is present; if you would care to direct a question on the 
health part, he would be happy to answer. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are glad to have you with us, Doctor. If the 
members of the committee have any questions they want to ask him, 
they may do so. 

First of all, we will see if there are any questions for you gentlemen. 

First, I want to ask Mr. Alford wont percentage of the county 
budget is appropriated for welfare purposes ? 

Mr. Atrorp. Our schools take 70 percent. I think that would be 
a fair average, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Glover, Mr. Chairman, may I 
direct this question to him? 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes. 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Ellis, you have that. 

Mr. Extis. I do not have it percentagewise, Mr. Chairman. But 
we have a tax rate of $1.25 and approximately 15 cents of public 
assistance and welfare administration. 

Mr. Founrarn. I see. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I answer that ? 

Mr. Founrtarn. Yes. You are speaking of Chatham County? 

Mr. Jouwnson. Yes. 

We have 23 percent. We have a tax rate of $1.05. 23 cents of that 
is for public welfare. 

Mr. Founrar. So there is a wide variation in some of the counties. 
Would you, by chance, know what the low and high are in the State? 

Mr. Atrorp. I do not have that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | 
am sorry. 

Mr McManon. It probably would range from 10 to 35 or 40 per- 
cent, I would imagine, because we have such different counties. 

Mr. Fountarn. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. McManon. I am Alexander McMahon from the Institute of 
Government, University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. 
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Mr. Axrorp. I do not know if you discussed with the committee 
¢ what quandary we have in our counties. Congressman Fountain is 
S from one, the other is from the other district. Formerly we were in 


two tax divisions. 
Mr. Jones. You are the most fortunate people I have ever heard 


2e of then if you are in two congressional districts, having two repre- 
y sentatives. Most of them have only one. 
id. Mr. Atrorp. Congressman, I would like to pay tribute to your 
chairman. He is always with us. We certainly cannot be too com- 
mn plimentary to him. 
ls. Mr. Founratn. Thank you. 
ot Mr. Jones. I tell you right now, you have great reason to have the 
is. faith and confidence you expressed in our chairman; we share in the 
th high esteem you have for him. 
is Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 
it Mr. Jones. Let’s go down the line and get the record complete. 
There are two other gentlemen we can bring in on that subject. t’s 
m. make it unanimous, because I am sure it would be, Mr. Chairman. 
rk, Mr. Ex.1s. I concur wholeheartedly. 
Mr. Fountarn. I will not put them on the spot. 
est Mr. Jones. I thought you would concur. 
Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 
the Mrs. Dwyer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fountrarn. Mr. Jones? 


the Mr. Jones. No questions, except to compliment the witnesses on 
1m, their fine presentation, and the substantive matter contained in their 
recommendations. 


en. Mr. Founrar. It looks as if you so thoroughly covered the basic 

nty questions we sent out that you have already answered most of our 
questions today. 

L be Do you have any questions, Mr. Naughton? 

y I Mr. Navueuton. No, I have no questions. 


Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg? 
Mr. Goupserc. Mr. Alford, in the administration of your county 
welfare programs, are you people pretty well satisfied with the type 
But of supervision you receive from the State welfare agency ? 
ibhic Mr. Atrorp. Yes, sir, we have had a most pleasant relationship 
in our county. 

Mr. GoxpserG. Do you ever wish to administer a program in a par- 
ticular way, utilizing some local initiative where you feel it might im- 
prove the caliber of the program, and are told that you cannot do it 
because of State or Federal restrictions? You have mentioned a few 
that illustrations of this kind. 


I am wondering whether you ever encounter the situation where you 


ities. are not entirely satisfied with the State response, where you may be 
vg told you cannot do a certain thing because of Federal restrictions and 
en, 


you are not entirely sure whether these are in fact Federal restriction. 
Mr. Axrorp. Doctor, from a county commissioner’s viewpoint, not 
per- knowing what the Federal requirements are, I cannot say, I do not 
know the answer to their requirements. Generally speaking, though, 

as I said, our relationships have been most pleasant. I can see how in 
the counties, the 100 counties of North Carolina, the administrative 


side, if you had a variation in the various 100 counties, it would be a 
very poor program. 


te of | 
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I am sure the program would fall down as far as the administrative 
side is concerned. 

Mr. Gotppere. Does the State hold conferences or institutes in order 
to enable local officials to understand the general framework of Fed- 
eral legislation and the rules and regulations under which you must 
operate / 

Mr. Atrorp. Yes, sir. We had one not too many weeks ago. Fur- 
thermore, most of your counties in North Carolina have one of its 
members as a member of the welfare board. That is a body that places 
the money for the Welfare Department Board to spend. 

One of its members on that is for the purpose of safeguarding and 
checking, you see. So we think that works mighty well. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Just one thing for the record. How long have you 
been a county commissioner ? 

Mr. Aurorp. Since 1948. 

Mr. Fountain. How long have you been chairman of the board? 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Ellis, would you assist me in answering that 
question ? 

Mr. Exuis. Four years. 

Mr. Fountartn. How long have you been clerk, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. JoHnson. Since 1949. 

Mr. Fountatn. Both of you have had an abundance of experience ; 
that is what I wanted to place in the record. 

Thank you very much for being here. Your testimony will be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Atrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are delighted to have 
you in North Carolina and hope you will come back soon. 

Mr. Jonres. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I am going to have to take my leave because I have to 
catch a plane to go back to Alabama. 

I want to express to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my gratitude for having the opportunity to meet with you and 
to hear such fine testimony as has been presented to this committee. 
It has been well prepared and, not only that, the substance of the 
material submitted to the committee has been relevant; it has been 
pertinent, and it has been quite objective, and one of the things I 
cannot escape observing is the fact that in general, Mrs. Dwyer, there 
is the working arrangement between the central government and the 
State government which has been most satisfactorily carried out. 

There are some items that could be improved on, but there is 
general accord as to the validity of the laws. There are some admin- 
istrative details that could work to the advantage of both the Federal 
Government and to the local government, but as a whole I think it 
has been most refreshing to know that the activities of the Federal 
Government are accorded the cordiality and the cooperation from 
our local people. And I am quite sure that the Federal Government 
along with the State government, with its energy and its resource- 
fulness, will continue to make North Carolina a better State. I hope 
to come back and share with you the profits of your great energies. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Founratn. Thank you, Mr. Jones. I want to thank you for 
coming. Mr. Jones had a very heavy schedule in Alabama, as most 
Congressmen do at this particular time of the year. Some of our 
members were under such great pressures in their districts that they 
could not be here and expressed their regrets. I have a telegram 
from Congressman Reuss, of Wisconsin, who is a member of our 
committee, saying: 

Deeply regret that I am unable to be with Fountain subcommittee for Raleigh 
hearings today. Your hearings throughout the United States have made a 
genuinely constructive contribution to intergovernmental relations, and I am 
confident that the Raleigh hearings will develop further illuminating data. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very glad to have with us Mr. Maxwell, the 
city manager of the historic city of Norfolk. I understand he has 
driven all the way from Norfolk. We certainly appreciate your inter- 
est in our work and your willingness to come and give us the benefit 
of your thinking. 

Mr. Maxwetxi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Are you ready to 
proceed ? 

Mr. Fountatn. We are ready. 


STATEMENT OF T. F. MAXWELL, CITY MANAGER, REPRESENTING 
MAYOR W. F. DUCKWORTH, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Maxweti. Mrs. Dwyer, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, 1 wish to extend on behalf of our mayor his regrets that he 
could not be here. He is an elected representative of the people and 
he could tell you more authoritatively than I what the people of 
Norfolk think. 

But, I am trying to bring to you what I think they think, and he 
has approved it. 

Mr. Founratn. We would be glad to have you sit down if you 
prefer. If you prefer to stand, that is all right. I just want you to be 
comfortable. 

Mr. Maxwetu. The only thing I disagree with my predecessor here 
in this “hot seat,” is his statement that he does not know much about 
relations of the Federal Government and local government. It 
seemed to me he knows all about it. 

Much of what I will say will be repetitious, and I think you will 
find that so in your hearings throughout the country, because I think 
that local government is pretty much agreed that the program that 
we have should not be disturbed. I prepared some statements here. 
I hope you will bear with me. 

Before I start, though, and I am sorry Congressman Jones left— 
he seemed to have some doubt about the welfare program. I think 
they are the most dedicated people we have in public service. I think 
they do a grand job. I do not think that ought to be touched, al- 
though that is not our subject today. 

In general, we are satistied with the approach of the Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. They have helped local government to meet the 
pressing needs brought on by urbanization, population increase, 
obsolescence in the cities. 

The programs Norfolk has been most interested in are public hous- 
ing, urban redevelopment, and the federally aided highway program. 
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The existing federally aided programs are not mandatory, but are 
optional programs which the local government can utilize or not. In 
each case these programs are subject either to State enabling legisla- 
tion, or State direction through the appropriate State departments. 

The result has been that there has been no diminution of State or 
local government autonomy. The Federal grant-in-aid programs 
have stimulated needed action on the part of the State and local 
governments in areas of national concern, and it follows that programs 
such as public housing, urban renewal, and highways have been good 
for us all since the well-being and proper functioning of the national, 
State, and local governments has been materially aided. 

The administration of federally aided programs, as distinguished 
from the concept of Federal aid, has left something to be desired. 

I pause to say that I am in the administration of government, 
and everything we do leaves something to be desired. We merely 

oint out here that it has not always been bold and imaginative or 
inspired, and has sometimes been rigid and overcautious. 

To you Members of our great Congress, I hesitate to say, but being 
a public servant working for a legislative body, I must say that this 
has not been caused by conscious intent to dominate local programs, 
but rather an attempt to preclude any possibilities of Federal ad- 
ministering agencies being criticized for mismanagement or misin- 
terpretation of congressional intent. 

I hope you take that in good order. 

Too often the rule has been to predicate the administration policies 
on the basis of the least effective and poorest local government pro- 
grams. This type of action has been to the detriment of those 
localities which are operating efficiently. 

The general result has been excessive administrative regulations 
which have slowed down the progress of the several grant-in-aid 
programs in question. Dedicated and competent people are working 
on these programs, and they should have more freedom to do their 
jobs, in my opinion. That is a personal opinion. 

State and local governments have not failed to act in any of these 
areas. In the main, they have acted to the full extent of their fiscal, 
administrative, and constitutional capacities. They have not been 
able to adequately handle these problems alone, and have turned to 
the Federal Government for assistance. 

Federal legislation in grant-in-aid areas stems from demands and 
needs demonstrated by constituents—not out of a desire on the part 
of the Congress and the executive branch to exercise greater control 
over the affairs of the State and local government. 

The extent to which State and local governments have acted and 
are acting in meeting demands for public services can be demon- 
strated by the following figures: I am sure you are tired of figures, 
but we looked them up, and the total government expenditures by 
all levels of government for fiscal 1956 amounts to $101 billion. 

Mrs. Dwyer, and gentlemen, that is a lot of money. 

Sixty-seven billion five hundred thousand dollars was spent by the 
Federal Government, of which 54 billion went for national defense. 
You all know more about that than we do here. 

Total Government expenditures for civilian programs amounted to 
$47 billion, $33 billion of which was raised and spent by State and 
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local governments; 10,500 million were spent by Federal Government 
on post offices, agricultural aid, national research development, non- 
highway transportation. 

Tf you are not already familiar with this figure, please remember 
this: Only 3,500 million of the Federal money was spent for grant- 
in-aid programs. Therefore, of the total spent for all community 
services, at the local level, State and local governments paid 90 per- 
cent of the total bill. Thatisa pretty good percentage. 

From 1940 to 1956 State and local governments increased expendi- 
tures from their own resources by ‘taxation or borrowing by 111 
percent from 15 billion to 33 billion. During the same period the 
State and local debt rose from 18.7 billion to 49.2 billion, up 162 
percent. 

During that period Federal grant-in-aid rose only 1.4 billion, or 
only 73 percent; still a lot of money. 

These figures are from the 1957 Census of Governments conducted 
by the U nited States Bureau of the C ensus, and probably you know 
more about them than I do, but we are trying to make a point that 
the grant-in-aid program is a very small proportion of the total 
Federal expenditures, and yet, as you all know better than I do, 
most of the people live in urban areas these days. 

Mr. Founrarn. About 65 percent. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. It is assumed that there will be about 80 percent 
of the population living in urban areas in about 20 years. So we 
have to do something about the urban areas, whether we like them 
or not. We cannot all go back to the farm. 

The so-called failure on the part of State and local governments 
has been due not to a failure to act, but to inadequate sources of 
revenue to meet the great demand for public services emerging from 
population increases. 

in our opinion, one of the greatest single barriers to effective and 
responsible government is the lack of citizen interest in the problems 
of government. 

We can and will achieve more responsible government at all levels 
as we become more effective in impressing our citizens with their 
importance in accepting their responsibilities in the democratic 
processes. We hold the view that sharing of the administrative re- 
sponsibility is preferable to lodging such responsibility in a single 
level of government. 

However, such a view does not necessarily imply that all levels of 
government need to be involved directly in every program. We do 
not favor making any present grant-in-aid programs completely a 
State and/or local responsibility. 

We do not think anyone can predict what any single State legis- 
lature would do in the event the Federal programs were discontinued, 
and at the same time an equal amount of Federal taxation were va- 
sated to the States. 

If the programs were discontinued across the board, you gentlemen 
know they would die in many States. We do not think that any 
such program of termination, even with simultaneous tax relinquish- 
ment, could be accomplished without seriously interrupting program 
continuity and a resultant substantial loss to the Nation. 
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Certainly, the effect would be uneven. Anyone will agree with 
that—with many of the States not picking up the programs for years. 

We feel that Congress should undertake new grant-in-aid programs 
when, No. 1, the problem is of national significance—as any problem 
of the urban areas is, Mrs. Dwyer and gentlemen. 

The urban areas are covering the Nation. 

No. 2, State and local governments are incapable of handling the 
problem or job alone. 

No. 3, the institution of such a program would serve the best in- 
terests of the individual locality, the State, and, of course, the Nation. 

We think continuance or termination of a program would depend 
upon whether it meets the criteria suggested above. 

Understanding between local, State, and Federal Governments has 
been wanting in that we need to know more about the problems of 
the other levels. 

The American Municipal Association has recommended that a 
ermanent Commission on Intergovernmental Relations be estab- 
ished, operating as an advisory commission to the President. The 

initial recommendation was made in the thirties. No one community 
in this Nation has the answer to all of our problems. 

We would like to suggest that one of the most difficult problems 
facing the States, communities, and the Federal Government, in deal- 
ing with the matter of intergovernmental relations, as they affect your 
urban areas, stems from the lack of a well-developed and definite na- 
tional policy on the problem of urban areas. 

Such a policy, stated in clear and precise terms by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would, in our opinion, establish the framework for better 
intergovernmental relations and for the long-range planning so es- 
sential to the proper development of our urban centers which are 
rapidly becoming our Nation. 

Are you tired, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Fountain. No, sir; go right ahead. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. I have some more. 

Mr. Fountain. Goahead. That is what we are here for. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. I am trying to answer some of your questions. 

Recommendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
Jations, the report of the Kestnbaum Commission, although a very 
valuable work in many ways, has, in our opinion, had no appreciable 
impact on the State government or local government. The report 
provided all of us with a very intelligent analysis of our governmental 
structures and institutions and, as such, constitutes a good beginning 
for our efforts to achieve more effective government and better inter- 
governmental relations. 

We do not oppose the specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum 
Commission, with the exception of the recommendation that the exist- 
ing administrative arrangement of the urban renewal program be 
revised so that the States also share responsibility for the program. 

The intrusion of the State in the administrative lines between the 
local and Federal Governments seems to us to have no value. Not all 
local communities are interested in urban renewal, and for that reason, 
among others, we are extremely doubtful that all the States would or 
should participate in the administration of the program. 

As stated before, the best solution of intergovernmental problems 
would be the establishment of a permanent Commission. 
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Having no reliable crystal ball, we cannot foresee the emergence of 
specific new problems which will necessitate Government action which 
cannot be handled at the local level. 

Experience, however, has indicated that such problems will arise. 
Certainly there is a present problem of civil defense which, in view of 
present-day conditions, cannot be solved at the local level. While 
many local communities have developed excellent organizations to deal 
with disasters arising from floods, storms, fires, or other such hazards, 
I personally know of no target area that has actually a program that 
could be termed “civil defense” under present-day conditions, if we 
accept the term “civil defense” to mean defense against the enemy 
attack in a hot war. 

It appears to us the suggested permanent Commission on Inter- 
overnmental Relations would be the best step to take to enable all 
evels of government to cope with the emerging problems as they arise. 

Lam trying to answer your questions. 

Interstate and regional compacts are certainly valuable in dealing 
with some metropolitan problems, but in our opinion could not be 
considered as an effective substitute for direct Federal participation 
in meeting emerging problems which affect all of the urban areas of 
the Nation. 

We, in Norfolk, wish to emphasize as strongly as possible our belief 
that the continuation in the urban renewal program is absolutely 
essential to the survival of the central cities in the metropolitan areas. 
Because our program was activated nearly 6 years ago, we feel the 
experience Norfolk has had with slum clearance and redevelopment 
may be useful and of interest to this committee as an example of local 
and national benefits derived from a Federal grant-in-aid program. 

A few years ago Norfolk had 600 acres of slums and one area was 
known far and wide as perhaps the worst in the Nation. 

Hundreds of acres of shacks produced an average assessment of 
$300, an average tax of $9 per year. In one 40-block area, the total 
tax revenue was less than $40,000, and the cost of the city services 
came to more than a quarter of a million dollars. 

The serious and costly nature of such conditions was spotlighted by 
a preliminary study which cost us something like $20,000, which is 
one of the best expenditures the city ever made. 

The value of the urban renewal and public housing program is now 
admitted on every side, and there were at least two sides when we 
started. 

These were improvements that figured most prominently this year 
in winning Norfolk a first-place award in Look magazine’s home 
achievement competition. We would not have won it without the 
urban renewal program. 

Norfolk was one of the nine cities in the Nation so honored. I do 
not recall all of them, but I doubt if any of them would have won 
this recognition without that program. 

The economic gains of city, State, and Nation already realized 
from one development, a new industrial strip along Tidewater Drive, 
are enough in themselves to make the program worthwhile. 

Total taxes from the new multi-million-dollar enterprises in this de- 
velopment—and gentlemen, you take most of their taxes at the Fed- 
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eral Government level, we just get the leaving eral times 
greater than the revenue the slums they replaced could ¢ ever produce. 

But the impact on our and your people—all of us are your people— 
in terms of better living and hence better citizens, cannot be stated 
in terms of dollars. 

Similar gains are anticipated from the reuse of a 5-acre tract near 
the Federal building, and from new commercial and industrial sites 
being made available in our second redevelopment project along with 
a new medical center and sites for privately developed apartments. 

Still other benefits, social, economic, promise to result from a pro- 
posed 140-acre project the redevelopment authority is now planning 
to undertake in our downtown area. What the State, the city, and 
Nation, stands to gain in this area, is indicated by the fact that the 
entire 140 acres, excluding 2 2 buildings, now contributes only about 
$143,000 in city taxes, an amount matched by almost any 10 buildings 
that you can walk down our main street and pick out. 

Gentlemen, it is our opinion that this amazing improvement in the 
city of Norfolk, and therefore in the Nation, would not come to pass, 
but for the Federal-aid program which stimulated the people of Nor- 
folk to do a tremendous job. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Maxwe tu. I would be glad to answer questions that I have 
the answers to. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Maxwell, have you had occasion to see the rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee in its 
first progress report ? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. Yes, I have seen them, but we at the local level 
think they ought to have somebody at the local level on their com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fountarn. Did they have anybody representing urban areas? 

Mr. Maxwett. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Founratn. Here is what the committee says with respect to 
urban renewal: “The Joint Federal-State Action Committee believes 
that effective action to meet the problems of slum clearance and urban 
renewal requires increased financial and administrative participation 
by the States. The Committee further feels that the States should 
organize for this purpose and be ready to assist their communities— 
technically and financially. <A first step in this direction can be the 
establishment of a State housing and urban renewal agency and the 
assumption of financial responsibility for making the planning ad- 

ances in connection with title I of the Housing Act (urban renewal 
program).” 

Mr. Maxwett. It will not happen except in very few States, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Fountarn. On the basis of your testimony, I take it you dis- 
agree with this recommendation ? 

~Mr. Maxwe... I have to say entirely, with one exception. It may 
sopen, in a few States, but it will not happen throughout the Na- 
tion. I think the Nation ought to be treated the same throughout. 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course. Do you feel that the States have no 
interest in this program and, therefore, should not participate in it ? 
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Mr. Maxwett. I think I made the statement that the State would 
and possibly should not, and the reason I say that is that in most of 
our States, at least in this area, and in many other areas of the Nation, 
there are only a few cities that are interested in the program, but the 
Nation should be interested in the program. 

Mr. Fountain. I am inclined to agree with you. Of course, the 
Members of Congress have shown they agree there is a national in- 
terest in the program. 

Mr. Maxwett. I hope they will not change that opinion. 

Mr. Fountarn. It is pretty hard to convince some Members of 
Congress that the Federal Government ought to show more interest 
in local areas than their own State governments do. I am wondering 
what you think. 

Mr. Maxwetu. Well, why do they show more interest in the 
farmers ? 

Mr. Fountarn. We could get into a long debate about whether or 
not that is a national problem. 

Mr. Maxwetu. Look, I love farmers, I don’t want to get into that 
thing—I have got to eat too. But I think—this is my personal 
opinion—I am not representing the city of Norfolk. I have been in 
this business 18 years, and I think generally the State governments 
are only inter ested in programs in which every city, town, borough, 
is represented, and I think possibly that is right. But we are ap- 
proaching the time, as I think you yourself have said, 65 percent of 
the people are living in urban areas, but the State legislatures are not 
controlled by urban areas. 

Mr. Founratn. We have had quite a bit of testimony to that effect. 
But do you feel that all of the people in the State of Virginia, insofar 
as they are financially able, are at least as obligated to the people 
of the urban area of are as are people in New York State? 

Mr. Maxwetu. No, I do not think they are obligated to us. I think 
we are obligated to them. 

Mr. Founratn. I mean obligated to do what they can to provide 
the services that are needed ? 

Mr. Maxwetu. Yes, but they will not in most States. Now, Vir- 
ginia is different. ‘They probably will. They are an unusually good 
State, you know. 

Mr. Fountain. Well, I agree with you on that. You have some 
mighty good representatives in Virginia, I will tell you that. You 
have a mighty good delegation in Congress. I do not know whether 
Congressman Porter Hardy represents the particular area in which 
you are in. 

Mr. Maxwetu. He does. He is a good friend of mine. I admire 
him. 

Mr. Fountarn. He is a member of the full Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and chairman of one of its very important sub- 
committees. I know of no one in Congress who is more enthusiastic- 
ally and more competently representing the people of his district 
than is Porter Hardy. 

Mr. Maxwetu. I would say “amen” to that. 

Mr. Founrarn. As a matter of fact, he is one of the most able 
Members of Congress, and a wonderful person to work with. 

Mr. Maxwetu. May I have that excerpt to send him, sir ? 
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Mr. Naucuton. We willsend you a copy. 

Mr. Founta1n. He knows I feel that way about him. 

Mr. MaxweE.u. I am sure he does. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have had a lot of problems that we worked 
out together. 

Mr. “Naughton. 

Mr. Navcuron. Mr. Maxw ell, you have quite a large concentration 
of naval personnel in the Norfolk area. Do you find that you get 

satisfactory cooperation from military authorities and other Federal 
authorities in handling problems applicable to this large concentration 
of personnel ? 

Mr. Maxwe.i. Well, we hope we have the best relations in the 
whole world, and we work on it and we have no complaint. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. That sounds good. 

Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Gotpperc. I believe you made mention in your presentation of 
the excessive administrative regulation in some federally aided 
programs. 

Mr. Maxwe tu. Right. 

Mr. Goupperc. Sometime in the near future, would you send the 
subcommittee some specific examples of excessive administrative 
regulation ? 

Mr. Maxwet.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpserc. We would be very happy to include it as a part of 
your testimony for inclusion in the written record, and we would 
do what we could to bring it to the attention of the agencies concerned. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. However, you remember that I said I have the prob- 
lem, too, in my administration of the city government. I am not being 
critical. I think the problem is pretty largely that they feel it neces- 
sary to bend over backward to make sure ‘they are protected against 
any possible charge of failing to strictly comply with regulations. 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes, we are basically interested in regulations 

Mr. Maxwett. I want you to know that it is not a criticism of the 
administration of these acts. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I was about to say we are particularly interested 
in examples of Federal administrative regulations which are amen- 
able to simplification or which prevent the exercise of a proper degree 
of administrative discretion at the State or local level. 

We have had some examples brought to our attention of regulations 
which on the surface would appear to be unreasonable; we intend to 
follow up on them. 

Mr. Maxwe tu. Well, they may not be. Maybe the law you passed 
makes them that way. I have that problem. 

Mr. Gotpserc. That is the problem of distinguishing between what 
is a necessary and desirable implementation of the basic legislation, 
and what is regulation over and above what is necessary and desirable. 

Mr. Maxwe .. I understand. 

Mr. GotpBerG. We would appreciate it if you could provide us exam- 
ples bearing particularly on the latter. 

Mr. Maxwett. I will do that for the urban renewal area. 

Mr. Gotppere. Fine. 

Mr. Maxwetu. I am here for that one program fundamentally. 
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Mr. Gotpperc. We would appreciate that. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is a very important program. I would like 
to say in connection with your observation a moment ago about laws 
and their administration that all Congress can do is pass the best 
laws possible. Of course, I have not been in the Congress very long 
and many existing statutes were passed before I got there, so I do 
not hold myself responsible for what somebody else did up to the 
point of my participation. 

But I willsay this: If we permit the Federal agencies in Washington 
to get away from the control of Congress, as big as government has 
gotten, this country would go bankrupt pretty quick. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. Well, I think it might even go worse than that. A 
lot of people have been bankrupt that came back. I certainly did not 
intend to criticize Congress. 

Mr. Founrarn. I know you did not, and we appreciate constructive 
criticism. But I wanted to give you that point of view because we 
know from our observations and knowledge of Federal agencies, that 
a free hand with our money—the taxpayers’ money—would be 
dangerous. 

Mr. Maxwett. I think we in the administrative field have a terrific 
problem of trying to interpret legislative intent. Let us put it this 
way, no law is self-enforced. 

Mr. Founrarn. We pass it, but somebody else has to administer it. 

Mr. Maxwe .. Is that not right? 

Mr. Fountarn. That is right. It is our duty and, of course, it is 
the primary duty of this committee with respect to the agencies 
under its jurisdiction, to check on the expenditure of funds after 
Congress appropriates them to see that they are spent efficiently and 
economically. And we find in many instances—and this has happened 
in all administrations without regard to politics—that if you do not 
check on them they will waste a lot of money. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Mr. Maxwell, for coming 
here. You have given us a very thorough statement. 

Mr. Maxweti. Thank you. I enjoyed it. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very much interested in getting the view- 
point of as many public officials as we can. We appreciate very much 
your coming. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. May I be excused, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Fountain. You may. Is there anyone here representing the 
State of West Virginia? Our next witness is Mr. Frank Crane, 
commissioner of labor, State of North Carolina. We are very happy 
to have Mr. Crane appear before us. He has some information which 
I think will be of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Crane. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CRANE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Crane. In deference to your time, I will just go over my 
presentation very rapidly here. 
Mr. Fountarn. Go right ahead. 
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Mr. Crane. North Carolina was the first State to enter into a 
cooperative agreement effective November 1, 1939. Currently we 
are the only State operating under such an agreement. 

I have given the citations here of the enabling legislation, the plan 
of oper rations, and on the whole, such cooperative agreements have 
worked satisfactorily in this State. 

Of course, we have had the usual problems and difficulties in ad- 
ministration, but on the whole other than those, it has worked out 
very si atisfactor ily. 

We feel that a similar working arrangement in connection with 
apprenticeship training would work very satisfactorily in North 
Carolina; that is, on the reimbursable basis. Presently we have a 
reimbursable agreement with the Veterans’ Administration for the 
nec ee approval of training establishments for veterans under the 
G. I. program of rights, and this arrangement has worked very 
a torily. 

That is my statement. 

Mr. F OUNTAIN. Thank you very much, Mr. Crane. Are there any 
questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes. 

Mr. Crane, do you consider it desirable that the Federal Govern- 
ment utilize the facilities and the personnel of the States, on a con- 
tract basis, for carrying out Federal laws such as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act? 

Mr. Crane. We do feel under the experience we have had for some 
18 years now, that it does eliminate duplication and that it can be done 
more economically—have a better coordinated and constructive pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Gotprere. Can you shed any light on the basic reasons why 
few other States have entered into this contractual relationship with 
the Federal agency ¢ 

Mr. Crane. Well, in the first place, the law had not been passed 
until 1938, and they built up a tremendous backlog of complaints, 
and then we began to gird for the war, and they had to put their 
major attention on the matter of handling those complaints, and 
getting those complaints out of the way. 

Then when we girded for the war, they did not have the personnel 
to give much attention to entering into these various agreements. 

After the war they seemed to—the administration seemed to con- 
centrate its efforts more or less on expanding the minimum. And 
another reason that I personally feel perhaps other States have not 
come in, is for the fact we had such frequent change in Federal 
administrators. 

For example, we have presently no administrator as such, only an 
acting administrator, and I believe during the period of 18 years 
we have had 6 administr: itors, which by the time they have become 
acquainted with the program, and we have become acquainted with 
them, we will have a change in administration and they have not had 
much time to give to this matter of expanding such cooperative 
arrangements in other States. 
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Mr. Gotpsere. Just for clarification of the record, is it true that 
the majority of the States do participate to some extent in carrying 
out the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act, but 
that the State of North Carolina is the only one which has under- 
taken the complete investigative job of acting for the Federal Govern- 
ment in these programs ? 

Mr. Crane. Well, I cannot answer for how much the other States 
cooperate in this program. I do know that some States cooperate 
to the extent that when their inspectors run into violations they 
bring them to the attention of the fair labor standards authorities. 

I know we are the only State that does the investigative work for 
the department. We do none of the prosecution work for the 
department. That all goes to the solicitor’s office. 

Mr. Gouppere. Yes. 

I believe there were two other States which previously had per- 
formed a role quite similar to your own, but terminated their 
contracts along the way. 

Mr. Crane. As I recall, Connecticut came in, I believe, in 1941 
and had such a program for about 2 or 3 years. Up until last year 
Minnesota had a kind of a half program, you might say, in that 
half of the State the investigations were carried on by ‘the State 
department of labor there, or whatever the agency is known as, and 
the other half by the Feder al Department of Labor. 

Then they switched around and the part the State had done the 
Federal would take over, and then in turn the State would take the 
other, and = did not work satisfactorily at all. So they canceled 
it out last year, I believe it was. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Based on your experience, are there any changes of 
attitude or added incentives that might be adopted by the Federal 
Government in order to make this kind of cooperation more attrac- 
tive to the states which are not now participating? 

Mr. Crane. Well, that is kind of hard to surmise about what might 
be done. 

One of the things that makes it fairly difficult, in my opinion, 1s 
the fact that there is such a rapid change in State commissioners of 
labor. 

Mr. Founrtatn. I hope that does not happen here. 

Mr. Crane. So often when you have a change in administration 
you have a change in the commissioner of labor. Here in North 
Carolina, either fortunately or unfortunately, we have had fairly long 
tenure of the commissioners of labor, in ths at our department was 
established in 1887, and I am the tenth one that we have had. My 
predecessor was in office until his passing for 18 years. It was dur- 
ing his tenure of office that this arrangement was worked out. 

One of the reasons perhaps they chose North Carolina for this 
guinea pig experiment is the fact that we feel we have one of the more 
progressive Southern States and that our department of labor stand- 
ards met the requirements required by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Another thing that undoubtedly affected it, the then commissioner 
was made assistant administrator to Mr. Elmer Andrews of New York, 
who had been appointed Federal Administrator. It seems their pol- 
icy was to extend this inspection work to the States and get “coopera- 
tive federalism,” or something along that order. But Mr. Andrews 
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was only administrator for about 3 years. Then there was a change 
in administration and the policy was changed. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is your agreement with the Federal Department 
of Labor subject to periodic renegotiation ? 

Mr. Crane. Our ‘agreement runs on the fiscal year basis, and is 
renewable annually. Either party can cancel the agreement upon 30 
days’ notice, one to the other. 

Mr. Gorpzere. Is the Federal agency anxious to have you continue 
to administer these programs for them ¢ 

Mr. Crane. Well, as far as we know, they have been recently. In 
the past there was some feeling on their part that they did not prefer 
to continue with such an arrangement, but I would say recently it 
seems that they have been interested in having such an arrangement. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Thank you, Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Crane. I might say I have attached to my brief to you a copy 
of that agreement, and also the working plans that encompass all 
of the things outlined in the program. 

I would like to dwell a little bit upon the matter of apprenticeship 
training. 

Presently the apprenticeship training division of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has four representatives in North Carolina. We have elim- 
inated duplication, you might say, to a certain extent by regionalizing 
inspection. In other words, we work it out where they have a certain 
number of counties, and our apprenticeship training representatives 
have certain counties. I do strongly feel if we had a | similar se tup in 
connection with our apprenticeship training as we have in connection 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act that we would have a better pro- 
gram, a program that would avoid certain duplications and be more 
constructive. 

I might say we worked out such an arrangement with the Veterans’ 
Administration that is working very, very satisfactorily. You see, 

the Federal Bureau maintains an office downtown here with a super- 

visor who supervises those other three representatives. We feel if 
we had that brought in where we had an overall operation, then 
we would have a better program. 

You might be interested in the cost. Our current agreement with 
the FLSA provides for reimbursable money of $169,000 to the State 
department. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Dwyer, I think you have a question or two. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crane, what is your labor force in this case? Can you break it 
down as to how many are in industry, how many in trades, and how 
many are in agriculture, approximately ? 

Mr. Crane. The total nonagricultural workers in North Carolina 
are 1,104,000. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What do you pay in unemploy ment in this State? 

Mr. Crane. U nemployment benefits ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Crane. I am not personally acquainted with that. That func- 
tion is in Mr. Kendall’s office, which is employment security, and does 
not come under the dep: artment of labor. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But you do not know how much is paid in this State? 

Mr. Crane. How much total is paid out? 
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Mrs. Dwyer. How much is paid out weekly ? 

Mr. Crane. Weekly benefits have been moved up to $32 now, I 
believe. 

Mr. Founrarn. That sounds about right as I recall it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you know whether you have a disability plan 
here, a sick benefit law ? 

Mr. Crane. In connection with employment-security work? 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is right. 

Mr. Crane. I am not acquainted with that. 

Mr. Fountatn. I do not think so. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What I was arriving at is this: there was so much dis- 
cussion here about assistance from the Government in welfare pro- 
grams, | wondered how much protection there was for the worker 
according to State law. 

Mr. Crane. Well, Colonel Kendall would have to answer that. 

Mr. Founrary. I guess he is the man you should have asked that 
question of, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Crane. Mrs. Dwyer asked a question about the number of 
people working in the various industries. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Mr. Crane. According to our last report, as of November, I would 
say we had 1,104,000 nonagricultural workers in North Carolina and, 
out of that 1,104,000, 480,700 of them were in manufacturing. One 
of our weaknesses is that 228,400 of those are in the textile indus- 
try: over half of our manufacturing employment is in the textile 
industry. That is why we are so interested in getting more durable 
goods industries in the State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naueuron. No. 

Mr. Fountartn. Thank you very much, Mr. Crane. 


BRIEF SUBMITTED BY FRANK CRANE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, STATE OF NorRTH 
CAROLINA, REGARDING THE FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT FOR ADMINIS- 
TERING THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina was the first State to enter into a cooperative agreement, 
effective November 1, 1939. Currently we are the only State operating under 
such an agreement. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1939 (wage and hour law) provides: 

“SECTION 11. (b) With the consent and cooperation of State agencies charged 
with the administration of State labor laws, the Secretary of Labor may, for 
the purpose of carrying out his functions and duties under this Act, utilize 
the services of State and local agencies and their employees and, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, may reimburse such State and local 
agencies and their employees for services rendered for such purposes.” 

Enabling legislation was passed in 1939 by the State legislature as follows: 

“The North Carolina State Department of Labor may, and it is hereby, 
authorized to enter into agreements with the Wage and Hour Division and 
the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, for assistance 
and cooperation in the enforcement within this State of the act of Congress 
known as the Fair Labor Standards Act for one thousand nine hundred 
thirty-eight, approved June twenty-fifth, one thousand nine hundred thirty- 
eight, and is further authorized to accept payment and/or reimbursement for 
its services as provided by said act of Congress. Any such agreement may 
be subject to the regulations of the administrator of the Wages and Hour 
Division, or the chief of the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, as the case may be, and shall be subject to the approval of 
the Director of the State Budget. Nothing in this section shall be construed 
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as authorizing the State Department of Labor to spend in excess of its 
appropriation from State funds, except to the extent that such excess may 
be paid and/or reimbursed to it by the United States Department of Labor. 
All payments received by the State Department of Labor under this section 
shall be deposited in the State treasury and are hereby appropriated to the 
State Department of Labor to enable it to carry out the agreements entered 
into under this section (1939, c. 245).” 

Under the State enabling act and the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, annual reimbursable agreements have been made by the Wage 
and Hour Division, the Secretary of Labor, and the North Carolina State 
Department of Labor. A typical agreement includes a statement of (1) cita- 
tions to statutory authority; (2) definitions; (3) approval of the joint plan; 
(4) termination procedures; (5) fiscal responsibilities and procedures; (6) 
the functions of the Federal unit; (7) the manner in which investigations 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act are to be 
coordinated with inspections under the State safety, health, child labor, and 
maximum hour laws; (8) the division of inspectors’ time between State and 
Federal work; (9) the lines of supervision and the location of offices; (10) 
litigation policy; (11) job descriptions; and (12) regulations governing the 
appointment, training, promotion, and tenure of personnel, and the compensa- 
tion of injured employees. (Attached is copy of current agreement for fiscal 
period 1957-58, also plan of operations. ) * 

On the whole, such cooperative agreements have worked satisfactorily in 
this State. 

It is our feeling that a similar arrangement for administering the Federal 
apprenticeship program would work more expeditiously in eliminating dupli- 
cation of effort and make for a better coordinated and constructive program. 
It should be noted that the Wage and Hour Division accepts apprenticeship 
training agreements as standard for certifying employees under the law, pro- 
vided the apprenticeship contracts of the State or local apprenticeship council 
are recognized by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. The North Caro- 
lina apprenticeship law and the standards adopted by the State apprenticeship 
council meet and conform to the Federal committee standards. Presently we 
have a reimbursable agreement with the Veterans’ Administration for the 
necessary approval of training establishments for veterans under the GI 
training program. 


Mr. Fountarn. I would like to state for the record that Mayor 
George W. Dill, Jr., of Morehead City, one of our smaller municipali- 
ties, was to have been here. 

We regret that it was impossible for him to get here. I am sure we 
will receive astatement from Mayor Dill. 

Senator Joe Eagles, one of the very able members of the North 
Carolina State Senate—and, incidentally, a constituent of mine and, 
I believe, chairman of the advisory budget commission—was to have 
been here to give us the legislative viewpoint. Because of the weather, 
he could not make it. He is submitting a statement to the committee 
for our record and for our further study. 

Are there any other witnesses who were scheduled to be here and 
whose names we may have omitted ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Founrtarn. In concluding this ninth and last field hearing, 
I should like to summarize briefly what the subcommittee has accom- 
plished to date and its plans for completion of the present phase of 
this study of intergovernmental relations. 

The subcommittee initiated the present study more than 2 years ago 
when, as the appropr iate agency of the Congress, it received the report 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. That Commis- 
sion, as you may know, spent nearly 2 years and approximately 


1 Documents submitted are available for inspection in subcommittee files. 
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$900,000 in studying the role of the National Government in relation 
to the St: ites and their political subdivisions. 

As a basic step in a general study of this subject, as well as to assist 
it in evaluating the Commission’s recommendations, the subcommittee 
undertook two surveys to obtain the views of the executive agencies 
of the Federal Government and of State and local government officials 
with respect to Federal grant and other cooperative programs. 

In December 1955 each Federal department and agency was asked 
to provide a detailed description of its programs and activities in- 
volving intergovernmental relationships. Each department and 
agency was also asked to list all recommendations of the Commission 
which applied to it, and to describe the action taken, if any, to put 
such recommendations into effect. This information was published 
in a 776-page staff report in August 1956. 

Early in 1956, all State governors and a large number of mayors 
and county officials were asked to give their views on questions relating 
to Federal programs of an intergovernmental nature. Replies were 
received from 42 of the 48 States, from 53 cities and from 44 coun- 
ties. A 542-page report on these replies was adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations on June 17, 1957, and was printed as 
House Report 575. 

During the last week in July the subcommittee held hearings in 
WwW ashington preparatory to its regional hearings. The persons in- 
vited to testify at that time ine luded former members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission, spokesmen for the large national organizations 
that represent business, farm, and labor interests, and representa- 
tives of the professional associations that serve State and local 
governments. 

The subcommittee arranged the present regional hearings in order 
to give more intensive consideration to the views of State and local 
officials—the “grassroots” thinking—on fundamental questions in- 
volved in the relationship between the Federal Government and the 
States and municipalities. 

At these hearings the subcommittee has received testimony from 18 
governors or their official spokesmen, from 15 persons representing the 
legislative branch of State government, from 27 mayors or their rep- 
resentatives, and from 12 county officials. It is expected that many 
of these witnesses will also submit supplementary information whic +h 
should be helpful to the subcommittee in its effort to find ways of 
achieving greater economy and efficiency in the operation of F ederal 
programs. 

We have heard approximately 125 witnesses and compiled 3,500 
pages of testimony. It is expec ‘ted many of these witnesses will sup- 
ply supplementary information which will be helpful to the subeom- 
mittee in its effort to achieve greater economy and efficiency in the 
cooperative programs. 

The importance of an objective fact-finding study, such as that in 
which the subcommittee is currently engaged, cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. As you know, there has been much concern shown in 
recent years over the development whereby the Federal Government 
collects taxes for the support of numerous public services that are 
provided at the State and local levels. Concern about the growth of 
Federal grants-in-aid was largely responsible for the establishment of 
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the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in 1953. It is the 
report of that Commission which is now before this subcommittee for 
study and evaluation. 

The propriety and desirability of Federal grants was recently ques- 
tioned by President Eisenhower in his address to the Governors’ 
Conference in Williamsburg, Va., this past June. 

At the President’s urging a Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
consisting of 10 Governors and 7 Federal officials, has been created 
to designate both tax sources which can be made available to the 
States, through Federal tax reductions or relinquishment, and grant- 
aided functions for which the States would assume complete responsi- 
bility. That Committee is presently developing recommendations for 
the termination of Federal responsibility in a number of grant pro- 
grams in exchange for the reduction or elimination of certain Federal 
taxes. 

Of course, none of us is now in a position to know what will happen 
to those recommendations. 

It should be noted in passing that the members of this advisory 
committee represent only the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Governors’ Conference. The committee has no repre- 
sentation from the Congress, the State legislatures, or city and county 
government. It is significant, I think, that this subcommittee is seek- 
ing the viewpoint of our mayors and county officials, and of State 
legislative leaders, in addition to the viewpoint of the governors and 
Federal officials. 

The subcommittee’s hearing are intended to help put intergovern- 
mental relationships in proper perspective by seeking evidence from 
informed public officials at all levels on how activities in which the 
Federal Government shares responsibility with the States and munici- 
palities are functioning and how they might be improved. These 
questions are of paramount importance for the political health of 
our Nation. 

I want to recognize at this time the excellent cooperation received 
by the subcommittee from a great many prominent and busy public 
officials. The subcommittee is particularly indebted to former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, who appeared before the subcommittee as a 
special witness at its Kansas City hearings and who, incidentally, 
was most helpful. 

I am especially proud of the splendid assistance given the sub- 
committee by Governor Hodges and the other State and local officials 
of my home state of North Carolina, where I am happy the com- 
mittee decided to hold its final regional hearing. 

In addition to Governor Hodges, eight other governors have par- 
ticipated personally in these hearings; they are Governor Harriman 
of New York, Governor Meyner of New Jersey, Governor Furcolo of 
Massachusetts, Governor Roberts of Rhode Island, Governor Hand- 
ley of Indiana, Governor Blair of Missouri, Governor Docking of 
Kansas, and Governor Loveless of Iowa. 

I might say we hope to receive statements from all the governors 
hefore we complete our study. 

The mayors of all five of the largest cities in the Nation have also 
cooperated in these hearings, with Mayor Wagner of New York, 
Mayor Daley of Chicago, and Mayor Dilworth of Philadelphia per- 
sonally appearing before the subcommittee. 
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It is disturbing, nevertheless, that many of our governors, mayors, 
and county officials did not accept the subcommittee’s invitation to 
participate in these hearings. Because we are most anxious that our 
study contain a representative cross section of the thinking of our 
elected officials at the State and local levels, the subcommittee is mak- 
ing a further effort to obtain the views of these officials either at 
public hearings in Washington planned for next month or through 
the submission of written statements. 

In addition, it is contemplated that a further series of hearings 
will be held in Washington with officials of Federal departments and 
agencies as witnesses. These hearings will thoroughly explore the 
structure and functioning of Federal-State programs, using as back- 
ground the views previously expressed by Federal officials in response 
to the subcommittee’s questionnaire and the data collected from State 
and local officials in these regional hearings. 

Finally, the subcommittee is aware that many private organiza- 
tions, associations and individuals are also interested in and affected 
by our activities. 

I regret that because of the limitations of time the subcommittee 
could not, during these hearings, hear from many of the interested 
organizations which wanted to be heard. The subcommittee adopted 
that policy before we started our hearings, and having excluded that 
type of testimony elsewhere, we did not feel it would be fair to at- 
tempt to extend our hearings to include such organizations here in 
my home State. 

It is our hope and intent to provide an opportunity for these in- 
terested groups and persons to appear before the subcommittee prior 
to the conelusion of this study. 

Upon completion of hearings, the subcommittee expects to prepare 
a comprehensive and constructive report on its findings. 

Is there anything else to come before the subcommittee at this 
time? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fountain. If not, the subcommittee stands recessed until the 
call of the chairman when we get back to Washington in January. 

(Whereupon, at 4:28 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman in January 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
L. H. Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain (presiding) and Clare E. 
Hoffman. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

A quorum being present, we will proceed. 

Our meeting this morning is simply a continuation of the regional 
hearings which we have been ncidine throughout the country. 

We are happy to have with us Mayor Jack R. Adams, of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Mayor, I am sure you are already familiar with the work of 
our committee. I might say, by way of introduction, that in gen- 
eral the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two types 
of problems: First, whether the existing division of responsibility 
between the national and other levels of government is proper and 
satisfactory; and second, whether, and by what means, intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs 
and their operation made more efficient and economical. 'To assist 
the subcommittee in examining these areas you have been asked to 
respond to a number of fundamental questions relating to the opera- 
tion of our federal system. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK R. ADAMS, MAYOR, WHEELING, W. VA., 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE BAILEY, CITY SOLICITOR 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Fountain, I assume that what you have developed 
in your hearings has been a pretty thorough understanding of what 
our problems are and my assumption also is that you’re probably 
interested in what our problems are in West Virginia. 

In other words, you are taking the several States and seeing just 
what their problems and their particular interests are, and then filing 
all that information together, you will come up with your findings. 
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Mr. Founvrarn. That is true. 

We have, you might say, regionalized our hearings, not only for 
the purpose of finding out the situation in the particular areas we 
visit, but also with the intent of getting as representative a point 
of view as we possibly can. 

Mr. Apams. I assume that you are familiar with the proposed 1957 
national municipal policy that was more or less sponsored by the 
American Municipal Association ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apams. I have read that, as well as a lot of these other recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. I 
believe it was under date of August 1956. Having read all those, 
what I propose is to give you just what I think might be of interest 
to us and might be of interest to you. 

Mr. Fountain. Very well. 

Mr. Apams. I have prepared a statement which I assume you don’t 
care to have me read, although it is a rather short statement. 

Mr. Founrarn. You may read it if you like. Use your own 
discretion. 

Mr. Apams. All right. 

The first statement that I am going to make doesn’t bear directly 
on the questions which you are investigating, necessarily, but I would 
like to make this statement: We realize that all our local municipal 
problems are not Federal problems. Our local tax base; our predomi- 
nantly rural State legislature; enactment of laws by the State legisla- 
ture which require additional expenditures of municipal funds, with- 
out corresponding legislative provision for those funds or sources of 
funds. 

That has been covered in the recommendations of the American 
Municipal Association. But here is what we find over in our State— 
and I don’t know what you can do about it. We find over there that 
the legislature—and, incidentally, I was a member of the State legis- 
lature for three different terms—has gone ahead and said that we 
shall have a 40-hour week for our police, and a 60-hour week for our 
firemen. But they have provided no funds for that. 

We think that if the State, or, as far as that goes the Federal 
Government, is going to tell us that we must have a . 40-hour week or 
a 60-hour week, which increases the cost of our municipal government, 
then it should provide the funds or show us a way to ‘provide the 
funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Fountarn. You mean the State legislature has passed such 
an act, sir? 

Mr. Apams. That is true. 

The point I am making there is, if the Federal Government should 
contemplate passing laws ; making those requirements, before they pass 
the laws they certainly should consider what effect it will have on these 
municipalities which are forced tocomply with those rules or 
regulations. 

Mr. Apams. We have in West Virginia a tax limitation amendment 
as to real estate, and we are only permitted to assess our real estate 
ata certain rate. Above that you can’t go. 

That is taking away from the cities and municipalities one of the 


supposedly good sources of revenue that is being used all over the 
country. 
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But we passed that by a vote of the people in West Virginia. That 
is a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Fountain. What is that limitation ? 

Mr. George Bailey, you are the city solicitor. We will be glad to 
have you supplement any answers the mayor may give. 

Mr. Battery. Well, the tax limitation is an overall levy rate. In 
other words, the municipality cannot exceed, I think, 20.6 cents on a 
hundred dollar valuation for tax purposes, and the effect of that, with 
a given amount of revenue from that source. 

And the legislature goes ahead and passes these amendments the 
mayor refers to. The result is they keep slicing the melon thinner 
and thinner, and there is a point where there is nothing left for 
services. 

Mr. Founrarn. When that was done, was any legislation passed to 
relinquish to the municipalities any tax sources ? 

Mr. Battery. There have been some of the so-called nuisance taxes, 
and the authority generally given to the municipalities to levy those, 
such as automobile license tax over and above the State license tax, 
and the vehicle operator’s tax—things which do not make up the loss, 
and also the type of tax that the local governing body hesitates to 
pass because of local pressure. It is an entirely new field of taxation. 

Of course, you can say that a local government body should use all 
the forms of taxation given to it before we have the right to complain, 
yet, there is a practical side to what we can do, too, If the forms 
of taxation are considered by the public nuisance taxes, it makes it 
cliffieult. 

Mr. Founrary. What sources of revenue do you now have in Wheel- 
ing, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Apams. I would like Mr. Bailey to answer that question. I 
think he can answer it about as well as I can, because after all he has 
gone over all the sources of revenue. 

Mr. Founrarx. You havea property tax? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir; we have a limit on real and personal property 
tax. A limited gross sales or business occupation tax, which is over 
and above quite a high State gross sales and occupation tax. 

A very limited number of straight regulatory license fees, and we 
clo have available, in the last few years, service taxes. 

In other words, where the municipality has provided fire protection, 
sewage disposal, garbage collection and disposal, they have recog- 
nized that we can tax, on the person using that service, a proper 
amount to cover it. Those are the principal forms of taxation. 

We do have a fire protection tax which is based on the value of per- 
sonal property or improvements to real property. 

After we got into the stream-pollution program under the Eight- 
State Pact, then it was necessary, of course, to have a sewer service 
charge, and so we have gone into that form of taxation. Then we 
(lo have a service charge on garbage collection and garbage disposal. 
That way we have been able to meet the demands on a given amount 
of general funds. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are you utilizing all of those sources of revenue 
to the fullest extent ? 

Mr. Battery. No, sir, we are not. We are using approximately 50 
percent of our gross sales, of the amount that we could use. But, after 
tll, with a State gross sales tax which is quite heavy, and a tax which, 
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because of its very nature, pyramids, if we add that to the State sit- 
uation, we put ourselves and our local people in a very difficult situa- 
tion, particular ly as we are right on the border between Ohio and West 
Virgina, and Ohio does not have that form of taxation, and we are 
only 10 miles from the Pennsylvania border on the other side, we 
being in the northern panhandle. 

Mr. Founratn. What is your State gross sales tax ? 

Mr. Barrry. It depends on the classification. 

It runs as high, I think, as $3 a hundred dollars on general con- 
tractors, which is the highest group, and about $1.50 on the retail 
group, which is the lowest. It is graduated between those two. 
Those figures may not be exactly right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a great many exemptions from the 
gross sales tax ? 

Mr. Battry. No, sir, we don’t. 

Mr. Fountain. Is there any other source of revenue which you are 
not utilizing fully, other than the sales tax ? 

Mr. Battery. We had a seat mileage tax which didn’t work out. 
That was a device whereby the public service commission of the State 
regulated the utilities, and sought to kick back a portion of that col- 
lection based on the number of miles that the bus company operated 
within the municipality. 

It has been to the cour ts, and kicked around, and does not now exist. 

Mr. Apams. But that is one of the things that we had that we don’t 
have now. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are most of the tax sources which you have dupli- 
cations of tax sources for the State ? 

Mr. Bartry. Yes, sir, they are. In other words, ours must be added 
to what the State already has. We hit the same person again, and 
increase his burden, and yet other people who would be potential tax 
payers are not paying their share. 

Mr. Founrarn. Go ahead, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Apams. In our particular situation in West Virginia, and in 
many other municipalities, the metropolitan area problem is added to 
the problem of State-municipal relations. While Federal taxes are 
uniform, various State taxes penalize border cities of our State. Of 
West Virginia cities of over 10,000 population, approximately twice 
as many are border cities as are inner cities. 

Moreover, the populations are about 2 to 1 in favor of the border 
cities. 

Recently, however, the inner cities have been gaining in popula- 
tion, while the border cities have lost. This is due to a large extent 
to the fact that neighboring states have smaller gasoline and cigarette 
taxes, and so forth. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, will he explain why that is so? 

Mr. Founrarn. Explain that, please, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Apams. For instance, we are directly concerned with Ohio 
which is right across the river from us. You can go over to Ohio 
and buy gasoline. Of course, I believe gasoline is a cent cheaper 
over there. 

In 1955 the legislature, of which I was a member, raised the gasoline 
tax in West Virginia, 1 cent more than it was in Ohio. So you can 
buy gasoline cheaper in Ohio than you can in West Virginia. 
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Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, isn’t that the answer, then ? 

It is your own fault, isn’t it? Isn’t the difference the fault of 
your legislature? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. That is what I say. This in a way has 
nothing to do with the Federal picture. But, nevertheless, I am just 
stating , what is true. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you troubled there with some of the companies 
selling to some service stations at a cheaper price than they do to 
others ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I think there is some sort of a regional agree- 
ment in that respect, as far as gasoline is concerned. 

Mr. Horrman. I notice the Supreme Court yesterday covered 
that. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, Ohio comes under a cheaper region, or some- 
thing. They can sell their gas cheaper. But today I can buy 
gasoline in Wheeling, W. Va., “for 27.9 cents. I am speaking about 
the cheaper gasoline. 

Mr. Fountatn. Regular gas. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; regular gas. 

And that is as cheap as I can buy it. Most of the gas is 28.9 cents. 
It is just one or two stations where you have thi at price. Ohio, 
directly across the river—all you have to do is to go across the 
bridge—it is 26.9 cents. 

Mr. Founrarn. I might say in my State I have to pay 32.9 for the 
regular, and 35.9 for premium or high-test gas. 

Mr. Apams. That 1s right. Now, I can go over into Ohio and buy 
liquor by the bottle for, I will say, 50 cents to a dollar cheaper. I 
can go over there and I can buy cigarettes cheaper. 

Of course, what we are doing with our cigarette tax in West 
Virginia, we are using that for the school there. Regardless of that, 
we are being penalized. When you talk about upping the gross 
sales tax, which we could do, we are up against enough competition 
with the bordering States again, and 1f we up the gross sales tax, 
that just adds to our price and increases that competition with our 
border States, and the people on the border are just not able to do 
it. 

Mr. Horrman. As long as your legislature does that, you can 
hardly expect anything out of the Federal Government to ‘equalize 
it, can you ? 

Mr. Apams. I am not making that point. I made that point in 
the beginning, that my statements are merely for the record, to show 
what is prevalent in West Virginia. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any trouble—— 

Mr. Apams. I am not suggesting that the Federal Government do 
anything in this instance. 

Mr. Horrman. You are simply giving us this as a preface to what 
you are about to say. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, for myself, and not by way of criticism, we 
have so many questions where the folks think that we can do some- 
thing, whether we can or not, that, when you give us some where you 
admit we can’t, I don’t know what we are going to do with it. 

Mr. Apams. I am not suggesting that at all. 
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Mr. Horrman. Now, I should like to ask one more question, and 
then I have to go to another committee meeting. 

Do you have e any trouble because of any differential in your labor 
or wage scales ? 

Can the people in West Virginia, the employers, obtain service 
just as cheaply as they can over in Ohio, laboring service tory 
and industrial workers ? 

Mr. Apams. I would say they probably could get housing built 
cheaper. 

Mr. Horrman. In West Virginia? 

Mr. Apams. In Ohio. 

Mr. Horrman. In Ohio? 

Mr. Apams. Than they can in West Virginia. 

Mr. Horrman. Why is that? 

Mr. Apams. Because we are under the Pittsburgh district and that 
is one of the highest districts in the country. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean on the fixing of wages? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. There is something, Mr. Fountain. We are 
troubled in northern Michigan with that. The wage in Sault Ste. 
Marie fixes the wage scales for building of schools in the northern 
Michigan area. 

Mr. Apams. I have traveled all over these United States, and | 
believe there is less building, as far as housing is concerned, in our 
city than I have seen anywhere. 

Mr. Horrman. Why is that? Is that because the people are 
content ? 

Mr. Apams. I wish I knew. I wish I had the answer for it. If 
I had the answer for it, that would be fine, that is, besides this. 

Mr. Horrman. Could it be possible your people are content with 
what they have? 

Mr. Apams. I think it is due to the high prices. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean they don’t have the money ? 

Mr. Apams. We are a fairly wealthy city, but I just don’t think 
they are putting the money out for that purpose. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, in some of the places in the West where our 
committee has been, the people in some cities—for instance, Idaho 
Falls—they don’t want industry in there. They are satisfied with 
their agricultural development. They are contented and happy, and 
they say, “You fellows stay out.” 

Is there some of that spirit in your city ? 

Mr. Avams. No, I don’t think that is true at all. As a matter of 
fact, we have what we call an Ohio Valley Industrial Corp. We have 
an area conterend e group, just as in Pittsburgh, and what these people 
have done, they to a large extent—and I say to a large extent with 
due regard to the Governor and all of his running around over the 
country—I think that those people to a large extent were responsible 
for the bringing of industry into that area. Industry has settled in 
the area right below Wheeling. Olin Mathieson has come in there, 
and some other people who have quite extensive plants. In fact, 
I think that is the reason the population of West Virginia has in- 
creased just a little bit rather than going back. You understand, the 
population of West Virginia has been “decreasing. The population 
of our city has been decreasing. 
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Mr. Horrman. Is it possible that your people are happy and con- 
tented as they are and they don’t want to accept some of these pro- 
fessors’ ideas as to how they should live ? 

Mr. Apams. They are not happy and contented or they wouldn’t 
form these various organizations and go out over the country trying 
to bring new industry into our community. I think that is the answer 
to that. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, as I read this statement which you have 
here, your trouble is lack of power or authority in the municipalities, 
which the legislature hasn’t granted you. 

Mr. Apams. Well, that is the statement of the Wheeling Area 
Conference. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apams. That is not my statement. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t agree with that? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, I agree with that. But nevertheless, that is 
not my statement, because, frankly, I don’t think that that has any- 
thing to do with the purpose of your hearing here. But inasmuch as 
the gentlemen offered this statement, I am submitting it to you for 
whatever it may be worth. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Horrman. You will pardon me, Mr. Fountain, for in- 
terrupting. 

Mr. Founratn. That is all right. 

Mr. Apams. Now, the eight-State pact relating to the purifica- 
tion of the Ohio River is proving successful. It is recommended that 
the Federal Government continue to encourage purification, and by 
the allocation of funds encourage other common and joint projects, 
such as smoke and air pollution control. 

Now, what we have done over there, we have formed, just recently, 
a regional air-pollution control authority. The fact of the matter 
is I am one of the incorporators of that organization. It doesn’t do 
you much good, any more than it does in the eight-State pact, to take 
one city and have smoke control in that city. We are a center of 
a hundred thousand population, immediately adjacent to the city 
of Wheeling. The city of Wheeling comprises 60,000 people. All 
you have to do is go across the county line and there are another 
40.000 people. 

We passed a smoke-control ordinance, and here is our next-door 
neighbor that just throws the smoke out into the country. 

So what we have done, through the fact that we control the media 
of propaganda, the radio, the television, and the newspapers in that 
area, we are able to interest these other people in our problems, and 
we have gotten them interested in our problems. 

We feel that there is a place where the Federal Government possibly 
could get into our problems and help. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean, inasmuch as we have a Federal 
highway system, that we expect to put in control sometime—and 
there is some talk about controlling the billboards along the right-of- 
way, that it is possible for the Federal Government to control the 
atmosphere, to prohibit exhaust smoke along the way? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. Go ahead, Mr. Adams. 
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Mr. Apams. The thing, on this matter, is that we more or less look 
to the Federal Government for direction by indirection. In other 
words, this area around Wheeling, as far as smoke is concerned, is 
an industrial area, there is no question about that. And when I said 
a hundred thousand people immediately adjacent to Wheeling, the 
entire area comprises a half million people. We have Weirton, 
Steubenville, and these other places around there, all of which would 
be in this general area. 

Now, it is suggested that your committee investigate the substitution 
of better bond interest rates for the maximum direct subsidy of 
$250,000 on the stream-pollution projects. However, if this $250,000 
is still to be made available, that it be distributed on an equitable basis. 

What I am saying there is the same thing that I brought up at the 
American Municipal Congress in St. Louis. That is simply that if 
we could get better rates, interest rates, on our money, then that 
would be more helpful to us, especially cities from our size on up, 
than any $250,000 would be. 

You build dormitories, and so on, for colleges, I believe, and you 
give them a cheap interest rate. W hat this Eight- ‘State Pact on sewer 

rates is, it is a must. The State legislatures have all gotten together 
and passed laws. It isa must. And when it is a must you have to do 
it. 1t is the same sort of a deal as when you put in a 40-hour week or 
a 60-hour week; when it is a must, and we have to do these things, 
then certainly we feel that we should have some relief. 

Your $250,000 is a political football in a lot of cases, I do believe. 
That, of course, I can’t substantiate. But it is my personal opinion 
that it is. 

For instance, a newly-elected Governor in West Virginia, Governor 
Underwood—lI believe that New Martinsville and Sistersville, which 
are right close to his home town of Middlebourne, I believe it is, that 
those towns have received Federal help on their sewage systems. 

We have asked for that Federal help in Wheeling, but ‘probably the 
idea is that Wheeling is able financially to take care of itself. But 
why shouldn’t we receive some consideration 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you suggesting a Federal program or sub- 
sidy to guarantee low-borrowing rates for construction of sewage 
facilities ? 

Mr. Apams. Right, definitely. I think that is a much better answer 
than the $250,000 direct subsidy. 

Mr. Founrarn. While you are on that subject, the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee and the President in his budget message have 
recommended that Federal grants for vocational education and for 

vaste treatment facilities construction be terminated. Intransferring 
the responsibility for these programs, it is proposed that the Federal 
Government will give up a portion of the present tax on local 
telephone service. 

What is your reaction to these proposals ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I frankly don’t know. I haven’t studied it. I 
don’t know just what good that would do, as far as the tele phone serv- 
ice is concerned, and why that particular item should enter into it. 

Of course he has made a study of it and I haven’t. I wouldn’t 
attempt to say. 

Would you have any ideas on that, Mr. Bailey? 
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Mr. Batiry. I would like to ask a question there. 

Is it intended that the Federal Government still collect the tax and 
turn back a portion of that telephone tax to the local area, or just leave 
the field ¢ 

Mr. Fountatn. My information is that for the first 5 years they 
intend to give a 40-percent credit against the present tax to each State 
provided the State, itself, enacts a 4 percent tax; after the expiration 
of the 5 years, the State would be completely on its own and the Fed- 
eral tax would be lowered to 6 percent. It is intended that the reve- 
nues from this source will be adequate to meet the vocational education 
and waste treatment facilities construction programs. What the 
municipalities would get, as Dr. Goldberg has suggested, would 
depend on State legislative action. 

Mr. Apams. There again you have the State determining what is 
done with the money. And 1 am afraid I can’t buy that. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Horrman. May I be exe used, Mr. Chairman? I have another 
committee meeting. 

Mr. Founvratn. Very well, Mr. Hoffman. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Now, it is suggested that your committee examine the 

various ways and means by which the bonding houses seek to make 
mandatory the establishment of independent boards and commissions 
to handle municipal projects. 

Under that would be sanitary boards and parking commissions. 

What they say, in effect, is that you must create a board in order to 
handle these different things. 

Now, in our city, we have a city manager form of government, and 
we can’t subscribe to these—that is, personally, I can’t subscribe to 
these boards and commissions. 

In West Virginia, State law made it mandatory, as far as the 
sanitary board is concerned, that the mayor be the chairman of that 
board, but we tried to get away from that board. I say we had. I 
had. And we tried to find some way in which we could take care of 
our sewage without duplication. 

We have a city solicitor to whom we pay a certain amount of money. 
We have an attorney for the sewage board. We have other boards, 
and we have attorneys for them. There is duplication. 

Now, I believe you have some committees of Congress which could 
get after these bond houses and fix it so we wouldn’t have to set up these 
boards in order to be able to sell our bonds. We have a class A 
rating as far as municipal bonds are concerned. We havea fairly good 
rating. But we don’t think it is necessary that we set up an independ- 
ent board to handle these various things. We think that with the city 
manager form of government we are well able to do these things with- 
out setting up an independent board and paying more money. 

Mr. Fountarn. You mean the bonding companies, before they 
handle your bonds, make it mandatory that you set up certain boards 
and commissions ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

In the interest of budget preparation, and project coordination 
within the city, it is suggested that an elected official or one of the 
chief administrative officers of the municipality be a member of all 
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commissions or boards, to or through which the Federal Government 
grants money. 

We have done that in our city, because when the apporntment of 
the boards or commissions comes up to the mayor, he has recommended 
that a member of the council—or the city gover nment, be a member of 
those boards, and we feel that with that coordination, ‘it is much better 
than if they were left entirely out of the picture. In that case the city 
officials would not know what was going on until a budget was sub- 
mitted, or something of that kind. 

It appears that except for the very largest municipalities, when 
federally supported roads are built, State and Federal agencies dic- 
tate the intracity routes, without giving municipal officials a chance 
to be heard early enough in the planning. It is suggested that mu- 
nicipal officials deserve more consideration. 

In West Virginia, on interstate Route 1, the State hired some plan- 
ners in Pittsburgh to do the planning for interstate Route 1 through 
Wheeling, whic h is old Route 40 in the upper part of the State. 

What was done? The State reviewed all of these plans after re- 
ceiving them from the engineers in Pittsburgh. Then, as the law 

requires, they had a public hearing. The public hearing didn’t 

amount to anything at all. It just ‘wasn’t of any consequence. A 
number of people appeared, the State explained its position, several 
people were heard, and they took the matter under advisement. And 
prior to the hearing the matter was all cut and dried. 

We think that the cities should sit in on those deliberations, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Federal funds are involved. In this 
case it is 90 percent Federal funds involved in that project. 

Mr. Founrarn. At what stage in your highway planning are mu- 
nicipal officials either consulted or invited to comment on intracity 
routes which are being built with Federal funds? 

Mr. Apams. In the initial planning, provided you have a city en- 
gineer who is competent. We have a city engineer, and we have 
several assistants. We feel that the city engineer should sit in on 
that planning. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is that the present situation or is that what you 
want ? 

Mr. Apams. That is what we want. That is what we don’t have. 

Mr. Fountain. What is the present situation ? 

Mr. Apams. The present situation is that we are presented with this 
route as a package deal. 

Mr. Fountatn. And you have to swallow it, hook, line, and sinker? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, if you want the ro oad. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is there anything to prevent city officials from 
participating in public hearings on proposed routes ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, but it doesn’t mean athing. It is all cut and dried. 

Mr. Fountarn. You mean it is just a perfunctory hearing? 

Mr. Apams. That is all it is. 

Mr. Fountarn. To make you feel that you are going through the 
democratic process of being heard ? 

Mr. Apams. That isr ight. It doesn’t mean a thing. 

Richardson, Gordon & Associates are the engineers in Pittsburgh 
dealing with the interstate Route 1 and State Route 2 through Wheel- 
ing, and fortunately in our case in a few instances I was able to 
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contact those engineers and did sit down and talk with them on some 
of the things that we were interested in. Due to the fact that we 
were in the process of putting in our interceptor sewers in Wheeling, 
and they were interested enough in what we were going to do wit 
those sewers—and of course we were very much interested in what 
they were going to do with the road—that they did hear us on that. 
Otherwise, we wouldn’t have known a thing. We were certainly not 
invited. We invited ourselves. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you think the Bureau of Public Roads should 
require the State officials to consult municipal officials ? 

Mr. Apams. Definitely. 

Mr. Bailey would like to add something, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Batter. I think that in order to be fair about it, we should 
state that the terrain involved there in the Ohio Valley is very diffi- 
cult, not only for location of industry and residences in the area but 
also for roads and, frankly, in planning roads they don’t have a great 
deal of choice. But these roads are going to dislocate both industry 
and residential areas of the city to a great extent. 

Some changes have been successfully made, after they were 
planned—small things—but the situation being as difficult as it is in 
our area, there were a lot of things that could have been pointed out 
locally, on the ground, in the original planning stage, that we think 
were probably overlooked. 

It is not only a costly proposition to the Federal Government and 
to the State to locate the road, but it is going to have a terrific 
impact on the economy of the city during this period when they 
are going to be yanking down buildings, houses; and people are going 
to have to move. It is going to be a beautiful mess. 

Certainly in a city that has planning and a good engineering group, 
the advantage of local surveys which have been made, locations, soil 
samples, and things like that, where information is already available, 
it wasn’t necessary to duplicate. Probably it could have been done 
with the cooperation of the local group much more quickly and with 
less expense. 

Mr. Founratn. Go right ahead, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Apams. Now, civil defense will always be political to some 
extent, so long as it is civil, regardless of how efficiently it may be 
administered by a civilian director, especially at the lower echelons 
of government. 

It is my personal belief that the civilian director has been one real 
weak point in the program. Regardless of party affiliations or even 
personal animosities, the public still has a certain amount of respect 
for the office of the President, governor, or mayor, which it does not 
have for an administrative appointee. It is therefore recommended 
that the command responsibility for civil defense be vested in the 
elected heads of the traditional units of government. 

Mr. Fountain. Just what do you have in mind there? 

Mr. Apams. What I have in mind is that if you give that responsi- 
bility to the mayor or to the city manager, whoever the head of the local 
government is, that he will do a much better job than may be done by a 
civilian appointee. 
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I say that for this reason: He has to make civil defense work, just 
as we have to make the municipal waterworks work, just as he has to 
make the police department work, just as he has to make the fire 
department work, and if you give that responsibility to that head of 
that local government, then it is going to be his responsibility to see 
that it works. 

You have playgrounds, you have a great many things, that are the 
mayor’s responsibility. If he doesn’t make them work, he is going to 
take a licking on them. If he doesn’t make civilian defense w vork, he 
is going to take a licking on it. 

When you take that responsibility and delegate it to a civilian ad- 
ministrator, who wants to control the city government, then I think 
that you are going at it in the wrong way. 

Mr. Fountain. You feel that you 1 ought to have someone who is in- 
terested in and familiar with all of the problems of local government, 
not just civil defense? Someone who is in a position to ‘conduct the 
program and coordinate it in the light of other city problems ? 

Mr. Apams. That is true. 

Certainly you are going to have to have someone to take care of that 
particular dep: irtment, but you have someone to take care of the police 
department ; you have someone to take care of the fire department ; you 
have someone to take care of the recreation department or these other 
departments. But over all the heads of these departments is the head 
of your city, and the same holds true in the State. Over all of them 
is your governor, and the same thing holds true in the National Gov- 
ernment. Over them all is the President. 

And I think they have taken the wrong approach on civilian defense, 
in setting up these civilian directors. 

Mr. Fountain. Don’t the governors of the various States have that 
authority ? 

Mr. Anas. Yes, sir, and that is what Isay is wrong. Here is some- 
thing I agree with in your recommendations: On page 23 of this sum- 
mary of the Kestnbaum Commission report : 

Recommend that * * * legislative action be taken to modify the present 
practice of civilian defense relationships, mainly through the States. Direct 
relations should be authorized between the National Government and critical 
target cities and their support areas. 

Weareacritical target area 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course your position assumes, does it not, that 
civil defense responsibility can be delegated and accommodated to 
local conditions ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Rather than handled on a unified National or State 
basis? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I don’t know that I would just make that state- 
ment. You understand, I was in the service. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apams. And I had several airbases during the war. I hold 
the rank of colonel in the Reserve. So I can look at it from the 
military standpoint, and not just municipal standpoint. 

I feel that the direction should come from the Federal Government 
on civil defense. I feel that that is just as much a part of our defense 
setup as anything else. But the implementation of those directives 
should be given to our local authorities. 
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Mr. Founrtarn. Of course, in civil defense, because of its very 
nature, there necessarily will have to be a lot of uniformity. 

Mr. Apams. That is true. But here is an example: When the 
whistle blows, let’s say, then you are going to put your police depart- 
ment, your fire department, and these other various departments 
under the civil defense director. The man to put those departments 
under is the mayor, because he knows how they work. 

Now, if you want to build up an auxiliary police for civilian defense, 

take your police department, and let your chief of police build that up. 

If you want auxiliary firemen, let them be set up by the fire chief. 
I think the normal person will cooperate. Your various veterans’ 
organizations would cooperate. I think they would recognize that in 
this particular setup they would know something about what should 
be done in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you think the reason that has not been done is 
because civil defense, if fully developed and effectively operated, 
would require 

Mr. Apams. Money. That isthe answer. 

Mr. Founrarn. Money, and the full time of at least one individual 
to head it up, rather than an elected official who has many other 
responsibilities ? 

Mr. Apams. Well your President is elected. Your governor is 
elected, and your mayor is elected. 

Now, as far as the full-time part of it is concerned, in most cases 
they are full-time people, but my point is simply that 


Mr. Fountarn. It ought to be under the jurisdiction of an elected 
official ? 


Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Even if you had a man who was operating it full 
time ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. So that he might coordinate what he does with the 
other branches of the local government ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. He could set up a civil defense depart- 
a say, as far as the various officials of the city are concerned, in- 

ad of Se tting up a separate civil defense department. 

“Mr Fountatn. Is it your view that the State level is the weak link 
under the present civil defense setup? 

Mr. Apams. I think it is. I think it could be strengthened. But it 
is going to take the Federal Government to say what process is used 
in order to strengthen that link. In other words, if it is not function- 
ing properly under the present setup, if the Federal Government is 
going to provide 50 percent or, in some cases, a hundred percent, of 
the things that go into civil defense, then the Federal Government 
should say, “You will do so and so in order to strengthen it,” because 
there is no percentage in putting out that money unless you are going 
to get something for it. 

Mr. Fountarn. You raise an interesting question. 

Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Apams. Do you have anything further to say on civil defense, 
Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battery. Our position on this could be summed up in a few 
words. 
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I think we have to accept the fact that civil defense is an important 
thing for the city, perhaps more important than day-by-day adminis- 
tration of government on the local level, but it should be built around 
and amplified around presently existing facilities rather than set up 
as a different organization. 

In other words, if you are going to have auxiliary police, auxiliary 
firemen, they should be built into the existing departments, which have 
to be the nucleus, I don’t care how many civilian or ganizations are 
built up; you are eventually going to fall back on that group, and 
these other groups can be built up around the existing facilities, and if 
it is right, and if it is necessary, and we all think it is, then it will be 
a very important thing and w ould be expected to have—it would be 
one of the most important duties of the local official if the program is 
run as it should be. 

Mr. Founratn. I believe you have the feeling that an administrative 
director of civil defense would tend to make rules, regulations, and 
decisions without taking into account many of the problems of muni- 
cipalities; were he familiar with and responsible for them, he might 
well go about it in a different w ay and yet accomplish the same 
purpose. 

Mr. Apams. It would seem to me that to set up a civilian defense 
director, give them the auxiliary police, wardens, and all that sort 
of thing, that when it came to ‘the implementation of a plan, and 
when he calls on the city government to furnish him with police, and 
he sets up his auxiliary police over those regular police, and telling 
them what to do, that you are going to have needless confusion and— 
well, there is going to be a certain amount of animosity there, too, 
which wouldn’t exist if it were done the other way. 

Mr. Fountarn. I can see your problem in normal times, but in the 
event of a grave emergency, it seems to me that you do have to have 
some central individual who has the authority to act. 

Mr. Apams. Your mayor would have the authority to act. And 
he would act. And he would have a nucleus to act with. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you think there is a possibility, with so many 
mayors involved, of having them act in many different ways that 
would not be in the interest of national and State security ? 

Mr. Apams. I can’t believe that. My guess would be that at least 
50 percent of your mayors in this country have had military experi- 
ence, and under your selective service law, and so on, you are going 
to continue to have 50 percent of them. And you are not taking some- 
one who has no background or no experience. 

Now, Saturday of this past week we had a meeting of the executive 
board of the West Vi irginia municipalities, and civilian defense was 
brought up. The State director of civil defense had proposed an 
ordinance to be passed by the cities, in which, in an emergency, not 
in a national emergency, but in an emergency, the code provided that 
the police and fire ‘departments be turned over to the director of civil 
defense. 

In other words, if you had a flood, if you had a strike, if you had 
a disaster—not necessarily a strike, but if you had a disaster of any 
ith an emergency, then the police and the fire department 
of that city would be turned over to the civilian defense director. 
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The reason I bring that up, that shows to me their thinking, which 
I say is all wrong. i think that you should consider the other line of 
thinking, too. 

Mr. Founrarn. I see your point. 

Mr. Barrer. I might also add that the present plan seems to be that 
each municipality, even though it be within a county, and each county, 
have their own civil-defense board and civil-defense director. They 
are breaking it down to that point. 

The question of overall planning and coordinated action in a time 
of emergency is just a matter of coordination and how it is set up. 

We are speaking about how it is going to work in a given area when 
this time comes. Frankly, we think a great deal of what has been 
done has been wasted, and that civil defense has fallen into complete 
disrepute with the public, because nothing has been done; a lot of 
words have been said; a lot of things have been organized, and noth- 
ing follows. It just dies on the vine. It is a big joke. And it 
should not be. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you feel that civil-defense appointments have 
been made in your State primarily for political purposes, without 
regard to the purpose of the program and the competence of the 
individuals ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t know that that is true. 

Mr. Fountarn. You don’t know whether that is true? 

Mr. Apams. No, I wouldn’t want to say that. 

Mr. Fountain. Yours, then, is simply a basic objection that you 
think it ought to be under the supervision of an elected official, who 
is at the same time familiar with the other problems of the city ? 

Mr. Apams. That is true. 

Mr. Founrarn. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Apams. Field training and information programs of the Fed- 
eral Government have in general been successful—FBI school for 
municipal police, economic mobilization courses of the Armed Forces, 
and so forth. 

It is suggested that your committee investigate the establishment 
of periodic field training conferences for elective and administrative 
officials to acquaint them with metropolitan-area problems and to ex- 
plain the relationships between the various programs in which the 
Federal Government participates. 

I think that there is a field in which you can really do us some good. 
I don’t know that that has been considered before. That is one of 
the reasons I am here. 

Mr. Fountain. In my State we have what is known as an Institute 
of Government, which is now financed by the State. The institute 
has trained personnel who have had practical experience to be in- 
structors in law enforcement, to use an example. Periodically police 
officers from all over North Carolina go to Chapel Hill to take courses 
in law enforcement and related subjects. 

This is done by the State. 

Occasionally they may invite representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, such as from the FBI, to participate. 

Has your State ever done that ? 

Mr. Apams. We have not. I don’t know whether it has been con- 
sidered. But we have not done it. 
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You understand, Mr. Bailey has also been a member of the State 
legislature. So we both have been in a position to become familiar 
somewhat with some of the things which have been happening in 
the State. 

But the thing is, when we took over some of the occupied terri- 
tory in Europe and these other countries, before we sent the officers 
over there to administer those cities, we gave them a course in munici- 
pal government, and then sent them over to do the job. The Gov- 
ernment, itself, felt—I mean certainly the military part of it, and 
I believe the civil part of it—that that was necessary. 

But these newly elected officers, a lot of them are ‘only elected for 
2 years—we are elected for 4 in our city—but a great many are 
only elected for 2 years, and you dump them right into the problems 
of the city, without any previous experience in a great many cases. 

If they could have the problems presented to them in a general 
way, possibly, by the Federal Government, and have the advantage 
of the experience that you have accumulated by making a study of 
these problems all over the United States, then I think that would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are these periodic field training conferences to 
which you refer Federal ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Definitely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. What are some of those conferences ? 

Mr. Apams. The industrial-economic mobilization courses ? 

Mr. Founratn. You say, “It is suggested that your committee 
investigate the establishment of periodic field training conferences.” 

Do you mean that are not already in existence, but you recommend 
the advisability of establishing them ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. I see. 

The FBI, I believe, does have courses. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, and on the same basis. 

This Industrial College of the Armed Forces, which I believe is 
here in Washington, is it not ? 

Mr. Fountain. I think so. 

Mr. Apams. They have sent teams all over the United States, and 
they have brought in members of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, and also industrial leaders, and they have sought to indoc- 
trinate them into the economic plan of the National Government. I 
have attended a couple of these courses, and they have been very 
fine, very good information. But they haven’t followed them up. T 
am not making any criticism of that at this particular time. They 
possibly have a plan which they are going to follow or use, but what 
I am suggesting in this case is that you have something to work with. 
You have these men to work with, these mayors, these city managers, 
these councilmen, aldermen, and that sort of thing. You let them 
attend these conferences and learn, possibly, what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is able to do for them. A lot of them don’t know. 

If you get into what the Federal Government can do for you, as 
a city, it is going to take you just about a year to get your feet on 
the ground and find out what it is all about, unless you have a 
continuing city solicitor who has been able to find out. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg has a question. 
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Mr. Gotpserc. Mayor Adams, I can appreciate the objectives that 
you have in mind when you suggest the establishment of municipal 
training conferences under Federal auspices. 

In your view, might the same objectives be — lished if such 
conferences were organized under the sponsorshi organizations 
like the American Municipal Association, the sited tates Con- 
ference of Mayors, and other municipally oriented agencies, which 
might be in a position, if they held these conferences in Washington, 
to invite Federal officials as consultants and lecturers ! 

Mr. Apams. Well, here is one thing that happens: I attended the 
United States Conference of Mayors | in New York. I didn’t go to 
San Francisco. It was too far to go. It was too alii Do you 
understand ? 

Mr. Gouppere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apams. It was too expensive for a city of the size of Wheeling 
to send its mayor to California. But I did go to St. Louis and New 
York. And in both instances there were no other representatives of 
a city in West Virginia, with the exception of myself. 

What I want to do is this: I want to have it so all of these cities— 
not the large cities; certainly they are going to take care of themselves. 
It is the same sort of thing as big business and small business. We are 
cognizant of the fact that small business should be given some recog- 
nition, and that is what the Federal Government is proposing to do. 
But what I want is to be able to bring this 1 mi: ae just as you had 
your regional conference down in North C: I want to bring 
this matter in on a regional basis, so that you can have these people 
come in to these various conferences without the great expense in- 
volved in going, say, from California to W ashington. 

Mr. Goxtpserc. Do you have any particular agency of the Federal 
Government in mind when you suggest the setting up of regional 
conferences ? 

Mr. Apams. No, I have not. I am just offering this as a suggestion 
and giving you what I think are our problems, hoping that you will 
have the answer to that. I don’t want to throw it back at you, but 
I think that you are the ones to whom that suggestion should be 
given, in order that you might, realizing what our problems are, set 
up a proper agency to do it. 

Mr. GoLppBera. Do you feel that it would be impractical for the 
municipal organizations, again referring to the AMA and the United 
States Conference of Mayors, to organize training sessions of this 
kind on a regional basis? 

Mr. Apams. Do I feel what? 

Mr. Gotpsere. Do you feel it would be impractical for these or- 
ganizations to sponsor such a program ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, I don’t feel it would be impractical for them to 
do it, and I think that they could do that, and I think that the Govern- 
ment could subsidize those meetings. 

Mr. GotpperG. Is the problem, then, that the small community can’t 
afford to pay travel expenses for its officials ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. They can’t pick up the tab for that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Fountarn. Don’t they send out mimeographed résumés of what 
transpires at these meetings for the benefit of your smaller municipali- 
ties ? 
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Mr. Apams. It is done for member organizations. 

We have realized the value of these various municipal organizations, 
and have participated in their programs. But these are a great many 
cities which have not. And they are the people that you really want 
to reach. Normally, as I say, in West Virginia, you don’t have another 
man who has attended that meeting of mayors. Of course, I attended 
the American Municipal Association meeting as the president of the 
West Virginia League of Municipalities, not necessarily as the mayor 
of the city of Wheeling. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuron. Is the primary problem which your recommenda- 
tion is designed to combat the fact that, particularly in smaller cities, 
city officials do not have a sufficient amount of information about the 
Federal programs which are going on ? 

Mr. Apams. That is true. 

Mr. Naveuton. And about the service which they can obtain for 
the people of their area through the utilization of these programs 
to their fullest extent ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you feel there could be more done, perhaps as 
an intermediate step, than is now being done, in circulation of booklets 
or pamphlets by the Federal people which would deal with these 
programs ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t believe in pamphlets and booklets. The thing 
is, you get a lot of mail; you get this much mail and you get that 
much mail, and it goes down there in the wastebasket. If you can 
get live people, and live programs, and you have got somebody that 
can ask this question, that question or the other question, without 
writing a letter, then you are going to get what you want. You are 
going to get right to the man you want to reach. 

Mr. Naventon. I am thinking not in terms of a mass of material 
but perhaps one booklet which would be a sort of centralized catalog 
which would give a listing of Federal programs and list names of the 
Federal people in that area whom they should contact for more 
information. 

Mr. Apams. That would help. 

Mr. Fountarn. You could delegate responsibility in your munici- 
pality to one individual to thoroughly study that booklet. 

Mr. Apams. That is true. But when you get down to the smaller 
municipalities, the delegation isn’t worth anything. When you get 
down to municipalities smaller than ours, it is not worth anything. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course there again you are not sure they are 
going to attend the meetings when you have them. 

Mr. Apams. Well, you would be surprised at the people who will 
attend meetings. 

Last year the West Virginia municipalities had a meeting on roads 
in Charleston, W. Va. We had not only the mayors of the various 
cities but we had members of the State legislature present. It was a 
very successful meeting. 

But, of course, we did have some Federal people in there to help us 
with that meeting, and they were interested in what those people had 
to say. That was my idea of one of the kinds of meetings we should 
have in order to pass this information along to the people in the 
grassroots. 
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Mr. Gotpserc. You feel that these institutes on government would 
be particularly useful to the officials of small communities who can 
not afford to go long distances to participate in the conferences that 
now exist ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Goupserc. Am I correct in thinking that you don’t have any 
strong views on whether it would be most desirable that this be under 
Federal sponsorship, State sponsorship, or private organization spon- 
sorship, so long as the right caliber of people participate, and the type 
of curriculum you are concerned with is provided in sessions held 
close to the local communities ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, of course, to put it under private sponsorship, 
it is again a question of money. The people are going to pay if it is 
put under Federal sponsorship. But they can’t see where they are 
paying. But if they have to see where they are paying, under private 
sponsorship, then they are not going to pay. 

Mr. GotpBerc. Do you feel this is good medicine, but that you have 
to camouflage it ? 

Mr. Apams. To my way of thinking, if you could take the two of 
omen. a combination of the two, neni that is the answer. I don’t 

now. 

As I say, I think that that is up to this committee to make a deter- 
mination on. But I do want to stress that that is the particular reason 
that I am here, because I think something like that should be done. 

Mr. Founrarn. It is an interesting subject and, of course, within 
the field of intergovernmental relations. 

However, it is not directly related to the project which we are now 
engaged in, which isa mammoth undertaking. 

Mr. Apams. It certainly is. 

Mr. Battery. Might I follow this up with just a short statement ? 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battey. I have given some thought to my own experience in 
dealing with field agencies. 

Although I think the idea is particularly the mayor’s, I think Dr. 
Goldberg has hit the nail right on the head. The value, to me, in 
this program would be that the Federal agency, regardless of which 
one involved, would have an opportunity to sell its program to the 
municipalities. That may sound peculiar, selling, but it is a selling 
job. You have a difficult job, sometimes, convincing a municipality 
that there is anything to be gained. Over and above that, once you 
get into a Federal program, you always lose a lot of time and waste 
a lot of effort in finding the person who can sit down with you on 
your own level and answer your questions. 

It is suggested that perhaps the regional people could be contacted 
through means of this booklet. 

My experience has been that that is a waste of time. There is noth- 
ing like talking to the man who knows the answer to a problem, and 
who can say, “We can do this and we can’t do that.” And if you 
can’t do it, he can tell you why. 

The big problem is finding the person who will be in the position 
to answer your questions and answer them with authority. Once you 
get to that man and break through the protocol and redtape, and so 
forth, you can get somewhere. 
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If this program would do nothing more than acquaint the munici- 
palities with where to find the answers to their problems and where 
to get information on how the program will apply to their own par- 
ticular local problems, it would be a tremendous service. 

Mr. Gotpsrre. Do you believe, Mr. Bailey, there would be merit 
in a greater contact between Federal and local officials than now 
exists, and a greater opportunity for the cross-fertilization of ideas ? 

Mr. Banry. I do, for this reason : Most Federal programs are chan- 
neled through the States. When you get into the State government, 
it is an additional duty tacked onto some existing State official, who 
naturally takes the attitude that there is no reason for us to become 
acquainted with this because we have to refer everything to Wash- 
ington anyway. We will let Washington do it. They won’t answer 
your questions. There is delay in interchange of mail, and if you 
want to get anywhere, you have to arrange an undercover conference, 
unbeknownst to the State, with the agency, with the help of your 
Congressman, find the man in the organization who can answer your 
question, and then you know you have got the answer; you know what 
you are supposed todo. You come to Washington, you spend a couple 
of hours with him, and he irons the thing out beautifully. But then 
you have to go back and come around again through the Federal 
agency, and, ‘gentlemen, my experience has been that things that 
were settled in a conference, in an unofficial conference in Washing- 
ton, were not accomplished for a year and a half after you knew the 
answer, by reason of the channels it had to go through. Maybe a 
year and a half is short, I don’t know. 

Mr. Fountain. We have run across the same problem, and the same 
expressions in connection with this problem, in most of our hearings. 
Those of us in Congress know as well as anyone how difficult it is “to 
get information and how much redtape is involved in getting the in- 

ormation, and how hard it is to find the individual who can give 
you the information. 

Mr. Apams. And the worst of it is they always expect the Con- 
gressman to do it. 

Mr. Battry. The Congressman is the only help in the present situa- 
tion, too. 

Mr. Fountain. At this point I would like to ask whether Wheel- 
ing has a federally assisted urban renewal program ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrain. Are you satisfied with the character of Federal 
supervision in that program ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I haven’t made that much of a study of the thing, 
but I don’t know how much supervision there has been, as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned. 

Mr. Fountarn. Have you heard any objections? 

Mr. Avams. No objections. 

Mr. Founrarn. You don’t know whether your city is hampered to 
any extent by Federal policies and procedures governing the various 
project activities ? 

Mr. Apams. No; do you, George? 

Mr. Batrry. Yes, sir, it is, but that is no fault of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In proceeding with that program, of course, it is necessary 
that we bring up to date and adopt certain codes which have not 
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existed in the past. That seems to be a requirement of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you feel that is a reasonable requirement? 

Mr. Batter. To some extent. I think that perhaps it is carried too 
far, and it is now a legal impediment that keeps us from proceeding 
with the program. What I mean by that is this. a 

We do not have home rule in West Virginia. We are all munici- 
palities, still abject creatures of the State legislature and have only 
such powers as are delegated. We do not have authority to adopt 
these things and to enforce the things that the Federal Government 
requires. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Are you speaking now of housing codes, building 
codes? 

Mr. Batter. Particularly housing codes, building codes of a broad 
general nature, such as are required. 

There should be some give and take in the basic requirements of 
what has to be in those codes. 

Mr. Gotpsere. What actions will be necessary, and what will this 
entail by way of State legislation, for you to comply with Federal 
requirements so as to be eligible for Federal assistance? 

Mr. Batter. It will be necessary for the State legislature to broaden 
the general corporate powers of the municipalities in West Virginia, 
and broaden them to the extent that they can adopt these codes. We 
do not have the authority to adopt the housing code in any sense of 
the word. 

We have limited authority in zoning. We have limited authority 
on building codes. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Is it a statutory or constitutional restriction in this 
instance ¢ 

Mr. Batter. It is just an absence of the statutory enactment. There 
is no constitutional impediment. Of course, the big answer would be 
honest to goodness home rule for West Virginia municipalities, as 
many States have done. Instead of holding the municipalities as crea- 
tures possessing delegated powers, they have said, “You may exercise 
the general police power of the State” except where the State has 
limited them. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Could the State legislature enable you to proceed 
with a revision of your building codes by special act ? 

Mr. Battery. No; they can’t. 

This has to be a general municipal act. That is a story which may 
confuse you. We have a home rule amendment, but home rule legisla- 
tion, and the home rule amendment, merely means that the legislature 
can no longer pass special acts, that all enactments of the legislature 
must apply generally to all municipal corporations. 

That is what we call home rule in West Virginia. It has no relation 
whatsoever to home rule, and therein is the difficulty. 

We would be much better off if we could go down and get a special 
enactment for the city of Wheeling, without the rural legislators 
being concerned about how it may or may not apply to their own con- 
stituents. When the cities were urged into pressing home rule, it 
really put a drag around their necks. 

They really thought they were getting something, and all they got 
was an impossible situation. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Your municipalities do have difficulty in getting 
special legislation for themselves. 

Mr. Baitry. It is forbidden by the constitutional amendment; the 
so-called home rule amendment forbids such a thing. 

Mr. Gorpeerc. That is home rule with a vengeance. 

Mr. Barry. It certainly is. 

I might say that we did, in the last session of the legislature, at- 
tempt to get general legislation which would give municipalities 
authority to go ahead and we could not get it out of the committee. 

Mr. Fountarn. How old is that constitutional amendment ? 

Mr. Battery. This would be a guess. I would say about 1947, about 
10 years old. It may be a little more than that. Ten to twelve years. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Navuenron. I think either Mayor Adams or Mr. Bailey, which- 
ever one feels most prepared to respond, could give us their views on 
this. 

The Federal-State Joint Action Committee has recommended that 
the vocational education programs, and the sewage treatment 
facilities program be turned over to the States. 

Do you feel that if the Federal Government got out of these fields 
that the State of West Virginia would be likely to take over these 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Apams. You answer it, George; I don’t know. 

Mr. Baty. I would say yes, sir, if the State is so permitted, and 
I can’t see any impediment as far as the sewage program goes. 

As far as the vocational education program, I don’t know what 
the answer to that would be. 

Mr. Apams. I subscribe to that. 

Mr. Navucuron. In our discussion of the tax structure, you men- 
tioned the fact that you have a variable gross sales tax—variable de- 
pending upon the firm or type of business upon which it is levied; 
that you have many taxes which are in the nature of payments for 
services rendered by the cities for sewage disposal, for garbage col- 
lection and for fire protection, and you also mentioned the fact that 
there are many fields in which both the State and the city have levied. 

Don’t you find this whole structure a little bit complicated and 
burdensome / 

Mr. Batrey. I would say almost impossible at times. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you find that the administrative expenses of 
carrying it out are very high in proportion to the revenue received ? 

Mr. Battey. These most certainly are. 

These nuisance taxes, these service charges—the administration costs 
are extremely high. 

Mr. Navuenton. Do you have any recommendations for improving 
this situation ? 

Mr. Batrey. I would like to have a chance to do it, but I think the 
State is the only one that can set it up. 

Mr. Navuenton. You feel the basic cause of the system as it has 
grown up is because the State has not given the municipality broad 
enough authority to go after the most equitable and most convenient 
tax sources ? 

Mr. Bary. I think that is true. 
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I also think that the State of West Virginia, there, was a victim of 
what was done at a particular time. When they limited the amount 
of levy that could be applied to real and persona! property during the 
depression, by a tax limitation amendment, it was a good thing, but 
that amendment still stands, and probably one of the most recognized 
equitable sources, ad valorem tax on real and personal property, be- 
comes relatively useless in the tax structure. 

Mr. Navucuron. You mentioned an air pollution problem. What 
are the chief sources of air pollution in your area? 

Mr. Apams. Well, your chief sources of air pollution are your mills 
and factories, your schools—y our hotels. You are in the midst of a 
coal-producing area. 

Mr. Navucuron. Is it primarily the burning of coal for heating or 
industrial processes, or other fuels? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barer. Plus industrial fuels. 

Mr. Naventron. Do you find automobile exhausts to be a problem # 

Mr. Avams. We haven’t gotten that far. 

Mr. Naventron. Have you received any help or have you sought 
any help from the Public Health Service in connection with remedying 
of the air-pollution situation in your area ? 

Mr. Baitey. No, it has been, up to the present time, an attempt— 
and largely a cooperative attempt—to limit industrial fumes, resi- 
dential smoke, smoke from railway trains. 

Mr. Navcuron. In other words, your problem is not one primarily 
of research and technical assistance. You know what is causing your 
problem and the means by which it can be combated are known. It 
is just a matter of getting, through cooperative or perhaps through 
Jegal means, the job done. 

Mr. Bamey. That is right. 


Mr. Apams. What we have done, we have hired an engineer who 
has studied that particular field, and he has the answers to the ques- 
tions which you have asked, as far as these other problems are con- 
cerned, but he has not. concerned himself with those other problems 
at the present time. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Navueuton. I think I have it. 

You know how to correct the problem, it is just a matter of a difficult 
process to do it. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 


Mr. Navenron, And of course, there again you have the situation 
that you have some smoke and air pollution coming in from areas 
which are not under the jurisdiction of the city of Wheeling. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Navenron. Thank you. 

Mr. Founratyn. What is the population of Wheeling ? 

Mr. Apvams. Around 60,000. 

Mr. Gorpperc. In your statement, Mayor Adams, you expressed a 
preference for Feder: al help through lower interest rates to the direct 
subsidy of $250,000 for stream pollution projects. You stated, how- 


ever, that if this $250,000 is still to be made available, it be distr ibuted 
on an equitable basis, 


Mr. Apvams. That is right. 


Mr. Gortpserc. Could you suggest to us what you would consider 
an equitable basis? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; if you comply with certain rules and regula- 
tions of the State or Government, you get that money, and that it not be 
given to whoever happens to be in favor of it. 

Mr. Gopserc. In participating in the administration of this grant 
program, are the States discriminating against some cities in favor 
of others? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpzere. Is it your belief, or knowledge, that in West Virginia 
some of the neediest cities are not receiving assists ince ? 

Mr. Apams. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, the cities themselves have to initiate 
the action. 

Mr. Apams. I wouldn’t know how needy a city was, only by what 
they have indicated to me. 

I mean, from my association with these various cities as members of 
the West Vir ginia League of Municipalities. They have come to me 
and said they were unfairly dealt with 

That doesn’t mean that I have made a survey to find out whether 
they have or have not been. I merely have their statement that that is 
true. I couldn’t say whether it is true or not. 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Go.pserc. Acting in your capacity as an official of the West 
Virginia League of Munic ipalities, we would consider it very helpful 
if you could send us a memorandum indie: ating the particular situa- 
tions where communities that have initiated requests for assistance 
under this program, and have been denied it, feel they have been 
unjustly treated. 

Mr. Apams. All right. 

Mr. Founrarn. They not only have to initiate, but they have to 
make a good-faith showi ing that they themselves are going to spend a 
substantial portion of their own money. 

Mr. Apams. Well, what we have done so far is this: Ours is a $714 
million project. W e@ have issued $31/ ‘4 million worth of bonds. The 
council has authorized another $2 million worth. They are to be sold 
within the next 30 days. That will give us $514 million on the sewer 
project. It will take $2 million more to complete it. 

Certainly, we have indicated our desire to go ahead with the project 
and we feel that we are entitled to the $250,000 just as well as anyone 
else. 

There is one other thing that they said that we needed in order to 
go ahead. That was that we have the ground available for our sewage 
disposal plant. We purposely left the building of the sewage disposal 
plant to the last, for the simple reason that if you have made a study 
of this problem at all you know that sewage disposal plants are chang- 
ing. What is good today is obsolete tomorrow. And we are saving 
that for the last thing that we do. We want to build a modern, up- 
to-date plant. Consequently, we are not building that plant until 
the very last. I think that is logical. But we do have the ground 
purchased. We do have $514 million or $714 million, ready. 

We have spent the $314 million already. 

Mr. Goxpperc. For the record, Mr. Chairman, the Federal allotment 
for sewage treatment construction in the State of West Virginia was 
$892,000 in fiscal 1957, and the apportionment for fiscal 1958 is 
$904,000. 
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Mr. Founta1n. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Apvams. Just one thing that I haven't said. It is further 
recommended that the President and the Congress create a council 
of urban advisers to include representations from all population levels 
of municipalities. I think that has been given you, and you possibly 
agree to it, but I think that the main thing that I want to say there is 
that the representation from all population levels be itichotind: 

In other words, Jet’s just not take in New Jersey and Chicago, and 
these larger cities, and have representation from them, because they 
have adequ: ite staff to work on their problems. 

It is the little fellow that really needs the help, that needs the guid- 
ance of the Federal Government, rather than the larger city. 

Mr. Founratn. That is one reason we have been very much in- 
terested in getting the viewpoints of elected officials from the smaller 
as well as the larger municipalities. 

Mr. Apams. I assume that was true in the hearings that you have 
had. 

Mr. Fountatn. We appreciate very much your coming here and 
giving us your views, Mayor Adams and Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Apams. The statement Mr. Elliott has made from the W heeling 
area conference bears out to a considerable extent what Mr. Bailey 
has said regarding the difficulties we have had, as far as getting this 
legislation through for urban renewal, Mr. Chairman. 

In other words, as Mr. Bailey said, we just can’t participate because 
under State law we are not able to do the things that we should. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Would you restate, for the record, what period of 
time has elapsed since you initiated a request for urban renewal assist- 
ance ? 

Mr. Bartry. About 3 years, I think. 

Mr. Apams. I wouldn’t know definitely, but I would say 214 to 3 
years. 

Mr. Battry. A workable plan has been approved and that has been 
completed, and has gotten governmental approval. 

That occurred late last spring. 

Mr. Gotpserc. The problem, as I understand it, has not been pri- 
marily a lack of Federal cooperation, or misunderstanding as to 


what is required under the Federal regulations, but rather the ‘difficul- 
ties with your State legislature. 


Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuton. Just one more question. 

Do you feel that there is something that the Federal Government 
might do with these regulations on urban renewal to rec ognize the 
fact that you are faced with a rather inflexible situation in West Vir- 
ginia, which is not re: lly of your own making ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. I think so. 

Mr. Apams. Definitely. 

Mr. Battery. The legislation that exists was adopted by the State 
legislature which allows these municipalities to go into the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal programs was probably adopted about 1951. 
I know as as matter of fact that those enactments are more or less pre- 
sented to State legislatures in a particular form by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In other words, they set up enabling legislation which sup- 
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posedly complies with the Federal Government. Then that was 
amended again, when we got into urban renewal rather slum clearance. 

Why cannot those acts be so worded that they take care of the 
constitutional and legal and practical legal problems within the 
States? Why can’t they themselves either include a delegation of the 
power to the municipalities to comply with the program, or why 
doesn’t the Federal Government suggest that if we are going into 
slum clearance or urban renewal in West Virginia, municipalities 
must have this authority ? 

It seems to me to be an empty thing for the Federal Government to 
go into a cooperative arrangement with the State of West Virginia 
for slum clearance or urban renew al, and yet the enabling legislation 
doesn’t give the municipalities the carryout. Why have ‘the ‘thing if 
you can’t carry it out ? 

And as it originates on the Federal level, it certainly should 
originate as a 100-percent package rather than a theoretical idea 

Mr. Founratn. | think it was intended to give the States the final 
say so as to whether or not they would enter into these types of 
programs, was it not ? 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes, sir. Mr. Bailey is saying that the State did 
pass an enabling act in order, presumably, to allow the cities to 
cooperate under this program. But at the same time the legislature 
didn’t give them the rest of the authority to meet Federal requirements. 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Gouppera. I note in the progress report of the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee that two urban renewal projects are in the 
planning stage in West Virginia, but that none have been completed 
and none are approved for execution. 

Mr. Battey. Maybe we can’t ever complete them. 

Mr. Apams. A lot of things require planning. In West Virginia, 
they have passed a law which would have the State come in and help 
the various cities do their planning. But there has been no money 
appropriated for that purpose. You can pass a law but what good 
does it do if it is there and nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. GotpserG. I would like to repeat one question to make sure that 
I understood your response. Is it your feeling that the requirement 
of the Urban Renewal Administration that you change your housing 
codes in order to be eligible for Federal assistance is a reasonable 
requirement ? 

Mr. Battry. I have my doubts whether the requirements, as I under- 
stand them, with respect to housing codes, are completely reasonable. 
I think there should be some area of give ¢ ‘and te ike, depending on the 
area to which the programs are going to be applied and the need 
thereof. 

Mr. Gotpperc. And in recognition of the inflexibility of your State 
legislature. 

Mr. Batter. Right. 

Mr. Naueuton. Mr. Bailey, would it be possible for you when you 


return to West Virginia, some time in the near future, to prepare for 


us a little more detailed material on just where the difficulties have 
been that you have met in connection with urban renewal program, 
and where you think the Federal authorities might ac tively assist in 
order to enable you to get this program into oper: ation? Tt is possible 
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we might be able to take those matters up with the Federal adminis- 
trators when we have them up here later this year. 

Mr. Battery. I will be glad to do that. 

(The following communication was received by the subcommittee :) 


Ciry oF WHEELING, 
OFFICE OF CrTy SOLIcrTor, 
Wheeling, W. Va., March 18, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES R. NAUGHTON, 
Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D .C. 


DEAR Mr. NAUGHTON: There is enclosed copy of the transcript of the January 
28 hearing of your committee which was forwarded to Mayor Adams with your 
letter of March 4, 1958. Corrections have been made in the transcript as sug- 
gested, said corrections being marked with scotch tape tabs. 

I am not able at this time to furnish the supplemental material requested on 
page 3535 of the transcript. On my return to Wheeling I contacted the local 
Urban Renewal Authority and their counsel and asked them to provide me 
with this information. I found that they had nothing in writing definitely 
stating that Wheeling could not qualify and proceed with the program if cer- 
tain requests were not met. As a result of this and after conferring with coun- 
sel for the Urban Renewal Authority, we made a trip to the Philadelphia 
regional office to attempt to determine the exact requirements of the agency 
concerning the controversial housing code. Briefly stated their attitude seems 
to be that the city should meet certain standards but that the participation 
in the program will not be jeopardized so long as we promised to do this at 
some future time. This meeting also revealed that it might be possible for 
Wheeling to settle its differences with the Federal agency. If in the future 
some definite impediment or requirement does block Wheeling’s participation, 
I will be happy to provide definite factual data. 

Your courtesy and that of the entire committee at the hearing on January 
28 was greatly appreciated by Mayor Adams and myself. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE G. BAILEY, 
City Solicitor. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee stands recessed, subject to the call of the chairman. 

(At 12 noon, the committee was recessed, subject to call of the 
Chair.) 


(The following communications were received by the subcommittee :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. C. EAGLES, JR., STATE SENATOR, WILSON, N. C., AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTH CAROLINA ADVISORY BUDGET COMMISSION 


DECEMBER 11, 1957. 

I appear in response to a request that I do so by Lt. Gov. Luther E. Barn- 
hardt, of North Carolina. Joint Federal and State programs pose certain 
problems for the fiscal authorities of the State, and other local governmental 
units. My views on these problems are based upon my experience as a member 
of the legislature and as a member of the North Carolina Advisory Budget 
Commission. I believe that many members of the North Carolina Legislature 
share certain of these views in whole or in part. 

1. Those grants-in-aid to State and local governmental units which are of 
a single project nature, such as construction grants for hospitals, airports, and 
highways, and which do not contemplate a continuing program of operation 
on a joint basis by the Federal Government and a local governmental unit, 
seem to be most satisfactory from the local governmental unit viewpoint. 

2. Multiple financing and multiple supervision frequently create situations 
where the administering agency may take advantage of the divided authority 
set up to regulate it. Accordingly, wherever feasible it is best to have a single 
source of financing and a single source of budgetary supervision. 

3. At times State and local governmental units embark upon or continue 
to support a program where there is joint Federal and local participation when 
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it would not consider doing so if all the funds were raised locally. This action 
is often based on the theory that if the local governmental unit in question 
does not accept and match the funds, they will be spent elsewhere in the same 
program in some other governmental unit that will provide the matching funds. 
As a matter of policy, it would seem both wise and economical to so design 
matching fund programs that no local governmental unit could participate in 
excess of a given sum per capita, regardless of the extent of participation of 
other local governmental units, so that those units which did not deem it wise 
or necessary to participate would be assured that the funds which they did 
not match would revert to the Federal Treasury and thereby reduce Federal 
expenditures. 

4. In the field of grants for continuing service type programs, the financing 
authorities on the State and local level find very difficult problems posed, at 
times, by Federal participation. The basic problem of preparing a balanced 
budget for a local governmental unit can be magnified by a decision made by 
Congress to enlarge the scope of an existing joint participation program or to 
institute a new program to be financed jointly. Some practical means for 
providing closer liaison between the congressional delegations of the various 
States and the fiscal authorities of each State should be worked out. A meet- 
ing in each State of these groups, prior to each session of Congress, could 
result in a review of existing programs with the possibility of curtailing some of 
them being studied and an enlargement of others being studied. A more com- 
plete understanding of the financing problems on the Federal and local level 
certainly would result. 

December 11, 1957. 





STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. DILL, Jr., MAyor, MorEHEAD City, N. C 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am George W. Dill, Jr., 
present mayor of Morehead City and president of the North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, and a former member of the North Carolina General As- 
sembly. I am especially grateful for the opportunity to submit this statement 
for the record since it was impossible for me to appear before the committee 
in December at the regional hearing held in Raleigh. 

It is my observation that the problems of both the larger cities and the 
smaller towns in North Carolina are the same in principle and vary only in 
degree. The so-called metropolitan problem is just as real to a growing 
town of 5,000 population as it is to a growing city of 50,000 or more population, 
albeit on a smaller scale; furthermore, there is no legal distinction between a 
city and a town in North Carolina. With rare exception, all municipalities 
in this State enjoy the same powers and bear the same responsibilities under 
general State laws. For these reasons, I believe that the testimony of Mayor 
Evans, of Durham, relating to the specific questions posed by the committee, 
represents the consensus of municipal opinion in North Carolina. In order 
to spare the record further repetition I wish to endorse the statement of Mayor 
Evans which is already a part of your record. 

As mayor of a small town, I consider the most important aspect of Federal aid 
programs to municipalities to be the stimulation of action on the local level. 
This has been demonstrated in North Carolina by the most recent program 
of matching grants for construction of sewage treatment plants. Abandon- 
ment of this grant-in-aid by the Federal Government will result in a sharp 
curtailment of projects already in the planning stage and will seriously retard 
the national water pollution abatement program. 

Our State is making a tremendous effort to improve the economic level of 
its citizens and needs the assistance now provided by grant-in-aid programs. 
Until the fiscal stature of local government is strengthened by an alert and 
responsible State government, the cessation of financial aid by the Federal 
Government will mean abandonment of vital programs rather than an orderly 
and effective transfer of responsibility. 

A reallocation of functions among the levels of government cannot be 
effected without a reallocation of adequate revenue sources. Both are essential 
ingredients of any formula devised to achieve a decentralization of power 
in our Federal system. 


JANUARY 29, 1958. 
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NasH CouNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Nashville, N. C., February 11, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. Founrarn, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of Committee on 
Government Operations, United States House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Hon. L. H. Fountain: The Nash County Board of Public Welfare would like 
to file the attached statement with your subcommittee and it is our feeling that 
the testimony referred to in this statement is of vital importance to the future 
success of public welfare programs. 

As additional information the board would like to file a copy of a letter 
written to our agency by a taxpayer which is a type of thing that we frequently 
receive through the mail and is the type of thing which is discussed with work- 
ers and the board members of the agency. Please note that we have omitted 
names and signatures in the letter. 

I hope that the members of your committee will seriously consider these 
subjects and if there are other things that you think we should or can do to 
be of help and value in your deliberation we will be glad for you to make a 
request of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep E. Harris, 
Chairman, Nash County Board of Public Welfare. 
J. A. GLOVER, 
Secretary, Nash County Board of Public Welfare. 


STATEMENT OF NASH CouNTY BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE, NASHVILLE, N. C. 


Chairman Fountain and members of the subcommittee, we have read with 
interest the testimony of Dal L. Alford, Jr., past president of the North Carolina 
Association of County Commissioners, to the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government Operations, United States House 
of Representatives, which was made before the subcommittee in Raleigh, N. C., 
on December 11, 1957, and the additional statement filed with the subcommittee 
by Mr. Alford. Copies of both documents were made available to us and we 
would like to endorse both of the documents and believe they contain many 
suggestions which if enacted would strengthen public welfare. Those of us on 
the local level have many criticisms coming to us about how some recipients 
are misusing funds disbursed by the local agency. When we have these 
investigated by workers in the local agency and find the complaints to be true 
and that funds are not being used for the purposes for which they were in- 
tended, that is as far as we can exercise our judgment, except to ask workers 
to appeal to the recipients to go their way and “sin no more.” This sounds 
good but oftentimes does not cause the funds to bring maximum or satisfactory 
results. We are led to believe that if we exercise any more authority in trying 
to see that funds are used for purposes for which they were intended that it 
will result in a restricted payment and the county department will be required 
to reimburse the State and Federal Governments for their parts of the funds 
involved. 

It is our belief that local boards and departments are vitally interested in 
helping the needy in the most efficient manner and we strongly feel that public 
welfare of all tax-supported programs should be administered on the local level 
under close supervision of a competent board with said board receiving guidance 
and leadership from the State and Federal agencies. We believe that business 
people who are taxpayers are willing to render this community service to the 
public welfare programs, but we do think local boards should be given some 
authority to exercise their judgment in a prescribed framework with some 
flexibility. 

There are two areas we would like to direct special attention to at this time. 

First, we think public assistance administration would be improved if county 
welfare departments, under supervision of county boards, could in certain cases 
exercise some control over funds disbursed to individuals. A copy of a letter re- 
ceived January 16, 1958, illustrates this point and this type of complaint from 
taxpayers is a common occurrence. 

Second, we think that the public assistance program could be more efficiently 
administered on the local level if the office of chief counsel of the Federal social 
security office would advise and set out in detail the authority and requirements 
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of the local agencies as provided by Federal statutes, so that the local boards 
would be fully apprised of what requirements are Federal as contrasted with 
rules and regulations promulgated by the State board. 





City OF ROANOKE, VA., 
January 21, 1958. 
Mr. L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
George Washington Inn, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fountain: The Honorable Walter L. Young, mayor of the city of 
Roanoke, has asked me to reply to your letter of December 20, 1957, regarding 
questions on the Federal Government grants-in-aid programs. 

I am returning herewith your questionnaire with appropriate answer to each 
of your questions. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry R. YATES, 
City Auditor. 
I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? 

Answer: Yes. 

2. (b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern 
ments? 

Answer: None. 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments 
sound? 

Answer: Yes. 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to 
see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility ? 

Answer: No. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 

Answer: Income tax on Federal level too high. Must divert more to States 
and locality. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous 
discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain tax 
fields or reducing tax rates) : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

Answer: I doubt it. 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? 

Answer: Cannot forecast. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., Slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction) : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

Answer: No. 

(>) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged tax- 
ing powers to continue these activities? 

Answer: No. 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial 
responsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

Answer: I doubt it. 

(d@) Would your answer to a, b, and c be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal 
grants were terminated? 

Answer: Same answer. 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining: 
(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 
Answer: Establish needs, some modification. 
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8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency ? 

Answer: Less redtape. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission) ? 
Answer: We are in no position to comment. 


III. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 


which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? 

Answer: None we know at this time. 

2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 

Answer: No suggestion. 


1V. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate Government action but which your level of govy- 
ernment will be unable to handle by itself? 

Answer: No. 

(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 

Answer: None needed. 

(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 

Answer: Where practical and needed. 


V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 

Answer: None. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE BUDGET, 
NASHVILLE, April 9, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES R. NAUGHTON, 
Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. NAUGHTON: Enclosed you will find Governor Frank Clement's state- 
ment on Inter-Government Relations and Federal Grant-in-Aid Programs. I am 
sorry that we did not get this report to you sooner. 

If I can be of service to you, please feel free to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 


EDWARD J. BOLING. 
STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK G. CLEMENT, GOVERNOR, STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Grant-in-aid programs are by their very name grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment approved and directed by the Congress of the United States to aid the 
people in the States of the Nation. Our common heritage has always stressed 
that the home and local community is basically responsible for the services 
needed by their citizens. 

The Federal Government has the responsibility through Congress to be aware 
of the needs and problems faced by the people of the country. In the develop- 
ment of grant-in-aid programs Congress has the responsibility to— 

1. Identify the problem and ascertain that it is national in scope and 
cannot be handled at the local or State level either because of lack of knowl- 
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edge, interstate cooperation, or because of the immensity of its size and 
financial demands. 

2. Accept the problem and provide sufficient money and resources to en- 
courage the States and localities to provide the direct service needed and 
coordinate those efforts so that there is a unified approach on behalf of the 
Nation’s people. 

3. Develop a program which continually works toward the solution of the 
basic problem while providing the immediate service to the States as soon 
as they are ready or able to handle the problem. 

4. Determine that sufficient controls and authority are provided to the 
Federal agency in order to carry out the intent of Congress but must make 
certain that the basic control remains at the local level of service. 

5. Tax the people of the country in order to provide the source of central- 
ized funds needed to meet the problem but must also feel the responsibility 
of release of the tax source when the States and localities are able and 
ready to cope locally with the problem. 

Tennessee has been pleased during the past with this basic approach to the 
problem of providing specialized services to the people of this State through the 
stimulation of the Federal grant-in-aid programs. The points at which there 
has been State concern occurred when the basic philosophy of these programs 
did not receive the consideration or planning due them. In reviewing all of the 
grant-in-aid programs the following major problems seem to exist: 

1. The finance mechanics of the program tend to overshadow the service pro- 
vided and in many instances the detail required in reporting service or expendi- 
tures of funds for service expends too much professional staff time. 

2. Budgeting, finance, and service procedures differ radically even with grant 
programs provided through the same Federal departments, thus requiring in- 
dividualized accounting procedures and complicated service manuals especially 
when a citizen in Tennessee, because of special need, is the recipient of more 
than one of these services. 

3. Programs which depend on a financial base which are revalued each year 
are placed in a hazardous position in those States where the legislature meets 
every 2 years. Example: The complicated formula for funds for Crippled 
Children’s Services is based in part on rural child population. In 1957 the 
Legislature of Tennessee appropriated an increase of $20,000 for 1958 to this 
service in order to expand their services; however, the new financial base of 
the Federal grant was lowered in 1959 by estimates of population change and 
the Federal program was reduced. Thus the services provided in 1958 will be 
less than in previous years though the intent of the State legislature was to 
increase the amount of service. 

4. The sudden elimination of program funds or the sudden availability of new 
program funds does not permit the State to make full use of its potential of 
service to the people of the State. If the basic philosophy is to assist States 
in meeting the problems of its people then sudden withdrawal often results in 
the loss of professional staff which can only be replaced with difficulty. 

5. The line budgetary procedures of most grant problems do not take into 
account the need for flexibility of service. Few problems are so isolated that 
they can be successfully solved without also providing some attention to second- 
ary problems which either contribute or result from major problems. 


FEDERAL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND STAFF 


This State has had excellent cooperation from all of the Federal offices and 
has been pleased with the exceptional quality of the personnel who act as special 
consultants to this and other States. Tennessee has relied on and worked very 
closely with the regional offices of the various Federal programs and as a re- 
sult of this close working relationship feels that special attention should be 
given to these regional branches of the Federal Government. 

If the intent of the Federal Government is to decentralize certain control and 
program stimulation to a regional level, then the regional offices must be given 
more status and authority over the program with which they work. This be- 
comes more apparent when it is found that certain regional offices can approve 
new State plans for a program but cannot disapprove these same plans, thus 
encouraging the State officials to bypass the regional offices and work directly 
with the central agency. The reverse is also true when central agency staff 
deal directly with State officials without prior consultation with regional 
officials. 
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Certain of the bureaus do not seem to be represented fully at the regional 
level, thus limiting the effectivenes of the regional offices. Both the Bureau 
of Public Assistance and the United States Children’s Bureau are under Social 
Security Administration in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
At the regional level the Bureau of Public Assistance is represented but there is 
no representative of the Children’s Bureau. There are, however, representa- 
tives of the Division of Health Services and the Division of Social Services 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


If grant-in-aid programs are basically to be controlled, not by the agent 
providing the largest source of funds (as all funds come from the people) but 
by the agent providing the service, then it must also follow that initial contact 
between the Federal Government and the States should be through the executive 
branch of the State government. In Tennessee the Governor of the State 
becomes in effect the sole administering agent and as such is responsible for 
the programs developed to serve the people of the State. 

Sufficient flexibility should be permitted to allow for administrative decisions 
on the State level. Because of the basic differences in organizational structure 
between the various States and between these States and the Federal Govern- 
ment it is often a hardship to follow the apparently rigid demands that a 
particular grant-in-aid program be administered through a specific agency within 
the State. 

Vocational Rehabilitation provides social services, educational services, medi- 
eal services and employment services. Crippled Children’s Services provide 
medical services, social welfare services and institutional services. The medical 
program for public assistance recipients involves both medical and social welfare 
services. The executive branch of State government is best able to determine 
which State agency can best administer the program in order to provide the 
most service to the people at the lowest administrative cost, can best carry out 
the intent of the State legislature and the Congress of these United States. 


STATE AND FEDERAL COOPERATION 


Good relationships and active cooperation between the Federal and State 
agencies rely heavily on adequate communications and an awareness and under- 
standing of mutual problems; however, before communications can develop be- 
tween, they must first develop within. Both Federal and State governments 
are plagued with the problems of department isolation and the difficulty of 
communications between these departments. Yet it is essential that these 
barriers be broken in order to effectively serve the people of Tennessee and the 
Nation. 

A prime case in point is our Federal and State concern for the juvenile and 
adult criminal. The entire field of correction is and will continue to be one 
of our greatest social problems. In Tennessee the department of correction 
through modern treatment techniques is attempting to provide professional 
services where in the recent past only custody was considered. The problems 
of this department are no longer its own but must be shared with the mental 
health, public health, education, and conservation departments, for each new 
step in progress in one area of specialty affects the other. 

This interdependence is essential to the development of a sound service pro- 
gram. In Tennessee a new program in juvenile delinquency control must be 
shared with the departments of welfare, mental health, correction, and educa- 
tion, for each affects the success of the venture. 

The same problem in the same field apparently exists at the Federal level. 
The United States Children’s Bureau has a Juvenile Delinquency Division which 
through its field staff and consultants has helped to set administrative standards 
to serve as guideposts for improved State service; however, the actual adminis- 
tration of the Federal program for corrective services to juveniles is provided 
through the Bureau of Prisons in the Justice Department. 

The Mental Health Division at the National Institutes of Health has certain 
limited funds for research and demonstration in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
Child Welfare Services in the United States Children’s Bureau are concerned 
with pre-delinquency. Vocational Rehabilitation is potentially concerned with 
delinquency through the vocational rehabilitation of youth with physical and 
mental handicaps. These Federal programs and many others all have or could 
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have programs affecting the problem of juvenile delinquency. Yet there are 
few indications that there is adequate coordination or communications between 
the administrations of the correctional facilities and the other interested 
agencies. A unified effort by all concerned could serve as an example to the 
Nation. The problem of lack of sufficient communications within the various 
branches of State and Federal Government works a direct hardship on Federal- 
State relationships. 

A few Federal officials of the Justice Department resist the use of Federal 
correctional institutions for juvenile offenders because of their lack of knowledge 
of the treatment program at the institutions. 

The 1955 Legislature of Tennessee passed a modernized juvenile court act. 
This model act had been drafted with the assistance of the United States 
Children’s Bureau and incorporated standards which that Bureau and other 
national organizations like the American Legion, NPPA, and Parents and 
Teachers had endorsed. One of the central pieces of legislation in the act pro- 
vided that the record of the juvenile court could not be used against an individual 
in his adult life in any court proceeding, and that delinquency was not to be con- 
sidered a criminal act. It further stated that the records were confidential 
and not for public consumption. 

In March 1956 an officer of the United States Marine Corps corresponded with 
the Governor's office in Tennessee regarding several boys who were being consid- 
ered for court-martial and dishonorable discharges because “It appears that these 
enlistments were fraudulent as these men certified that they had not been arrested 
or taken into custody, convicted of any crime or juvenile offense, or determined by 
civic authorities to be a juvenile delinquent or youthful offender.” These boys 
had received training at the State correctional school, had been released to their 
home community and volunteered to serve their country. The problem was 
settled without court-martial but indicates that broad differences of attitude con- 
cerning the rights of youthful citizens and also indicates the strain on Federal- 
State relations. 

Tennessee is attempting to solve its problem of communication through various 
means. A State youth commission was created by the 1955 legislature. This 
commission having no administrative program has as its primary obligation the 
coordination of all services, both public and private, affecting children and youth. 
Through publications, conferences, workshops, and public and private hearings 
this commission has been effective. 

An interdepartment committee was created by executive order. This com- 
mittee having representation from each of the departments providing direct 
services to people has been most helpful in developing common interest and con- 
cern between departments regarding the development of new programs and 
services. 

In 1957 the Governor directed the executive secretary of the State youth commis- 
sion to serve as a liaison person between Federal officials, various State depart- 
ments and the Governor’s office in an attempt to coordinate more adequately all 
State programs, utilizing Federal funds distributed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Welfare, and Education. 

The budget department and State comptroller have a continuous interest in and 
have stimulated better coordination of services. They are particularly concerned 
with strong and positive relationships between the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is through the combined efforts of these organizations, departments 
and commissions that Tennessee is attempting to solve its own problems of 
integrating the services being provided its citizens. 

After consultation with the commissioners of our State departments, our execu- 
tive staff and with other specialists in the field, I would like to offer the following 
suggestions related to the grant-in-aid programs and to the overall problem of 
Federal-State relations : 


1. Coordination and communications 


(a) Enlarge the scope of interest of the Federal interdepartmental committee. 

(b) Designate officials within each of the major grant-in-aid programs to act 
as coordinators at a Federal level. 

(c) Stimulate regional conferences between State and Federal officials to dis- 
cuss mutual problems and program planning. 
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2. Budgetary planning 

(a) Establish more simplified budgetary procedures. 

(b) Reevaluate the budget programs of the various States in order to determine 
if their established procedures are sufficient to meet the minimum requirements 
of the Federal Government. 

(c) Give consideration in new grant-in-aid legislation to block grants rather 
than to grants for detailed specific purposes. 

(d) Determine the feasibility of permitting some latitude in use of Federal 
funds for problems related to the purpose of the grants-in-aid but not specified. 

(e) Work toward the establishment of 2- or 4-year grants in order to conform 
more closely with the majority of States which have legislative appropriations 
every 2 years and need a block of time to use funds more wisely. 

(f) Provide for adequate forewarning or gradual financial reduction prior to 
the closing of a Federal program. 

3. Service to people 

(a) Reinforce the regional offices which are one step closer to the people being 
served. 

(b) Permit through policy more latitude for decision making at the regional 
level. 

(c) Ascertain that all bureaus are fully represented at the regional level that 
need to be represented. 


4. Special projects and specialized funds for use at the local level by public and/or 


private agencies 
Need for a periodic publication listing funds, grants and research grants avail- 
able through the various Federal departments, along with the basic specifications 
for qualification. 


5. Administrative control 


Consider sufficient flexibility in new legislation for grant-in-aid programs to 
permit the executive branch of State government the right to determine the proper 
agency to administer the program especially when the services required cover 
various fields of specialty. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 


Richmond, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. FountrvaIn, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: I regret that the pressure of affairs since my 
inauguration, January 11, prevented earlier study of your letter of January 13 
and precluded the opportunity of accepting your invitation to offer testimony 
before the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

The growth and expansion of Federal-aid programs has been a source of 
concern to me for many years, as well as other trends toward the unauthorized 
and unjustified centralization of power in various branches and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

With reference to the grant-in-aid programs, it is my basic philosophy and 
contention that before any such program is instituted there first should be estab- 
lished beyond question the need for the service and, secondly, that it should also 
be established beyond question that the States and the localities are without 
adequate authority and resources to render the service in question. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate the numerous instances in which these basic 
questions have not been raised prior to the institution of Federal-aid programs. 
Such programs have been established, tax sources have been preempted, and the 
States and the localities all too frequently find themselves powerless to reverse 
the situation. The joint study of these problems certainly is desirable and offers 
an approach that could lead to corrections. I am of the opinion, however, that 
neither the States nor the localities will be in position to assume major pro- 
grams requiring extensive financing until the Federal Government has first 
relinquished claim to the necessary tax sources; in other words, it is unreason- 
able to expect Virginia, for example, to say we will handle the entire highway 
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construction and maintenance program, without Federal aid, without the Federal 
Government first having repealed its motor fuel tax, or repealing it subject to 
the States reimposing it. 

I believe if some of the Federal-aid programs were repealed, even with re- 
linquishment of the tax sources to the States, it might well develop that some 
of the States, at least, would find it possible to do without such programs and 
the direct result would be curtailment of unnecessary functions with consequent 
benefit to the taxpayers. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LINDSAY ALMOND, Jr. 
x 








